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TO 

THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

FKLtiOw Countrymen, 

■ I HAVE endeavoured to lay before you certain 
historical facts, a patient perusal of which may enable 
■you more readily to fonn a judgment of Popery, that 
false religion which has so recently made another 
futile attempt to plant its standard of supremacy in 
England. 

I know how very far short ray ability is, compared 
to my desire, to explain the varied characteristics of 
the Vatican; yet, with all its faults, I fearlessly lay 
this Volume before you, as a tribute of my love for 
my Queen and Fellow-countrymen, and shall ever 
remain. 

Your very obedient humble Servant, 

The Author. 


Katon Place South, 
Eaton Square. 
Nov , 20, 1850. 



PREFACE. 


Fifty pages of the first part of this book were written 
and published long before the recent assumptions of 
the pope of Rome; and, as we consider that such 
instances of assumption will be occasionally occurring, 
and are evidence of the principles we have endeavoured 
to establish from the pages of history and the doctrines 
and practice of Romanism when in power, we have 
refrained from making any extensive reference to 
them ; especially as we are aware that the free and 
intelligent press of this country has most ably and 
suitably awakened the minds of Protestants to the 
motive and effect of such assumptions. 

The first time the pope sent a foreign legate to 
England was in the twelfth century, when conten- 
tions were fermented in the bosom of the Church 
itself by the appointment of William of Corboil to the 
see of Canterbury 

This book is not published under an impression that 
it will be likely to change the faith of many Papists, 
but is addressed to wavering Protestants who seem 
captivated by the cymbal and dulcimer of Tractarian- 
ism. We would remind those lovers of the strict and 
literal rubric, who have, all at once, made such dis- 
coveries of errors in the forms of the Church, that 
Tractarianism is something else than they declare it 
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to be, that it must be judged by its fruits, and it will 
then be pronounced the greatest foe which Protestant- 
ism has now to resist. It is a foe in the camp of 
Protestantism, constantly using its alliances and sym- 
pathies for the diversion of the minds of Protestants. , 
How many unsteady Protestants have become Tract- 
arians, and, when perfect Tractarians, have been 
deemed presentable to the court of the papacy! 
From that moment they become alienated to Pro- 
testant England and England’s beloved sovereign, 
for they acknowledge another sovereign. From 
that moment they have another God, namely, the 
Pope of Rome — another faith which teaches the 
duty of Romanists to purge Christendom of all here- 
tics. They henceforward live and act under the 
banner of one of the chief champions of popery, 
which bears that awful blasphemy against God and 
insult to sovereigns — The king’s weapon can indeed 
kill the body ; but mine can destroy the soul and send 
it to hell.” Such was the language of that papist 
A’ Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, whose name 
and memory are venerated by Romanists — whose best 
days were abused in endeavours to insult his generous 
sovereign, undermine the throne, and degrade all the 
civil jurisdictions of the land. 

Popery in power will be found the same in every 
king’s reign ; a rebel to Protestant sovereigns and a 
pernicious element in society; and, therefore, the 
recent circumstances which have, engaged and will 
engage so much notice, have not induced the author 
to depart from his original purpose, viz. to refer to 
historical principles, and to shew popery in antago- 
nism with monarchy, during the reign of one of the 
most renowned and noble of England’s sovereigns, 
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viz., the first Plantagenet, He^jiry II. The reigns of 
Henry 11. and his son Richard I. most fully confirm 
the allegation that the love of power is ever stimu- 
lating the Vatican; and that to increase such power 
, it uses physical force conjoined to intrigue and cruelty. 

In connection with the love of power is the love 
of form and ceremony, hence the deluded^ Tractarian 
seems less disposed to look to God than to seek for the 
rivers Abana and Pharpar. We would remind him 
that everything God does is simple, whilst the works 
of man are intricate and cumbrous. Vain-gloriousness 
and puny self-righteousness are now distracting the 
Church of England. Men calling themselves Protest- 
ant priests are endeavouring to magnify themselves 
instead of worshipping their great Master. It may be 
true that some part of the rubric has fallen into 
oblivion, and that some ceremonies practised when 
the Church was just released from the trammels and 
chains of popery have also been lying in the dust of 
desuetude, yet, where is the true and faitliful lover of 
the souls of dying men who would disturb the Church 
by the attempt to revive them ? Such acts bring the 
Church into contempt, and the faith of poor and rich 
are alike disturbed. The present infidelity of the 
priests of Protestantism will remain a lasting disgrace 
to the Church; and, we regret to say, the recent 
solemn avowals by certain dignitaries of the Church 
of England have not removed the impression of 
thousands of Protestants, that the present woes of 
the Protestant Church have been brought about by 
the mummeries practised and pennitted by the Church 
itself. 

The rubric may require alterations in common mth 
other books, such as statute law and pandects of 
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science, but where is the true lover of his profession 
and of his fellow men who would rake up the most 
obsolete and objectionable parts of those books as 
most worthy of practical use. The rubric, like many 
statutes of civil matters, was made under special 
circumstances, which a good churchman would freely 
take into consideration, and not attempt to justify 
the practice of exciting novelties from the mere fact 
of their having been permitted by churchmen who 
had just cast off those rags of formality and self- 
righteousness, which still mark the outward charac- 
teristic of a religion which appears to us remarkable 
for cruelty to man and blasphemy towards God. 
Why should sober Protestantism be dressed in the 
frippery of a formal religion? 

We trust the present tribulations in the Church 
of England will result in closer union and steadfast- 
ness in its members, and that those who are now 
reproached will return to their pastoral duty, and 
become honoured and revered, and, in future, serve 
God and not man, love the Queen and not the Pope. 

We do not expect to be exempt from severe criticism, 
but however much it may be regretted that some one 
more able and worthy had not applied himself to the 
exposition of our subject, yet we fondly hope that no 
true Protestant can impugn the principles and state- 
ments herein contained. 
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FIRST FART.--The Author lias endeavoui;^d to explaiu the characteristics of 
Romanism when in power. To prone (by reference to historical facts) its 
universid antagonism with all civil power and good government; its secret 
energies and mystic agencies for the destmction of every element which has 
denied its infallibility or supremacy. Tlie state of England during the 
reign of Henry II., and tlie characters of this king and his queen, Eleonora 
of Aquitaine. % 

To describe the dissimulations and fascinations, insinuations and impor- 
tunity of popery, wliilst seeking the scats and seals of power.— Its varied 
delusions and infatuations.— Its relentless cruelty and gorgeous assump- 
tions during the days of its power. — ^Its influence amongst the nations of 
the earth, and some passing notice of its present remarkable attitude in 
respect to England and Protestantism; with some observations on the 
political eftect of the doctrines of Romanism, and their influenc.e on private 
society and domestic life. — The persecutions of the Albigenses. — The 
proselyting spirit of Romanism, and the rapid increase of its members in 
England. — The forged epistles and documents which are the foundation of 
the main tenets of Romanism, such as worship of images, supremacy, infal- 
libility, etc. Some notice of the indifference and Kberalim, erroneously 
called charity, of certain members of the established church, as partly accomU 
ing for the various secessions from the Protestant church, and the numerous 
forms of Romanism {such as Tractarianism) now boldly developing themselves 
in and about the established church of England, which challenge the faith and 
energies of Protestants. 

SECOND PART. — ** The Spirit of the Vatican” during the unsettled reign of 
the wild and chivalrous Richard the Crusader. — The state of England and 
Europe in general during that reign. — ^A review of the cnisadcs and per- 
secution of the Albigenses, as affected and influenced by the Vatican. — The 
establishment, nature, practices, purpose and progress of the Inquisition. — 
The genius of the Middle Ages.--The character of Richard Coeur dc Lion. — 
Character of Saladin, as soldier and leader of the Turks. — Characteristics 
of the Arabians, their religion, with portrait of Mahomet, and affinity of 
Mahommedanism with Romanism. — The arts and sciencesof the Arabians, 
particularly their love of poetry, with quotations. — Their magnanimity, 
and the similarity of their manners with the .ancient Germans.— True 
religion considered in comparison with the religion of form and chivalry. — 
Self-righteousness. — The delusion and vanity of Tractarianism. — ^Earthly 
heroism of all ages. — The moral revelation of the crusades. Reference to 
certain of the popes of Rome considered in connexion with the authority 
of the chief doctrines of Romanism. 

The DRAMA is intended to portray the private and domestic characters 
of Henry the Second, and the influence of the doctrines of Romanism in 
private society and the sorrows of the civil wars. 

The APPENDIX will confirm some of the allegations of this Work. 
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Solus Rotnanus Pontifcx jure dicitur universalis. Illi soli licet pro temporis 
necessitate novas leges conderc. PapsB solins pedes onines principes deosculantur. 
Rlius solius nomen in ecclesiis recitatur: uuicum est uoineii in mundo. Illi licet 
imperatores deporiere.-“GBKG. jEpist. 

The Church has, at all times, commanded the atten- 
tion of the reflecting philosopher, and active politician. 
It is very obvious, that she was the arbiter and keeper 
of many things, which advanced the peace and order 
of man, and the comfort and taste of society. While 
some systems were but imperfect imitative theories, 
wanting power and state, the genius of her hierarchy 
was exact, extensive, and well delineated. She was an- 
nounced as the bride of divinity, clad in its robes, and 
decked with its graces. At a very early period, she 
assumed to be the representative of Christ, the head of 
the Militant Church, the general assembly of Saints, 
and Church of the First-born, scattered up and down 
the earth — ^tbe bride of Him whose kingdom was not of 
this world ; but, alas ! the sinews of things present had 
soon encased around her, defacing in parts the sem- 
blance of her heavenly original; and the sigh of truth 
and love trembled through all worlds, when she allied 
herself to earth, and exposed the secret of that power, 
which was destined for the highest and holiest purposes. 
Yet she long retained within herself, essences which 
defy time ; and the countenance of her Creator seemed 
ever and anon to gleam upon her path . Her high-born 
lineage awakened many lofty assumptions ; and though 
her foot was on the earth, yet she quivered not, 

B 
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whilst she marshalled all her properties with an oner* 
getic movement and order, wholly irresistible by all 
worldly dynasties. She once wore a grace and 
auapiciousness, which the conventions reared by the 
Magi of this world never possessed. The aiyine 
character she had assumed, united to the sublime 
purpose she declared, commanded for her an imperial ' 
position, an extensive dominion, and a grandeur of 
state which secured the reverence of millions. Her 
very vocation rendered her a leader and a dictator; 
for she professed one vast and immeasurable end, viz., 
to arouse the millions of spirits of men to a sense of 
their own dignity and power. Mighty and extra* 
ordinary were the functions assumed by her chiefs, 
for placing before man, the secrets of his own nature, 
with its degree of individual power and honour, 
attainable in this world, and laying before him the 
jewels of the treasury of heaven, with the crown to 
be given by the Lord of all, to them who deposed the 
earwien god, and bowed before the one God; for this 
they assumed a spirit’s power, and the voice of arch- 
angels, whilst they claimed to keep within their own 
hands the very records of heaven, the Book of Life, 
which contained man’s duty to God, and man, his 
unknown path on earth, and the certainty of death 
and judgment. 

Although we shall have occasion to notice some of 
the many instances of unfaithfulness and impurity 
which disgraced those who administered in holy places 
during the middle ages, yet we may not pretend that 
any age is without fault. But we shall ask our readers 
to reject, not only the scarlet seducer, but all harlots 
who affect a divine right over the consciences and 
lives of men, and who boldly present forms and cewr 
inonies in the place of spirit and faith. We know 
that charity comes of God, and sings her matin aaid hpr 
eventide songs with the thousands round the thronai 
but our readers well know, that a just admiration 
of, true charity and liberality of mind is inconsistent 
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■vfrith respect for mimicking harlots. Indeed, the 
importance of our subject will not permit us to call 
thiat of God, which is of man and sin; and wherevieT 
wfe observe harlotry, we shall not hesitate to point at 
it as a deceiver. She sometimes walks in papal robe^, 
and sometimes, we know, she is found in our own 
* Church, and not unfrequently she may be detected 
in the councils and churches of dissent. She is as 
old as sin, and was driven out of Paradise by the 
flaming sword. 

The influence of the priesthood in England Was 
much increased by the introduction of the papal 
power, until whieh time the archbishop of Canter- 
bury was considered the head and ruler of spiritu^, 
and the king the head and ruler in temporal, matters. 
The folly and fear of one William of Corboil betrayed 
the liberty of the English Church. This imprudent 
archbishop procured a bull from the pope, appointing 
him pope’s legate in ordinary, which at once acknow- 
ledged, that tho power and authority which were 
vested in him, wei'e derived from the pope of Romo. 
The pope soon made an occasion for sending his own 
legate (an Italian priest) to England, whoso presence 
superseded all bishops and archbishops. The intro- 
duction of the papal power into England was the act 
of a moment, but its effects were many, and became 
very alarming, even so early as the twelfth century; 
the great and the humble felt environed hy influences 
which were new and indefinable. In the early part 
of the second Henry’s reign, popery, notwithstanding 
its incomparable acumen, had scarcely ascertained the 
nature of its powers, or the most effective mode of 
using them. Its thirst for self-aggrandisement did 
not blind its acute eye, which perceived that there 
Tfevolved in the spirit of the English monarch many 
sublime principles, which were not easily bent to 
subjection. Quickly indeed was England, with its 
monarch and all its glorious and ingenuous properties, 
weighed in the balances of the Vatican; but the 

n 2 
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whole pap4 coHHcil. could not immediately determipj? 
whether the king of England was better suited for fln 
ally or a yictim of the hierarchy. Many were the 
yacallations and hesitations of the papacy, in which ,ii 
may be compared to a young vulture, who could just 
espy her prey flickering below the craggy height, 
where misfortune or circumstance had cast it; but * 
who dared not pounce upon it with that eagerness 
her carnivorous nature dictated, lest her half-fledged 
wing should faU, or her intended victim overmatch 
her strength. 

In the twelfth century, the Papal Power was a 
new element, and by no means comprehended. The 
sovereigns of Europe, and England in particular, 
suddenly saw a monstrous thing stalking forth upon 
the earth, with the mien and comeliness of an angel, 
but they knew not that its designs were subversive 
of the power and happiness of man. Its ends and 
purposes were impervious to the common ken; but 
its aim Avas power irresistible and unprecedented. 
It sought to be regarded as the Deity ruling on 
earth. For a time, kings and princes and warlike 
men fell back; and like frighted steeds, with distended 
nostrils and ears erect, snorting and champing, yet 
looking intently on some strange object, they paused 
to gaze at what they could not understand. For a 
while, their eyes were riveted upon it; yet they soon 
returned to their respective vocations; for they felt 
incompetent to contend with a being that they 
thought belonged to the powers of heaven or hell. 
In other words, a new principle had come to hei-d 
with the corruptions of the earth. Its nature was 
too sublime and active to rank under any common 
vassalage ; indeed the monarchs of the earth already 
displayed both jealousy and deference ; for they 
belieyed it had within its grasp some vast treasury 
and mystic panoply, which was as unfathomable as 
august, and sufficient to render it either a valuable 
ally or a dangerous enemy. The lusts of time had crept 
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within, Satan had intermixed his emissaries in the 
ranks of the servants of God; yet that which was 
holy was holy still, and that which we shall have to 
deplore was not the Church, for that was ever holy. 
But ■what we shall have to sorrow over is, that the ai4 
. was touched by the impure, and that men fresh and 
fervent in the blithe lusts of the world, dared with 
blasphemous and uiisanctificd hands defile the holy 
of holies. It was then the temple quivered, and God 
hid his face, when the children of men afiected to 
come up to worship liim, whilst they turned his house 
into a den of thieves. * 

The Church, the source of all the peace and happi- 
ness which ever elevated man’s nature, and enlivened 
man’s earthly path contained -within its bosom, light 
and loveliness, which neither man, nor fiend, nor time, 
nor eternity, can ever put out. Many were tlie 
graces of love and charity which distinguished it 
from all other conventions. Tlie light of knowledge 
glowed upon her brow, and, associating with her 
divine pretensions, secured for her real grandeur and 
power. She was conservator of the arts and sciences, of 
all knowledge, and all those elegant attainments which 
should regulate and refine society. This w-as one part 
of her temporal foundation. The priesthood pretended 
to be learned in legal, and even medical and surgical 
lore; and were resorted to in most cases of sickness 
or accident. M. Paris says, that the persecuted 
people were much envied by the Christian priests, 
for they, the Jews in the twelfth century, maintained 
at London, York, and Lincoln, very extensive schools 
for learning, into which Christians were freely ad- 
mitted. In many instances, the Jewish physician 
was preferred to the Christian priest. The vast 
profit tempted many monks to neglect their duties, 
so that they might attain a smattering of medical 
science ; and to such a degree did this proceed, that 
it AVas found necessary at the Council of Tours, in 
Y163, to form a canon to restrain this practice of the 
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monks. Geraldus Cambrensis states, that the Latin 
and Oriental languages were much cultivated by the 
monks. The works of Walter Mapes, Hanvil, and 
others of this date, are in excellent Latin. 

The priests of all ages have been the earliest stu- 
dents of medicine; for in Exodus xiii. 2, we learn • 
that the leper was brought to the priest for exami- 
nation, that he might determine whether the leprosy 
was of the virulent and contagious character (see 
Appendix, No. I.). 

From the priesthood came the chief chroniclers 
during the middle ages, who furnish the accounts of 
the ecclesiastical transactions. They Avere also ambi- 
tious to be regarded as poets, especially those who 
lived secluded. St. Godric was a severe anchorite 
recluse ; he wore an iron shirt next his skin, and it 
is recorded that he wore out three by constant use. 
lie mingled ashes with his flour ; and lest it might 
be too palatable, he kept it four months before he 
ate it. One scrap from the mind of this recluse is 
imitated by Andrews thus : — • 

I weep while 1 sing, 

For anguish, to see 

Through my fast-gushing tears, all nailed to a tree, 

My Saviour so good, while his heart’s dearest blood 
Is streaming for me. 

For me, too, each wound is torn open again, * 

While Mary’s deep sorrows still add to my pain.’* 

The system of self-denial and torture was much 
practised by the Romish churchmen, and reminds us 
of some of the Pagans.* It is said, the order of 
Flagellants was produced by an abuse of those words 
(of the greatest of all heroes, St. Paul), “ I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection.” In the 

* The austerities of some of the priests were most extraordinary. 
The names of St. Polycronus, St. Bernadotus, St. Adhelm, St. Do- 
rothea, and St. Macarius, stand eminent in the list of these vision- 
aries. They bear a very strict affinity to the Pagan fanatics, and 
help to prove one allegation — viz, that Eomanism is Paganism, 
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thirteenth century, all Italy was seized with this 
panic. It is said, that Charles, Cardinal of Lorrain, 
actually killed himself by adhering to its maxims 
during a rigorous winter (De Thou, Hist. lib. 59). 
Plutarch says, that, in the city of Lacedaemon, this 
• system was pursued in honour of Diana (see Vit. 
Lycurg. ) Philostratus says, this kind of selt-punish- 
ment was practised in honour of Scythian Diana 
(Eutrop. lib. ii. c.41). So that we may say, most of 
the follies, mummeries, and cruelties, of Romanism 
may be traced to its great root, viz. Heathenism. 
There is yet a better authority, viz. the Book of 
Kings, concerning the Priests of Baal. 

There are several scraps which were the produce 
of this period. In one of the Harleian Manuscripts 
are several, addressed to the Virgin. We will 
venture to quote the following specimens, given by 
Mr. Wharton. 

“ Blessed be tlioit, Levely, fitl of licavene's bliss, 

Sw'eet flower of Pareys, Modcr of Mildness 
Pray ye, Ihesu, that he may rede and wysse 
So my way for to you, that me he never mysse.” 

The above has been modernised by a very able 
author thus : — ■ 

“ Maiden Mother, mild, hear my humble prayer, 

From shame thy suppliant shield, and from Vice’s snare, 
Me thy blessed child, me from treasons keep ; 

I was loose and wild ; now in prison deep.” 

There is also a love-song, which we will dare to 
quote : — 

“ Blow, Northern Wynd, seat thou me, my suetynge. Blow, 
Northern Wynd, blow, blow, blow, 

Ich of a bond in boure bright 
That fully scmly is on siglit.” 

The language is so obscure, we may give the 
following translation of an industrious author ; — 

Bleak dost thou blow, O Northern Wind 1 
Yet could I hail thee, soft and kind, 
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* Were tliy barsli howling blast inclined 

To waft niy charmer hither. ^ 

Bright in her bower sits my fair, 

Gay as the songsters of the air. 

None with sweetness to her can compare; 

Ah, would that I were with her.” 

Whilst referring to the poetry of this age, we will • 
quote one more piece, warranted by Camden, as 
thrown out by Hugh Hi god, a turbulent earl of Nor- 
folk, against Henry II., who, however, soon brought 
the boaster low. 

** Were I in my castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river Waveney, 

I would not care for the kyngc of Cockueye ” 

We dare not prolong our quotations from the sweet 
stanzas of former days ; but our readers will do well to 
peruse the early poetry, and judge for themselves. 
The following will remind us of the pretty modern 
song — 

An ye shall walk in silk attire, 

And siller have to spare.” 

“ Maiden Marguerette (lie said), trust to me I pray, 

And Jesus whom thou trustest to, put him quite away. 

Trust to me, and be my wife, full well mayst thou speed; 
Antioch, and Asia too, shaft thou have to meed: 

Baniask rich, and purple cloaks, shaft thou have to wear, 

On all the dainties of my land, choicely shaft thou fare.” 

{See Whartori^s oIdJimances, The Life of Saint Marguerette.’^) 

How many more sweet pieces we could quote from 
Percy's ancieut lyrics and raetiical romances, and 
from other antiquarian authors; but our object and 
space win not permit. We trust we have said enough 
to convince us, that the nineteenth century is not the 
only bright spring of genius, learning, and truth, 
indeed, we fear comparisons with days of generations 
past. What can exceed those beautiM thoughts 
found in that piece which begins— 

“ Now Jesu Christ our heaven kynge, 

^ f ^ L«dc me by the coolen streme.” 
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Again, how simple are the lines in Sir Bevis of 
Hampton : — 

“ Lordinges hearkeneth to me tale 
Is merrier than the nightingale. 

Again : — 

The rich high Dock his fest can hold 
With Erls and proude Barons bold ; 

But Jesu Christe in Trinite 
Will feed the Squire of lowe degree. 

Again : — 

Lystneth Lordinges, gentle and free, 

Jesu Christe was born for ye. 

Lyttyll and mykyll, old and yonge, 

Jesu Christe for you was bon.'* 

Vide Oxon. 

The most popular poetry of the twelfth century, 
was that of the provincial troubadour. Perhaps the 
following may form a suitable specimen, written on 
account of Eleonora’s long imprisonment : — “ Daugh- 
ter of Aquitania, fair fruitful vine, thou hast been 
tom from thy country, and led into a strange land. 
Thy harp is changed into the voice of mourning, and 
thy songs into sounds of lamentation. Brought up in 
delicacy and abundance, thou enjoyedst a royal liberty, 
living in the bosom of wealth, delighting t%self with 
the sports of thy women, with their songs, to the 
sound of the lute and tabor; and now thou mouraest, 
thou weepest, thou consumest thyself with sorrow. 
Keturn, poor prisoner, — return to thy cities, if thou 
canst; and if thou canst not, weep and say, ‘ Alas! 
how long is my exile !’ Weep, weep, and say ‘ My 
tears are my bread, both day and night 1’ Where are 
thy guards— thy royal escort? Whei’e are thy maiden 
train, thy counsellors of state? Some of them, dragged 
far from thy country, have suffered an ignominious 
death; others have been deprived of sight; others 
banished, and wandering in divers places! Thou 
criest, but no one hears thee! for the King of the 
North keeps thee shut up, like a town that is 
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basieged. Gry then ; cease not to cry . • iRaise thy vdkse 
like a trumpet, that thy sons may hear it; ifor the 
day is approaching, when thy sons shall delirer thee, 
and then shalt thou see again thy native land?” This 
extract, from Chronic. Ricardi Pictarrensis, reminds 
us of Ossian’s wild and sublime style. The scraps . 
wb have set out are mostly to be found in tlmt ex« 
cellent collection by Andrews. 

Amongst the monks of the twelfth century were 
several good musicians. Guido Ardin is named by 
Baronius, as having made great discoveries in music 
for the use of churches. A monk (Ailred) ridicules 
the practice. “ One,” he says, “ restrains his breath, 
another breaks his breatli, and sometimes they fall 
a‘ quivering like the neigWg of horses. At other 
times they appear in the agonies of death; their eyes 
roll; their shoulders are moved upw'ards and down- 
wards.” It is recorded that the Saxon Matilda was 
a great and constant patroness of music. The 
organ, the harp, and the horn were much usedj 
During the reign of Henry II., there was a practice 
of illuminating missals, which the monks themselves 
executed in a most perfect and beautiful style, and 
so durable were they, that they still dazzle our eyes 
with the brightness of their colour, and the splen- 
dour of their gilding. The art of portrait-painting 
had attained great excellence. William of Malmes- 
bury tells us, that when a certain bandit wished to way- 
lay Archbishop Anselm, they sent a renowned artist 
to Borne, who took his likeness without his know- 
ledge, which coming to the hearing of the archMshop, 
he avoided them, knowing that no disguise would pro- 
tect him. In agriculture the priests were much 
skilled. The foreign monks brought many improve- 
ments from Normandy. The monk Gervaise says, that 
Thomas a Becket condescended to go with his clergy,- 
and assist the neighbours in reaping their corn, and 
housing their hay. Indeed, a knowledge of hus- 
bandry was considered so fundamental and meritori- 
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tnifl, thfirt a decree in the Lateran Cduncil, aJD; 1178^, 
etocourages eveiy monk to be a farmer, and holds out 
to him while so employed, indulgence and piuteetknl. 
There t^s a most sweet and pdatable wlne^ almost 
equal to Champagne (superior to French wines), 
. produced by a monk in Gloucester. The state ^ 
agriculture during the twelfth century will be folty 
seen by perusal of an elaborate work Written by 
Gervaise. From his description of the implements of 
husbandry, Mr. Strutt thinks they were very much 
like those now in use. 

It was in the year 1176, that one Coleman, a priest, 
b^n to build London Bridge of stone. It was about 
thirty-three years ere it was finished, and its construc- 
tion caused the course of the Thames to be changed. It 
is not too much to say, that modem architecture is 
only truly beautiful and permanently useful when it 
partakes of the principles enunciated in the works of 
our ancestors. I refer particularly to the ecclesiastical 
fabrics of the middle ages ; and, notwithstanding the 
destruction and rapine during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and the period of the Commonwealth, as well 
as the violence of barbarous and wcked men at vari- 
ous times, there are still remaining many reliques of 
the architectural beauty, of rich and exquisite finish, 
displayed during this age. Many are buried in tiie 
deep sea, and form paths for the great leviathan. 

The once beautiful city of Dimwich, which stood 
on the eastern coast of England, is said (by Gardiner) 
to have contained some grand specimens of ecclesias-’ 
tical architecture. During this reign, it oontained 
ten beautiful churches ; but alas, nought more remains 
but the square tower of All-Saints. It is of Anglo- 
Norman architecture, and furnishes full evidence of 
what had been, but alas, as a Suffolk poet (Bird) 
says (speaking of the incursion of the sea) : — 


0 ’er all the rest, the raging whirlwind and the gorging sea, 
They came, great Dunwich, and they spared not thee/’ 
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;,.We might. iiemifld our readers of the vrondejful 
works discovered by the patient end resolute Leyerd,- 
^hos9. labours have so enriched the British Museum). 
i£,ai;^.oiie.of our readers desire to peruse a full and 
b^^reatii^ account of ecclesiastical architecture in 
general of the twelfth century, we Avould refer thran ^ 
toi the monk Gervaise’s description, and especially his 
particulars of the building of Canterbury cathedral. 
This cathedral , was destroyed by fire in 1174, and 
timt of St. Paul in 1175 (see Stow’s Survey). Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s description of Solomon’s Temple, at 
the end of the Book of Kings, puts all modem grandeur 
into ,the shade. He says tliat Solomon’s throne had 
.twelve thousand seats of gold on the right for the 
patriarchs and prophets, and twelve thousand seats 
of gold on the left for the doctors of law, who assisted 
him to administer the law. Indeed, the Christians 
of the nineteenth century must feel abashed when 
they observe the splendour and expensive elegance 
of the cathedrals and churches of our ancestors. 
Their rich and elaborate masonry and sculpture, as 
well as the beauteous and masterly paintings in win- 
dows, and other sacred ornaments, create a certain 
exquisite thrill in the beholder, almost amounting to 
veneration, 

, It may be true, that much superstition and extra- 
vagant ceremony existed at the time we are referring 
to; yet it is most reasonable to presume, that de- 
votedness and veneration for the Deity dictated the 
liberal and magnificent expenditure with which our 
ancestors built and ornamented those places in which 
they met to worship their God.* Alas ! these are days 
when men build “ceiled houses” for luxury and self- 
indulgence, regardless of expense, while they use the 
meanest calculation in the disbursement of any portion 

, * See an interesting work on ecclesiastical architecture, by John 
darke, Esq., also the volume by C. R. Smith, Esq., issued by the 
Archteological Society, 1850, in which this subject is treated very 
elegantly. 
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(if IhCiP riches foT the honour of that plfi.ce where God 
hath pi^cjiuiaed to meet His people. It is warcely 
more* than twenty-five years since the commission 
was issued, under which a great number of churi^^s 
have been built; and although many of them are 
.large and commodious, yet few possess that massive 
splendour and solemn beauty which characterise the 
churches of our ancestors. 

Some apologists and utilitarians may reply, that 
mere accommodation is all that has been aimed at by 
the moderns. We admit that a lukewarm spirit may 
be satisfied ; but a truly fervent spirit will repeat the 
thought of the prophet, “ Ah ! ye build to yourselves 
ceiled houses, but the mansions of Christ are left 
waste.” It is also true, that the worshipper of the 
Great Being can offer his prayers on the top of a 
mountain, or oft in the lonely valley. Yes, He who 
made the earth as a tabernacle for the sun, and 
stretched out the heavens as a tent to dwell in, needs 
not the fashion of men’s hands. We may remember 
that David, at a period long antecedent to the 
Christian era, felt the eternal presence of the Messiah, 
and could worship in the rock, shaded by the cedars 
of Lebanon. He had anticipated the words of the 
One mighty to save : “ The hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, 
Worship the Father.” David, alone with Gcvl, could 
pray amidst falling waters, waving forests, and tower*- 
ing crags, as well as in the great sanctuary; for he 
knew the omnipresence of God. But we may remem- 
ber One greater than all, One greater than David; 
We may think of One who sighed in the vall^ of 
Jehoshaphat, worshipped by the brook of Kedron,' and 
prayed amidst the olive trees of Gethsemane.* The 
monasteries contained many men of learning and 

* Tacitus assigns a reason for the worship of the anoients at altars 
in high places ; viz. that they should worship as near as possible to 
the residence of the gods. Lucian ridicules the idea, whilst he 
agrees as to the existence of the custom: but God has forbidden it. 
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sttt^ ; for *t this time the Universities of Oxford 
and Oaxnbridge could afford but an insecure and very 
scanty asylum for students, having been so often 
pluddet^ed by Dane and Norman. 

It was not till the very end of the twelfth century • 
that these sister-seminaries flourished. Anthony 
Wood states, that, at this time, Oxford had al)^t 
four thousand students, and Cambridge about three 
thousand. Some of the provincial academies were 
nauch preferred. The accomplished Alexander Neck- 
ham speaks (a little after this period) in terms of 
deep affection, when referring to St. Alban’s academy; 
he says — 

Hie locus ajtatls nostrso primordia novit ; 

Antios feliees, Istitiseque dies. 

Hie locus ingenuis pueriles imbuit annos 

Artibus, et nostras laudis origo fuit.” 

Which, perhaps, may be rendered thus : — 

In this retreat young life thus stole away : 

What peaceful nights I whilst science ruled the day. 

'Twas here I gather’d all of learning’s weal, 

Which won that fame I own and none can steal.” 

Many of the priests, including Thurston, archbishop 
of York, and a Becket, previous to his primacy, did 
not scruple to join in the field of battle, and harangue 
the soldiers with that energy and sublime eloquence 
which their superior education and holy profession 
gave great effect to. M. Paris states, that combats 
oft«i decided ecclesiastical causes. The prior of 
Tinmouth, Ralph Gussion, fought, by his champion^ 
a man of gigantic stature, one Pegun, concerning a 
species of exhibition for the maintenance of students. 
During the Toulouse wars, ^ Becket when ardi^ 
deacon, engaged in single combat, and conquered, 
Elgeran de Tres, a French knight, famous for his 
vdour. Indeed, it may he assumed, that the army 
was always attended by many priests, and other holy 
inen, to comfort the dying, and officiate generally. 

At Aepa, there fell six archbishops, twelve bishi^ 
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forty earls, five hundred barous, and three 
haindrefi.thousaud soldiers. Tlie venerable arohbishop 
of Canterbury (Baldwin), died in Palestine j and the 
chronicler says, he breathed forth his soul, in these 
words : — 0 Lord, now is there need of chastening and 
correcting with holy grace, that if it please thy mercy, 
‘that I tiiould be removed from the turmoil of this 
present life, I have remained long enough in this 
army.” After these words, his spirit passed away 
into the presence of the God of armies. Amongst the 
illustrious and holy men who were at the wars,. in, 
Palestine, we may name Henry of Troyes, count of 
Champayne, Theobald, count of Blois, Count Stephen,- 
the Count of Clairmont, Count of Scalons, Bernard de 
St. Waleri, Robert de Buon, Guy de Castellan, with 
his brother Level, John de Montmirail, John D’Arcy, 
also the Lord of Comte in Burgundy, the Bishop of 
Blois, the Bishop of Toulon, the Bishop of Ostia, the 
Bishop of Mordr<i, the Bishop of Brescia, and the 
Bishop of Aste, the Bishop of Nazareth, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and the Archbishop of Cmsarca. There 
were also the Bishop of Besan§on, Baldwin, archbishop 
of Canterbury, Hubert, bishop of Salisbuiy, the Arch- 
d^con of Colchester. There came also Ranulph de 
Glanville, Robert, earl of Leicester, Robert de New- 
bury, the Shettervilles, Gilbert de Mulines, Hugh do 
Gorney, Richard de Vernon, Bertrand de VeiduU, 
with his son, and as the chronicler says, a long list of 
noble and magnanimous men, whose number would 
be tedious to recount. » 

The Cross, the emblem of peace, was too often 
raised near the banner of war, to urge men to defy 
death, and seek the blood of their foes with redoubted 
energy. The soldiers were reminded, that it was a 
war for home and religion ; and the cross was raised, 
bearing the figure of our Saviour pierced with wounds, 
imind which chief and serf bowed in humble v^era- 
tion^ vowing to stand or fall by this sacred banner; 
Indeed it may be said — which cannot be said in these 
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temperate and reforming days — religion T?as ih ^ 
their -vrays. Without desiring now to discuss any df 
the doctrines of Catholicism, it may be enough to say 
that its administrations were fascinating to aU. ThOy 
brought the poorest in communication with the priest- 
hood, and were so conducted as to suit the taste of ^ 
the elegant and refined, as well as to promote the 
main interests and objects of those kings of the 
earth, who were willing to concede to the Church, 
supremacy and divine infallibility (see note. Appen- 
dix No. 2). But whenever any of the Church’s as- 
sumptions were disputed, the head of that Church 
became maddened, cunning, and relentless, and then 
she evinced that her great lust was for the honour 
and dominion of this transitory world. The docile 
and unsuspecting millions, who had for ages suppli- 
cated the priesthood for the charity of intercession 
vdth their Maker, paused and unfolded the disguise 
which enveloped the earthly features of the Church. 

The disputes amongst these holy chiefs, compelled 
them respectively to seek the alliance and aid of the 
civil power; and thus they necessarily exposed their 
motives and ends to the gaze and criticism of the ir- 
reverent mass. Their affected purity became the subject 
of investigation and even ridicule ; and they brought 
their sacred vocation into contempt. They imitated 
the folly and wickedness of the early Christians. 
Eusebius (lib. v. c.28, and c.45) speaks of the Arian 
controversy in such terms, and mth such reflections, 
as are well adapted to the dispute between the popes 
Victor and Alexander; and, indeed, the consequences 
of all ecclesiastical disputes (see Limborch’s Inquisi- 
tion, pp. 1, 2) are very similar. 

The year 1160 produced great excitement. Th6 
ecclesiastical powers were suddenly ruffled arid dis- 
tended with the hideous passions of party; ahd the 
gorgeous maiftte of the order was to be seeti strug- 
gling promiscuously in the mass of disputants. ^ 

Ine whole Latin Church reeled in discord, owitig 
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to the sudden death of Adrian, the onlv Englis^xinan 
Who ever occupied the Papal chair. This was.' fol- 
lowed by an exciting circumstance; vi?. , a, doubte 
election, by the cardinals, of Octavian and Orlando 
to the Koman Pontificate; Orlando taking the nce 
of Alexander III, and Octavian that of Victor IV., 
There had been many earlier disputes between 

E from 900 to 1120, wherein various (eighty) 
j battles were fought; and terms, ungrateiul 
to truth and honour, often served as a com^rqipise. 
The greatest and the bravest emperors were insulted 
by the violence and treason of those disputing priests, 
At this time, Frederick Barbarossa was struggling 
to recover the power his predecessors in the empire 
had lost; and cited all Europe, both popes and all 
the cardinals, bishops of Germany, Italy, etc. Victor 
obeyed ; but Alexander refused, replying, “ Chi’ist 
has given to St. Peter and his successors the privilege 
of judging all cases wherein the Church has concern; 
which right the see of Rome has always exercised, 
and it has never submitted to any other judgment.” 

At this council were fifty bishops, the kings of 
Bohemia and of Denmark, and almost all the distin- 
guished princes of Europe. The kings of England 
and of France sent their ambassadors ; yet Alexander 
resisted the summons, and denied the right. .This 
was one of those occasions, when the veneration, 
which the laity had granted to the pontificate was repti 
aside by its own hand. It was then and thus, that 
the multitude were able to discern the eartldy parts 
of that system they once thought altogether iramutf, 
able and divine. It was then that the stmg .was, 
seen in the adder ; it was then that the poison w^ 
detected in the soporific draught, which had for ages 
been administered to the docile and unsuspecting 
iniiffi(^, who supplicated the priesthood for the 
CMJOty of intercession with their Maker. , The power 
of nominating, or rather determining, the title to the, 
pontificate, eventually resting between Fr^ifice , fend 

c 
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Esghuid became very much a matter of > state 
asdy in ^nry ’s min^ but one of the many atoms mfiw 
wfaicb be fashioned the power which astonished haftn^ 
kind.'i • 1 ■' '•' 

> <Qenty reminds us of the heathen ^perors^ .wfao 
iised^ the inihience of religious dii^utes, for the (aids 
and' purposes of his monarchy (See Eusebius,; vita" 
Gonstan, lib. 3, c. 20). 

In the midst of many political disguises, and a conr 
stant succession of new and important anxieties, the 
mind of the king was constantly assailed by the stratii* 
getic appeals of the respective cardinals who sought 
the title and supreme power of St. Peter’s chair. .In- 
deed, the first Plantagenet was sometimes compelled 
to make terms with the ambitious spirits of papacy^ 
for, whilst he was executing the arduous and active 
duties of a sovereign possessing an extensive .and 
divided territory, the main genius of the Vatican was 
employing every attribute belonging to its being, for 
the purpose of suppressing the influence of the inde- 
pendent spirit of the king of England, and occaj^ing 
that ambitious disposition which might divert him 
from the cause of civil and religious liberty. 

, This period of Henry’s history again and (igain 
reminds us of Constantine’s conduct at the council, 
when the liicene Creed was drawing up, upon which 
Athanasius and Arius conducted a most violent and 
persecuting controversy. We may remember a (xuel 
war occurred in the early church, which reminds us of 
the butchery by the Spaniards of the poor Red Indiana;* 
(see Bell’s Report, 1830). A war of extermination 
was conducted by these bishops against -tbeii' respec- 
tive adherents, who were styled heretics. There .was 

*J . . / ‘ S| . i/ 

' ^^6 Tocqufiville says, ** None of the Indian tjAb^ of t^e 

a pf New England now [1829] remain. The Nai^ganz^te^^ ^ 
leans, and Peeots, are all gone. The Lenapes^ wno^ JSu' years 
y^ara'igo, received William Penn on the banks of the DeJawarri, 

Idl gene ; and I myself met with the kst Pfthe Iroquois; ^ 

deaSi,?. jPage: 286 . - . j 
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tw spfedea of craeKy which was not p^rpetratedi 
Wftue driven frotm their hoines^ and hunted to 
death ! by -the fanatic monsters, appointed by the 
hierarchy. The ears and noses of the Arians were aifi 
offj and one of the bishops, namely, Bishop George of 
Alexandria, was put to death, by tearing nis flesh off 
*his bones. Such things made Jahn say, “That 
even the beasts were not so cruel to men, as the 
generality of Christians were to one another.” This 
was a severe persecution against certain of the early 
Christians termed Schismatics; and we observe much 
analogy between it and the Toulouse war, which was 
commenced in the reign of Henry 11., when all orders 
of society, priests of all nations, took part in this san- 
guinary and wicked persecution ; many thousands 
were put to death by hirelings, under the fanatical 
guidance of the priesthood. War of every sort seemed 
then to have a charm, which filled up the barbarian^ 
yearnings for employment, power, and distinction. 
The holy priest, the pandering courtier, the hired 
soldier, were whelmed in the stream cff blood; and 
although they each pretended some civilised justifica- 
tion, yet we are unable to recognise even the dignity 
of the chieftain of the wild hordes of Germany ; for 
Tacitus says, that even the most cruel of the ancient 
Germans yielded their blood for some ideal greatness 
of purpose ; but the haughty crusader of the twelfth 
century, appears to our minds as an inferior being to 
the ^mted Iroquois described by Bougainville, or the 
maniac who drags his blood-stained garments through 
the wild and umbrageous fastnesses of America. 

'The Toulouse war was sustained with extreme bar- 
barity, oiid attracted adventurers from all ordera of 
society, who were paid from the treasures of the 
church. Indeed, in this age, all things were devoted 
to war, and bore its impress. It was then, hs now, 
an exciting occupation, and raised a glittering standard 
before the eyes of men, challenging many of we noblest 
parts of their nature, tendering gauds and honours in 
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exchange for blood,, and shewjng ^amjds fop their 
hianes to te'st uhdeP. " It promised 'to 
fi«m 'the lingering sorrows of domestic/fife, 4iiidt to 
make dn independent way to death’s doma!inS- ' 
must loathe when we look upon the ravages that , wap 
has made ; yet we must admit that it has scenefs id 
which the leading powers of the soul must be oft brought * 
into vigorous action, and all that is solid and brilliaiii 
in man, be elicited and concentrated in one foods of 
bold and dauntless resolution. Such an organisation 
then takes place, that the whole being seems electrified 
mth one excited and impassioned power. This is thd 
spirit of chivalry; and it is everywhere — in the icy 
regions of the pole, or the bui-ning confines of the 
equator. It is found in the wild fastnesses of America, 
where the bland refinements of courts have no power 
to seduce (see “ Histoire de la Nouvelle France” 
by Charlevoix; also “ Volney’s Tableaux des Etats 
Unis,” page 42.S ; also Alexis de Tocqueville “ On; 
America,” page 297 to 300, also an interesting note 
to p. 304). This was an age when the voice of chivalry 
echoed from mount to vale, and all mankind seemed 
ready to follow the clarion trumpet of war. It was 
a disposition gratifying to the monarch, and aggran- 
dizing to the people. Perhaps one of the most re-, 
markable facts during this distinguished reign, was 
the subjugation of Ireland to the papal power, which, 
involved the assertion of the papal right to bestdw 
kingdoms and empires, and is the origin of the con- 
nection between Great Britain and Ireland. The Irish' 
church had been united in fellowship with the ilbmish 
church, by the exertions of Saint Malachi; but the 
claims of the prelates to exclusive privileges were long 
resisted by the native Irish princes and the inferior 
clergy, who were Strongly attached to their ancient 
ihstittitions. ’ , ! 

Pbpe Adrian’s eye was ever watbhing the jjrogress' 
of Heniy’s arms, and therefore issued a bull, gmnt-, ’ 
ing Ireland, to Henly H. By reading this "bull ' 
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.^pwn4ix, 1^0. HI.), itj wil^ ibe aeei^ hoTV, t$e 
Pbpe.and Hen^ diseiniukted., ^on^e years expired 
fine the , Irish hierarchy were subdued to acqpiesr 
(jence iii this violent and unholy proceediUig.. , Ahowt 
1,171,, circumstances effected a lodgment for the 
•English .arras in Ireland, and then the ,, brief yf^ 
read at Cashel, with a confirmatory letter, from t^e 
reigning Pope, Alexander III. ; and the severest 
censures of the Church were threatened on all who 
should ever dare to impeach this donation of ,,the 
holy see* The Pope pretended that he thought 
jftenry Avas seeking the conquest of Ireland for the 
purpose of Aveedlng it of sin ; whilst Henry pretended 
to believe the Pope’s dissimulation, at the same time 
Alleging false pretences for seeking Ireland. When 
we consider the proximity of Ireland and England,, 
and the fertility of the former, we need not be sur-, 
prised that it attracted the eyes of Henry, Avho set 
lio bounds to his ambition. Ireland had not yet 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope, and Henry’s 
power began to assume a very extensive and inde- 
pendent character; indeed it is easy to understand 
the Pope’s anxiety to attract Henry by a ucav tempta- 
tion, and therefore promised him that Ireland should 
bow before his arms, upon terms including its sub- 
jugation to the Papal Power. This was an epoch 
when the greatest power and splendour distinguished 
the civil government of England, and the glory and 
power of the papacy seemed to fade before the greater 
glpry of England’s monarch ; and it is probable the 
ri^e considered that the enterprise to Ireland wopld 
bje just enough to distract and divert Henry from his 
n^in pccupation. - . , 

, We piust remember that the Church of Christ w;as 
ever holy, ‘ and that truth changes not ; yet the Pope 
Avas an earthly monarch, then, as now, seeking the same 
end and objects as all other monarchs, but converting 
the superetition and fanaticism of millions into those 
mystic means Avhich he inteinvove with the ordihaiy 
meams common to other monarchs. The papal system 
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of pw>6el3H;i8m, united to ‘the untiring and' ing^^us 
eflfortsof Jesultisin, were hut the means to a 'gr^ 
end'; viz., the attainment of all earthly pow«r^ «ad 
the alliance or subjugation of the dvU arm, < The 
ramifications and interstices of this wonderful • and 
mighty machinery seem to be unnoticed by modern, 
rulers; and, in particular, by England’s princes. 
Yet we believe it is undermining cities and palaces, 
whilst the inhabitants are folding their arms in con- 
fidence and indifference. Its unwearied patience, its 
unostentatious perseverance, its constancy and secresy, 
are heaping up a power which will one day overwhelm 
thelan^ and surprise the sleeping warders of Pro- 
testantism. 

We regret to say, that we fear that religion, as 
a faith, has but few permanent and devoted advo- 
cates in the councils of England ; yet we venture to 
warn our rulers, our countrymen, that Romanism is 
an envious and an^ry principle, and will never cease 
to seek all earthly power ; and, for the attainment of 
this poAver, it will barter every minor interest : for it 
well knows, that, with the possession of this power, 
it can recover all of which it may make a temporary 
sacrifice. Years, aye, many years, may pass away, 
and the slow and certain progress of Romanism may 
evade the notice of rulers, ever changing; yet. the 
appetite of the papacy is unchangeable, and, Kke the 
grave, will never cease to yawn for more. It may 
be, that even this generation may escape the grasp of 
the long-imprisoned and angry foe ; even all common- 
sense calculation (the increase of the devotee of 
Romanism in England, as 29 is to 1, during the pre- 
sent century, the increase of the churches of the pa- 
pacy, etc.), should convince us, that the strength and 
integrity of the Protestant Church is yielding before 
the importunity and varied attributes of Romanism; 
and, although God has loved us, and shielded us so 
long, he has nowhere protected those who have ^hted 
the venerated and valuable things he has entrusted to 
them; for He helps those who help themselves. 
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^rriTliete d4 ■ «i reewd iWiell deserving, tthe - 
adlivvho read, this book. • It is to be ^bnoddhia {mbHe 
remonstyffince of the .'Parliament of Paris, ln.ri7f^, 
rrbere, Gomplaining of the abuses of the ecclesiastioai 
power in France, they say to the king, that “the elergy 
.of that realm are now busily using endeavours , to 
support and confirm a system of independence on 
divil power, the foundation of which has been laid 
several centuries back, the principles of which 
been agitated, developed, and followed, from ages to 
age, in the coud/uct of the church ; and the inevitably 
^ects of which, if not stopped by the vigilance and 
firmness of the civil magistrate, would be, the most 
enormous abuse of the royal authority as well as. of 
religion^ the destruction of good order and public 
tranquillity, of all proper and regular jurisdictions, 
of the laws, and of the king’s sovereignty itself ; and, 
by consequence, of the whole state.” These were 
the very words of the citizens of Paris, the faithful 
ehildrwi of the Romish church ; for such were the 
oppressions and presumptions of the ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, that the people could endure them no more. 
We can now call to mind the reflection of a good 
Protestant nobleman, who says, in reference to this 
remanstrance of the citizens of Paris, that whoever 
cwisiders the subject will have good reason to think, 
that, wherever the popish religion remains, the p^- 
ctples of intolerance and oppression will remain also; 

notwithstanding their iniquity and absurdity, 
they will perpetually disturb, and sometimes over- 
power, the civil authority, even in countries the iqost 
enlightened by learning and philosophy, or affecting 
the greatest latitude and freedom of thought., , We 
know nothing in the English character which assures 
us riiat Komamsm would operate less sedulously, or 
less tyrannically, when it ^ould become the estaib- 
fished religion of the land. “ Ah, ah !” say mapy ; 
“ with what needless alams the author writes. ,We 
Englishmen will never permit such an absurd and 





^ppi!es«y« dunuBatka) ; and our excellent queen' diall 
^wjyertbe lost^in the abyss ofpriestcrafti" iGcd gran* 
that happy England nuiver be prieJtt-iiadeaai 
Jllay we never experience the troth of the ii^ords of 
afchurchman and historian (Gul. Neubrigen, p. 334)y 
who Bays, “ The clergy had license (beang inde-^ 
pendent of the ci\il power) to do what they would 
with certain impunity, and were in no awe of God 
or man.” ' 

When Henry consented to receive Ireland from 
the ix)pe, he weakened the power and reduced the 
dignity of the civil monarchy, whilst he rendered 
the ecclesiastical power confident and intolerant* 
He, like some modern statesmen, thought that the 
pure things of heaven might sometimes be bartered 
at the shambles of expediency-mongers, or sacrificed 
at the altar of the demagogue ; and that mere worldly 
details, such as dignities, taxes, and municipal rights^ 
have a better claim to attention than the faith of the 
laud. It is tlms that men, fearing the cognomen of 
saints or alarmists, allow encroachments to be gradu- 
ally made on that which is the foundation of the 
genius of the English constitution, viz., its religion. 
This error will endanger all their fame, and mark 
them as the enemies of sound government. It may 
cost rivers of English blood, and many years of woe. 
The fate and fortunes of this king are ever before 
them. He, whose bold and striking oharacter might 
have served the cause of civil and religious liberty 
(by which we mean, not freedom from laws, either 
religious or civil, but a living under good laws, both 
civil and religious) much more extensivdy, and kept 
the papal domination under restraint, became a victim, 
because self righteousness became his high priest, and 
doled out a false sanctification ; and, therefore, many 
of his efforts tailed to realise more than the glory <» 
man, side by side of the revelations of time, and the 
praise of tliis transitory world; and the incense as- 
cended n6t into heaven. 
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U/P«idmp& the most imprudent oonoesuon, wastfaut of 
reeei^ii^ Ireland as a gift from Pope Adrian, f by a 
bttll'l .still enfant; and, in the veiy grant, as appears 
by M. Paris, he submitted to be told of his own 
acknowledgment, “ That every island in which no 
.Christianity had gained the ascendant, belonged of 
right to .St. Peter and the holy Roman Church.” 
However, the mind of Henry seemed at times more 
than a match for the whole papal and ecclesiastical 
pohticians. During the reign of this prince, the papal 
chair bad many occupants ; but they were all at times 
awed by his monarchicul bearing, for he was not only 
a bold and enterprising warrior, but, on most critical 
occasions, he proved himself a keen and vigilant 
pditician ; and some have even thought that he acted 
wisely in appearing so docile in respect to Ireland, 
and that by such concessions he baffled the pope, his 
rebellious primate, and even the king of France, and 

preserved the royal and constitutional power from 

• 

^ Ireland, Iiin, lierna, Jiiverna, lonerraa, Berma, or Hybernio. 
TTie origin of the word Erin is by some considered to be derived 
from an Irish word, meaning west. The Irish are by some historians 
traced beyond the flood. Others, less prepossessed, say that from 
thp thirc^ age of the world, Ireland was inhabited by Scyths^ who 
were succeeded by a large number of Spaniards. Religion and 
learning flourished in Ireland ; but a civil war rendered it an easy 
^ to foreign invasion. During the Saxon dynasty, tnany Saxohs 
received their education in tliis country, w^hich was tlieu called the 
laland of Saints. > 

t . .^drian, the only Englishman ever raised to the papal chair,, 
sudC^eded Anastasius ; and, at his decease, came the double election 
df Alexander and Paschal. His name was Nicholas Breakspear, 
said to be the son of a bondman belonging to the Abbey of ’ St. 
Ajf^ana, Being refused admission to the monastic older, he yrent 
beyond the ^ sea, and improved so much in learning, that the pope 
made him bishop of Alba, and afterwards a cardinal. He prove4 
aid' imiiri’e land zealous pope. He put the city of Rotne under an 
itiiterdml' £jr< insulting one of his cardinals, and excommunicated 
WiJliapa of Sicily, In the fourth year of his pontificate, he was 
choked by a, fly, a.® 1158. 

i The authenticity of this bull is denied by the Abb4 Mao- 
Geoghegan, author of a history of Ireland. 
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animosities, ever secretly burning in the breast of 
the Vatican, towards that mighty and independent 
spirit which elevated the first Plantagenet above all 
other men. 

It was in this reign that so much disputation took 
place touching clerical marriage. The voice and 
influence of the Pope were directed against this most 
genial rite of nature. In spite of severe persecution, 
there were very excellent men who would not give 
up the soft society of woman. Yes ! that confiding 
and devoted creature still adhered to the side of man, 
although at times under an opprobious name, and 
without that ornament, the wedding ring, which had 
long been used by the honest Saxons. There was 
nothing in the office of priest to render it independent 
of those tender and noble affections which the ethe- 
real character of woman has ever awakened; indeed, 
many of the bishops, deacons, and inferior priests had 
proved themselves bold and brave in war as well 
as skilful in the excitements and dangers of the 
tournament, where woman sat to place the chaplet 
around the brow of the victor. 

Pope Innocent contended that the priests should 
be entirely separated from those natural connections 
and contracts which have ever produced strong em- 
pathies, and quickened the best affections, ^hey 
were to regard the world as a panorama passing 
before them, and on no account to touch or associate 
with the beautiful beings sent by bounteous heaven 
to enliven and adorn it. They were to forget that 
one of whom Milton says — 

‘‘ Adorned 

With all that earth or heaven could bestow, 

To make her amiable ! On she came, 

Led by her heavenly Maker, though unseen, 

And guided by His voice; nor uninformed 
Of nuptial sanctity and marriagt^-rites. 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye — 

In every gesture, dignity and love.” 

The result of this interdiction on marriage is too 





Victims of the Monks destroyed 
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well known. None were rendered more virtuous or 
active in holiness; none became more charitable to 
the poor, or benevolent to the sick ; but thousands 
erected a system of selfish indulgence, which mono- 
polised their whole nature, and turned men into 
.fiends. This is the certain consequence, when any 
one of the provident laws of heaven is pushed aside 
to make room for man’s inventions. The principles 
of Christianity required no such distortion, that man 
on earth should at all times, whilst on earth, affect 
the sublimated and pure nature of angels. The pro- 
hibition of marriage was one very strong evidence of 
the blindness and fallibility of the Papacy; it gave 
rise to the general concubinage of the clergy, and 
turned the monasteries and nunneries into brothels, 
in which the most flagrant vices (including even 
murder) were constantly committed. That pure and 
stainless nature, which the Church had affected, was 
soon beclouded by those dark and degrading ble- 
mishes, which Passion and Pride indent upon the 
foreheads of their votaries. Religion was no longer 
the handmaid of civilisation, but became an ob- 
stacle to social love and iieace. From the heavenly 
vocation of leading the blind, and teaching the thou- 
sands to control the fierce passions of their nature — 
of asserting pure and high principles as the best 
security for all — the priests became evildoers, and 
degenerated into oppressors, who surrounded them- 
selves with the filth of their vices, and became more 
loathsome than the swine in the mire. Some of the 
superior priests, as Adrian at Bruges, and Abb6 
Truckles, had their harem, after the manner of the 
Eastern monarchs. No pen can describe the crimes 
of the Romish priests — their plots, their incests, and 
assassinations. Before the Reformation, there were 
few who were innocent, from the sovereign pontiff to 
the humblest curate. The facetious Walter Mapes, 
the jovial archdeacon of Oxford, and chaplain of 
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Henry II., ridicules the pope’s interdiction thusj pr 
rather it is thus translated : — 

Friscia&’s head to break, ’tis said, 

It is your intention; 

Bic and Ilec he bids us take 

%To the priest’s declension. 

One of these you harshly seize, 

And rob us of our treasure : 

Hie alone for Hvec must moan, 

*Tis our pontiff’s pleasure. 

Inconsistent Innocent ! 

Ill that name thou claim est, 

Who, when young, didst joy among 
What, grown old, thou blamest. 

Shame await thy grisly pate, 

And thy heart so rotten ! 

Wanton toys and youthful joys 
Hast thou quite forgotten ? 

Sons of war, all similar, 

From soldiers see descending. 

From each king see princes spring, 

Princes else were ending. 

Mourn we then for holy men ; 

Woful their disgrace is; 

They alone must furnish none 
To supply their places.” 

But let not our readers assume that we charge 
these sins on any particular faith. It is sin in man, 
and is to be found in all conventions, which attempt 
to compound a religion of the elements of the world, 
and the spirit of the devil ; and though many assume 
names which seem to silence inquiry, such as the 
Church, the True Church, the True Catholic Church, 
the Protestant, the Reformed Church, yet if they want 
the holy likeness of Christ, they are but children of 
the great harlot. 

In the middle of the twelfth century, the spiritual 
power adopted a more humble tone, whilst it negotiat- 
ed with the civil government; but some circumstances 
very soon proved that the pope demanded the venera- 
tion of kings and people; and, to attain this, he 
scrupled not to use any means, however unjust and 
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aU power, and struggled to exorcja&itfefittiVttiwffwl 
arbitrement which belongs to the Deity. He de- 
manded a complete supremacy (see Appendix, IV.), 
as well as the right to make and determine the wars 
of nations, and the disputes of kings with their sub- 
‘jects. It would be easy to prove that the popes have 
ever been the secret and open enemies of civil mon- 
archy, and that their intrigues have caused more blood- 
shed in war than all other causes. It was intended 
to place in the Appendix a very brief biography of the 
popes, with a relation of the wars they have respec- 
tively fomented j but, for the present, we have only 
space to describe Alexander VI.,* who obtained St. 
Peter’s chair by the foul influence of bribery. It 
may be as well to detail more fully some circumstances 
which occurred in the reign of Henry II., as they 
expose the spirit of the Vatican, and furnish a picture 
of Popery in contention with one of the most noble 
and chivalric princes. As we have before observed, 
the Papacy sought entire dominion over the human 
mind; and this object began to glimmer before the 
acute eye of Henry, who regarded it as one step to- 
wards reducing the authority of the civil powj®r. 
The influence of this mighty prince penetrated into 
those interstices of society where monarchy .had nevey 
before reached. Even the moral authority, once 
attached to the name of king had faded dadngithe 
reign of Stephen; for then, in the midst of socia,!,- 
anarchy, men knew not where to go for protect^® > 
against the assaults of tlie violent. There had beeni 
the framework of a system; but it had, during that • 
king’s reign, become unreal and powerless, emplo3ring 
aU its faculties for supporting its mere state;^ . , i 

, . ' 1 ' i , V . t 

*' Alexander VI. was raised to the chair of St. Pieter,, aWipiigh 
his ntotorioUs immoralities, whilst cardinal, exceeded all description. 
During bia pontificate he committed murder, incest and rape, \idth 
inanity,. and, died, by drinking poison he had parepayed fomertain 
idf^h ^car^iinals whose property he desired to possess. ^ . , , > . , i ' { 
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^^4febili>tated and impure bad the chief 
ment become, and ao many inferior poWera had create 
ed themselves in various parts of England,' all r^ai# 
less of the public good, that the constitution seemed 
il^tterin^ to destruction. Some prompt and special 
mteiposition seemed almost indispensable to supply 
the deficiency of moral government, and restore some* 
degree of unity and order. All parts of society were 
wanting some supereminent being, under whose pro- 
tection they might live, and upon whom they might 
always depend for protection. It was at this crisis 
that Providence raised up this noble and generous 
monarch, Henry 11., who required not the authority 
of ancestral rights, nor the aid of long-settled institu- 
tions; for his genius was so elevated and independent, 
that its action aggrandised its owner to the highest 
degree of magnificence and dignity. In its career, 
there was a glory about it so conspicuous and tran- 
scendant, that whilst the noble and great felt it 
honourable to be allied to it, the vicious shrunk 
before its development. His predecessors had been 
satisfied with the title of king, and gratified With 
their limited territories in France, and were content 
to be “ lord of lords but he had determined to hold 
England in one hand and France in the other, and 
plant his standard in lands almost unknown to his 
predecessors, and (if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion) bearing the inscription, “ king of kings.” He 
Was the sun and shield of all. Yes! he was the soul 
of his people ; and through him’ 'every hope, every 
wish, and every fear passed, ere it could have pwtcJti- 
cal character. His public conduct secured for him the 
highest dignity of monarchy, viz. Chief Conserrifttor 
of Public Peace. He seemed endued with the idtal 
organs just adapted to the imperial and massive gefiitt^ 
of rntmarchy. SutgeCt to some peculiar dxOeptioiis, 
it may be said, that tinder whatever point of VieW Wd 
regard the character <5f Henry, we may discover' the 
means of its strength and infiuenOe to arise from its 
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e)ftire4eyot$dii^. It was,, in truth, the leftdiiig K^a- 
raoter in.Euix^; and aU that was seeking. fidyancp- 
inent or .honour joined an its train; its oonrseiFes 
deanitive mid progressive; it aroused ev^ kind jqI 
aetivity^ and not only , sanctioned but graced every 
kind, of improvement with its fayour; it; became, 
•niot only <br sovereigns, but even for nations, , tbe type 
and, model of real power; and at last sp .splendid 
and well-establisbed, that it promised to guaivi and 
guide the whole destiny of Eurc^; and to have 
determined to alter the genius of the nation it then 
presided over. 

Henry II., as king, warnor, and statesman,- had no 
equal ; he was &r above and beyond the day in which 
he lived. His private character was the display of 
superiority which a refined and elegant mind was eyer 
striving to hide — it was seductive and interesting. 
Such was the dignity of the prince whose long resistance 
of papal authority awakened, in some degree, the glori- 
ous Keformation : but whose spirit, because ambitious 
and glory-seeking, was ultimately overwhelmed by the 
intrigues of the Vatican. Although there ever was an 
iuherent enmity in popery towards civil monarchy, yet 
it , has been tbe policy of the popes to endeavour to 
hide this predisposition from the observation of thc 
mdnarchs of Europe, except when the papal pqw.er 
became irresistible. This demand of supremacy, this 
hostility to civil monarchs, is not a mere incident, but 
belongs to the very existence and nature of Homan 
Catholicism, and to every dynasty which pretends to a 
stt|>remacy over the conscience and soul of man. 

. [The elevation of Thomas a Becket to the chair of 
Canterbury, gave birth to a sudden, protracted, a^d 
n^tatiqg discussion between the papal power, and 
of England. It would be needless to entd^4ntp',a 
lepgjd^ned dqtiail of the .cause of the4)spato .hatwoefn 
primate and his sovereign; bpt itappaa7s.^at^rai 
.yjBuste tha elevation of a&cfcet, hehadevanaffec^ 
a#reipa^ousy pf .tlm .presmnptions-jrf HteiChpjj^j 
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«nd declared his resolution to aid the king in sus^ 
taining the supremacy of the civil power. 

Great was the dismay of the king, when he found, 
almost immediately a Becket became archbishop of 
Canterbury, that he avowed himself the resolute advo- 
cate for the rights of the Church, and the foremost 
rebel against civil power. In the words of the historian, 
“ No change was ever so sudden and violent as that 
which appeared in this prelate, immediately upon his 
election. The refusal of the primate to sign the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon (see App. V.), left no doubt 
in the mind of the king that the hour had arrived for 
him to make an example of the archbishop, and to resist 
every encroachment of the ecclesiastical corporation. 
It waeMthen that the essential nature of man and king 
embodied itself, as a barrier to the presumption of the 
priest. The hireling had risen against his patron, and 
nature revolted at his ingratitude. It may render 
this part of our subject more intelligible, if we explain 
(as nearly as possible in the words of the historian) 
the circumstances which led Henry to require the 
signature of k Becket to those constitutions. 

It appears that, “ in a certain civil dispute which 
occurred in the year 1163, Becket did not con- 
descend to determine the dispute by process of law, 
but excommunicated his adversai^, and without 
having asked the king's consent. 'Diis was a direct 
attack on the royal prerogative. For it had been an 
uncontroverted right of the crown, ever since the 
establishment of the feudal constitution by William 
the First, that neither the tenants in chief, nor the 
servants of the king, could be excommunicated without 
his knowledge and consent, because the consequences 
of that sentence would deprive him of their service. 
But k Becket, who disregarded both the authority and 
the reason of all such laws as tended to restrain or 
control the ecclesiastical power, answered Henry, who 
sent him an order to take off the excommunication, 
that it did not belong to him to command any person 
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to be excommunicated or absolved. - When he found 
that the king insisted upon it, he stniggled^ but at 
last yielded ; yet he made no excui^ for what he had 
done, nor did he acknowledge the right of patronage 
in the lord of the manor, or recede in the least from 
the principles on which he had acted. 

This, and some like incidents, convinced Heiay that 
aBecket would prove his most intractable ad Versaiy; 
and he thought that the refonnation he anxiously 
meditated would now be most properly commenced, by 
taking from the clergy that strange privilege, to whicn 
they still pretended, of being exempt from all secular 
judicature; because, so long as they retained it, they 
might fearlessly persevere in all their other encroach- 
ments on the civil authority. And he had now an 
occasion of bringing on tlie question, with the strong- 
est evidences of the mischiefs that must attend the 
continuance of such an immunity. A’ Becket had lately 
protected some clergymen, guilty of enormous and 
capital crimes, from being delivered up to the justice 
of the crown. Among others there was one accused 
of having debauched a gentleman’s daughter, and of 
having, to secure his enjoyment of her, murdered the 
father. The king required him to be brought to 
judgment before a civil tribunal, that, if convicted, he 
might suffer a penalty adequate to his guilt, which 
the ecclesiastical judicatures could not inflict upon 
him ; but this was resisted by h Becket ; which raising 
a general indignation in the public, Henry summoned 
all the bishops to attend him at Westminster, and 
declared to them, in a weighty and vehement speech, 
the reasons of their meeting. He began by complain- 
ing of the flagrant corruption of the spiritual courts, 
winch, in many cases, extorted great sums from the 
innocent; and in others allowed the guilty to escape 
with no punishment beyond pecuniary commuteitions, 
which turned to the profit of the clergy. By these 
methods, he said, they had levied in a year more money 

D 
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from the people than he did himself, but left wicked- 
ness unreformed, secure, and triumphant. 

Henry having reasoned with them against these false 
assumptions of k Becket, and finding them obstinate, 
reduced his arguments to this question, “Whether they 
would observe the ancient customs and laws of hk 
realm?” To which k Becket, after some consultation 
with his brethren, returned this answer, “ That he 
would observe those laws and customs, as far as he could, 
saving the privilegesof his order and the honour of God.” 
Every one of the prelates, being asked the same ques- 
tion, answered in the same words. The king, ex- 
tremely provoked at this evasive reserve, from which 
none but the bishop of Chichester could be brought to 
depart, said, “ he perceived that a line of battle was 
drawn up against him,” and abruptly left the assem- 
bly. The next morning he took from k Becket the 
education of his son, and the custody of those castles 
which had been committed to him when chancellor, 
and which he had not given up when he resigned the 
great seal, though obviously incompatible with his 
spiritual functions. The loss of the castles did not 
please him; but it particularly grieved him to seethe 
young prince, whose tender mind he desired to mould 
to his purposes, taken out of his hands before he had 
- been able to make any very lasting impressions upon it. 
Yet this he must have expected; unless he was san- 
guine enough to think, that fear would now induce 
the king to continue to him those trusts, which an 
immoderate and unsuspecting affection had rather 
incautiously conferred. 

It appears by a letter from the bishop of Lizieux, 
who knew the secrets of the court, that Henry’s anger 
against k Becket was much inflamed at this time, bjr a 
report, which had been made to him, of a conversation 
held by that prelate with some intimate friends, in 
which he had spoken of hun irreverently, with an air 
of superiority, and as one who thought he could easily 
control and overrule him in any undertaking, from 
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the reciprocal knowledge they had of each other’s 
abilities. Upon this the king said, that it was neces- 
sary for him to exert his whole power, since he found 
he must now contend for his royal dimity; and an 
agreement would be impossible; for neither would he 
.derogate in any manner from that, nor would the 
archbishop desist from his treasonable assumptions. 

The same letter informs us, that if there were some 
persons, to whom the behaviour of a Becket appeared 
to proceed from an extraordinary sanctity and zeal 
for religion, there were others who saw it in very 
different lights. They said, “ His ambition was much 
better gratified, by holding that power independently, 
and through the reverence due to an ecclesiastical 
dignity, which before he had only enjoyed under the 
favour and at the will of another. That, being so 
raised, he was no longer content to sit at the foot, or 
even by the side, of the throne; hut threatened the 
crown itself: intending to bring it into such a depen- 
dence on iiis authority, that the ability to bestow and 
to support it should principally belong to the Church. 
That he set out with opposing the king’s commands, 
in order that all might appear to be absolutely sub- 
dued to his government; since no hope of resisting 
could bo left to any others, where the royal authority 
itself was forced to submit.” He went so far as to 
say, that, “ if an angel should come from heaven, and 
advise me to make the acknowledgment desired by the 
king, without the saving I have thrown in, I would 
anathematise him.” 

Such was the blind and bigoted state of society in 
these days, that a priest could defy the laws of his king 
and country, and set up the interests of the church as 
his justification. Yet the anger of the king arose to 
such an extent, that even a Bccket was uneasy, and 
made some temporary and superficial concessions; 
but doubting his safety; he soon attempted his escape 
from England. Lord Lyttleton says, that the prior 
of the Temple had persuaded k Becket to submit 
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to the order of the king. The monk Gervaise tells 
us, that k Becket then used, in the presence of all 
the bishops, these very remarkable words: “It is 
my master’s pleasure that I should forswear myself, 
and at present I submit to it, and do resolve to 
incur perjury, and repent afterwards as I may.’L 
The bishops then heard him with astonishment; 
yet, as he enjoined them by their canonical obedi- 
ence, they signed and sealed the Constitutions ; but 
(says Hoveden and Gervaise) to the utter surprise 
of all, k Becket himself refused. The primate endea- 
voured to secrete himself in P’rance (the place of refuge 
of many tyrants and traitors, says Lyttleton) under the 
protection of the king (Louis) and the pope ; and 
although it was a high misdemeanour to leave the 
kingdom without the king’s permission, and particu- 
larly forbidden by the Constitutions of Clarendon, yet 
k Becket made two energetic attempts ; but the king 
and his council could not withhold the expression of 
their delight, when they heard that the archbishop 
had failed in his attempts; because, such was the 
state of King Henry’s Norman possessions, that 
k Becket, who knew all his secrets, could have then 
created most extensive and irreparable injury, by 
communicating them to the pope, and many dis- 
affected vassals in those parts. At this time, and 
ever since, the pope has claimed a knowledge of any 
thing and every thing respecting the intentions and 
interests of the sovereigns of the earth; and even the 
haughty k Becket was bound to communicate every 
secret to his superior in the church. Indeed, he was 
too ready to furnish information to the enemies of his 
earthly sovereign ; and the papacy considered it was 
most proper that he should do and say whatever might 
injure the king of England, whilst regarded as a 
heretic by the papal court. Lord Lyttleton (vol. iv. 
p. 63) says, “ The secrets of the state were known to 
the archbishop; and what use he might be inclined 
to make of that knowledge — how many enemies he 
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might raise against his master — how many friends 
he might cool — what instructions he might give to 
those who envied or dreaded the greatness of the 
monarch in prejudice to him and his government, 
was matter of very serious and very uneasy considera- 
;tion; and to prevent giving offence to Alexander, 
the pope, it was thought expedient that Heniy 
should even abstain from the use of his royal pre- 
rogative, in confiscating the estates of the archbishop.” 

There are many instances in the English and con- 
tinental history, to prove that the system of confession 
and secresy is conducted by papists on principles sub- 
versive of the very safety of society. We remember 
the priest. Gurnet, would not tell of the gunpowder 
plot, and that Father Aubigny denied the knowledge 
of the intended assassination of Henry IV. But many 
of our readers are aware of the furtive influence of 
the popish confessional, and the various modes of 
secret proselytism. The Times of December 21,1 845, 
quotes a letter from Berlin on tlie machinations of 
popery, which says, “ That a smpicious Catholic Asso- 
ciation, called ‘ The Order of the Roses,’ has been 
discovered in that capital. This confederacy seems 
to be organised as a lodge of various degrees and 
nations. Fifteen persons form a garland of roses, 
fifteen garlands a rose-bush, and fifteen rose-bushes a 
rose-tree. This lodge is headed by a popish priest, 
who presides over the whole confederacy, as well as 
the individual meeting of the members. Papers were 
distributed among the members, decked with roses, 
and containing edifying verses, for the purpose of 
being learned by heart, and sung. This society is 
to spread popery among the lower orders, and has a 
fascinating novelty, which gives each member an 
interest in proselytism. This Jesuitical artifice was 
disclosed by a Protestant servant girl, in the service 
of a professor of the Consistorial Council.” 

The private aid which the pope rendered in these 
various channels, much encouraged a Becket in his • 
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efforts to subdue the civil power to an obedience to 
the ecclesiastical; and venturing the displeasure of 
the laity, by shielding every priest who broke the 
laws of the land, he became at last so Offensive, 
that the counsellors of the king declared, that 
k Becket’s object was to place the crown of England 
on the head of an ecclesiastic; or, at any rate, that 
he who would be king of England must be content 
to be slave to the archbishop, who was himself but 
a vassal of the pope, and ever obedient to his nod. 
Such awakening and candid declarations aroused 
Henry to seek a contest with a Becket, which should 
be more decisive. The primate began to suspect that 
he was regarded by the people as a traitor, and a 
most ungrateful subject of a most generous and just 
monarch. He therefore aimed to convince all his 
brethren that the king was the enemy of the holy 
church ; and thus he excited much sympathy, and 
many were the prayers offered for the archbishop. 

The mass at the altar of St. Stephen was attended 
with great form, and a Becket ordered it to begin 
with these words : “ Princes sat and spoke against,” 
etc. ; also the second Psalm : “ The rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord and against his anointed.” 
The archbishop despised the advice of his friends, 
who recommended reconciliation, and replied to the 
bishop of London, “ The king’s weapon can indeed kiU 
the body, but mine can destroy the soul, and send it to 
hell.” Here is the Roman pandect, which no Roman- 
ist has ever disavowed or repudiated. Yet we trust 
the light of the brightness of the Day-star on high 
may disperse this fanatical and blasphemous assump- 
tion. Many were the insults which the king suffered 
whilst attempting to induce k Becket to return to his 
allegiance; but k Becket was a true Romanist, and 
he then insisted upon a doctrine which is still the 
doctrine of true Romanism, viz. : that all priests and 
^ their disputes with laymen, should be judged by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and wholly independent of the 
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civil , power.* Upon one occasion, the pope had 
artfully engaged the assistance of Matilda to bring 
about a reconciliation between her son Henry of Eng- 
land and Becket, whereupon a Becket writes to Ma- 
tilda. “ What will it profit the king jrour son before 
God, if he transmits his sins to his heirs, and consti- 
tutes them, as it were, by his testament, adversaries 
of God and his Church ? Or what does it now profit 
his ancestors, if he, taking occasion from their evil 
practice, offends God by a kind of hereditary right ? 
Other services should have been done, and other gifts 
have been oflPered, to appease the Divine wrath, and 
for the salvation and redemption of the souls of his 
forefathers. God is not pleased with sacrifices from 
rapine. It might as well be supposed that a father 
would be pleased to have his son ofiered up in sacri- 
fice to him.” After these expostulations with Matilda, 
which were admirably well calculated to deter her 
from insisting on the antiquity of those rights that 
were in disjmte, the archbishop invites the king, her 
son, to repentance, with a gracious promise of mercy; 
but yet he says, “ that God has drawn his bow, and 
will speedily shoot from thence the arrows of death, 
if princes do not pennit his spouse, the Church, for 
the love of whom he had deigned to die, to remain 
free, and to be honoured with the po^ession of those' 
privileges and dignities, which he had purchased for 
her with his blood, on the cross.” 

Whoever has read the Gospel, must be astonished 
to hear, that an exemption for clergymen from aU 
civil justice was one of the privileges purchased by 
the blood of Christ for his Church ! But a Becket 
having, agreeably to the doctrines of Rome, inculcated 
this to the empress, proceeded to inform her, “ that 
it was her duty to use the care of a mother, and the 
authority of a queen, in reclaiming her son ; as it was 
she who had, Avith many labours, acquired for him his 
kingdom and duchy of Normandy, and transmitted 
* See Times' report of this subject, Sept, 1850, 
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to Wm, by hereditary succession, those rights and 
royal prerogatives, which were now made the occa- 
sion of the Church being oppressed and trod under 
foot, innocent persons proscribed, and the poor into- 
lerably afflicted.” Matilda had not, for some time, 
been used to hear tliat she had over her son the 
authority of a queen, nor that her labours had acquired 
for him his kingdom and duchy of Normandy. That 
both these propositions were false in fact, the arch- 
bishop and she herself must have perfectly known j 
but he thought they would sound agreeably in her 
ears; and it beloved him to render her favourable 
to him in this negociation. He concluded by assuring 
her, “ that, on his part, he would willingly do what 
he could for the salvation of her and her son, perpe- 
tually imploring the mercy of God for them both; 
but he should pray mth more confidence, if the king, 
by restoring peace to the Church, would speedily 
and devotedly return to God, her Maker and Bene- 
factor!” We could furnish many other instances 
of the blasphemy and rebellious conduct of this 
priest, whilst contending for a ])ower the Church 
has always privately sought, and is now seeking; 
a Becket preserved throughout, the most inflated and 
often blasphemers character, assuming the character 
of Jesus when tempted by Satan. When the king 
endeavoured to persuade him to be reconciled, he told 
the king that his observations reminded him of the 
words of the devil to our Saviour : “ All this will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” At 
another time he told the king, in a letter, that no one 
had yet injured the see of Canterbury, without being 
corrected or crushed by our Lord Jesus Christ. One 
of the most infamous and insulting parts of his 
conduct towards Henry, was an attempt to make 
him peijure himself, by consenting to do that which 
he had sworn not to do, viz. : to give the kiss of 
good-will on his (aBecket’s) return to England: and, 
when writing to the pope his report of the interview 
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with the king on his arrival in England, he boasts 
that he had entrapped his royal master, Henry IL, 
inducing him to perjure himself. Such was the 
influence of this priest at Rome, and wherever the 
power of the Vatican was dominant! Indeed, all 
•orders of society watched this dispute with the greatest 
anxiety. 

A’Becket was the veiy centre, of a certain half- 
religious, half-chivalric, but altogether fanatic, aris- 
trocracy, which neither law nor power could disperse. 
He was the apex of scenic demonstrations, surmount- 
ing all the rest of the national grandeur Over this 
aristocracy, and thence over all the civilised world, 
this chieftain waved his flaming crosier. The mili- 
tary disposition of the times, the love of adventure 
and exploits, had nurtured this aristocracy within the 
very bosom of the nation ; and on the topmost 
heights of this convention this priest had founded a 
throne, which for grandeur and circumstance exceed- 
ed all the thrones of the haughty princes of Europe. 
His highly educated mind ana remarkable energy 
alarmed his foes, and encouraged his friends. Roman 
Catholicism was then exercising one of its great 
powers, and exhibiting to the world the absoluteness 
of its monarchy, and the daring nature of its rivalry. 
Its assumptions in England are for the present appa- 
rently much reduced, but its constant hope is in supre- 
macy; and for the attainment of this end it silently 
directs an unseen countless army of indomitable and 
devoted allies, who never tire or sleep. In Ireland 
it panders to the people, in Spain to the prince, in 
America to the form of government. In France it 
. has overstrained its powers. In England it watches 
and waits to take its grades and make its movements, 
when indifierence and a compromising disposition 
yield a safe opportunity. Thousands of Protestants 
slight its development, and will not mark its revela- 
tions. It moves silently along, but is everywhere in 
action. It is like the evening breeze; from whence it 
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comsth or goeth no man may trace. It is like death 
in its triumphs, which for the present are not dis- 
played. Its victims are hidden away. It is a spirit 
— take heed, ye temporising Protestants, or ye wiU, 
ere long, form but a part of its triumph. Its councils 
have commenced their inquisition concerning you and ^ 
me — mark their angry brows — they are resolved^ 
to crush humanity (see Council of Thurles, Sept. 
1850). It patiently awaits a fair occasion to exhibit 
its great attribute, for the Roman Catholic Church is 
composed of but two elements, the power of the priest, 
and the submission of the people. The priest alone 
rises so high above his flock, that all below him are 
his vassals. The Roman Catholic faith depresses all 
human capacities ; it subjects the learned and ignorant, 
the man of genius and the vulgar clown, to the details of 
the same humiliation to priestcraft ; it inflicts the same 
concessions, and confounds all distinctions of society 
at the foot of the same altar, the papal throne, even 
as they are confounded in the holy presence of God. 
It endeavours to suppress liberty, whilst it often aids 
the truly rebellious. It fears the freedom of speech 
on the most vital doctrines of faith; and therefore 
Luther was put to death by Leo (1523) before the 
appointed day, lest he might speak truth, and expose 
the guiltiness of Roman Catholicism. Protestantism 
certainly predisposes men to independence, but never 
to assume equality, and thus confound the good order 
of society. All the holy ends of Protestantism can 
be attained in any and every form of government, 
for whilst it teaches a reverence for its priesthood, 
it reminds all that its priests are but subjects, erring 
men, and therefore when contests arise between its 
monarch and its priests, it suffers no prejudice nor 
mystic influence to guide its judgment against the 
earthly governor. 

Upon one occasion, the archbishop of Rouen had 
the daring to tell the king to his face, that if the 
pope should issue a mandate, prohibiting him com- 
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municating with the king of England, whilst he was 
involved in a dispute with his archbishop (k Becket), 
he, the archbishop of Rouen, would refuse to speak 
or correspond with the king. Upon one occasion, 
the pope offered to absolve the king from his solemn 
arow, as to not giving the kiss to a Becket. Henry 
replied, that he could not accept it; for it reminded 
him of the answer which his grandlather Heniy I. 
gave to another pope (CalixtusIL), who proffered 
to absolve him from a certain oath : “ The pope says, 
that his apostate power wUl absolve me from a solemn 
vow I have taken ; but it does not seem agreeable to 
the honour of a king that I should consent to such 
absolution (see Appendix VL), for who will after- 
wards trust my promise, made upon oath, if, by 
example of what has been done in my case, it should 
have been shewn that the obligation of an oath may 
be so easily cancelled?” It would have been honour- 
able to the memory of this great monarch, if his 
whole conduct in this dispute had been as firm and 
pure as the principle involved in this declaration of 
his grandfather; but we must regret that his conduct 
was at times vacillating, and wholly unlike his general 
character. A’ Becket sought the aid of Pope Alex- 
ander on several occasions; and the language of one 
of his letters runs thus in phrases of Scripture, as 
Lord Lyttleton says, only fit to be applied to Grod : 
“Rise, Lord, and delay no longer; let the light of 
thy countenance shine upon me, and do unto me 
according to thy mercy” (vol. iv. p. 162). In the 
same volume, p. 347, the faithful historian records a 
letter written by the archbishop to a nun he had 
employed to take to the archbishop of York, for 
suspending this magnate priest. “ A great reward, 
my daughter, is proposed to your labour, the remission 
of your sins. The mistress of mercy wUl assist you, 
and ask her Son, God and man, whom she brought 
forth for the salvation of the world. Farewell, spouse 
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of Christ.” This latter term is the universal descrip- 
tion of a nun by Roman Catholics. 

The truth is, that in this dispute, nominally with 
k Becket, the English monarch was in fact contending 
with all the powers of Europe, to whom the Vatican 
was as the heart to the human body. Indeed, suchr 
were the extent and ramification of intrigue which 
were ever agitating the deliberations of the papacy, 
that no civil potentate long enjoyed peace or inde- 
pendence : even Henry of England was often driven 
to a simple and entire dependence on his own original 
nature and genius, and to erect himself with a gaunt 
and physical defiance, challenging the whole world. 

Standing on the mountains, and looking down upon 
the cities of the earth, and challenging the very 
storms to come out from their secret places to meet 
the spirit of independence which reigned in his soul; 
and though ebon night might come on, and the roar- 
ings of the wild and savage might be heard in the 
passes, j et above all might be heard a mighty voice 
echoing from vale to vale, “ I am Plantagenet, king 
of this world.” Thrice would he call upon the moun- 
tains to swallow him, and cast him again to the 
dust, if he, in strait or joy, should ere become 
a slave. His great soul dashed from side to side of 
its manse to seek some ally, and though there was 
a voice as one crying in the wilderness, “ 1 am thy 
brother, and I hold the keys of life and death,” yet 
pride filled his ears, and he could not hear the voice 
of the charmer. 

Glory, mundane glory’s long and festive dream 
could not be broken. The music of his ear — the 
light of his eye — desire of all his heart — his hope — 
his fear — the elements in which all passion lived, 
were swallowed up in this dream of earthly glory; 
and in this dream he dwelt, until his manly form 
became as the leafless boughs in dark winter’s hours. 

The tyranny and breach of faith which distinguished 
the contracts of the Vatican has wholly dispirited 
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many monarchs; but it had the effect of so disgusting 
Henry of England, that he often preferred to declare 
himself its open enemy, rather than depend upon it 
for its aid. It was upon these occasions, that he cut 
through the intertwinings and entanglements of those 
.intrigues his honest mind was unable to understand. 
Indeed, the course and action of government and 
policy were in those days rendered so extremely 
difficult, owing to the influence of the papacy, that 
nothing less than the independent character of Henry’s 
mind could propound the means of securing peace 
and good government in England. 

Yes! it is the awful and dismal shadow which the 
government of popery has left, that induces alarm 
when any thing bearing the features and habits of 
popery appears to share in the power and government 
of this land ; it is the long dark picture of time past, 
which, blending with fantastic mummery, as well as 
presumptuous concessions to error, of present times, 
which awakens strong suspicion of what may be far 
less offensive, and yet not harmless. Such concessions 
and imitations may be regarded as crocodiles’ eggs, 
which only require some fervent changes to bring 
into existence an evil generation. There are (too 
near our Established Church) certain disciples of a 
new fashion of worship, who claim our pity, whilst 
they are in a state but probationary to Eomanism. 
At present, they deem it safest to live upon the glebe 
of rrotestantism, although their hearts contain the 
full purpose of rebellion. To say the least, there is 
in aU this a want of common honesty, and Ignatius’ 
spirit revels in the base ingratitude. At present 
they conduct themselves decorously, and with so 
much dissemblance, that bishops and dames of court 
and fashion, are occasionally in their ranks ; yet, we 
fear, they will ere long join in approval of the 
letter of Pope Alexander, who says, in one of his 
letters, “ If the king does not concede, he may 
depend, the Lord who now sleeps will awake, and the 
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sword of St. Peter will not consume with rust, but 
will be drawn, and exercise a proper vengeance.” 
Alexander, the chief of the papal court, described 
the rebellious & Becket as the champion of Christ; 
and for his sake he banished many excellent and noble 
men, confiscating their estates, and ruining their 
families; sometimes placing the kingdom of England 
and other kingdoms of Europe under interdicts, 
whereby the churches were closed, the sacraments 
forbidden to be administered, the dead buried in the 
highways — and, in some instances, the throne declared 
vacant, the king pronounced an outcast^ and the people 
absolved from their oaths of allegiance; indeed, the 
whole civilized world was sometimes seen rocking 
with convulsive horror and anguish, under the accu- 
mulating pains and penalties issued by the Pope of 
Rome. 

Many letters were written by the pope and his 
cardinals, to the archbishop, assuring him of his 
blessedness, and quoting the scriptural words, “ Bless- 
ed are they who suffer persecution for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” All this 
was the papal reward for a system of rebellion and 
opposition to his sovereign, and for endeavouring to 
excite others to the same evil and unfaithful conduct. 
At the same time the king was assailed by insulting 
letters; and in one of them the language of Pope 
Pascal II. to Henry I. is quoted as applicable, and is 
thus — “ Who doubts that the priests of Christ are 
the fathers and masters of kings and princes, and all 
the faithful? And it is acknowledged to be an act 
of madness for a son to oppose his father, or discipline 
his master, or attempt to reduce that person under 
his power, by whom he ought to believe that he may 
be bound or loosed, not only on earth but in heaven.” 
Again, the king is told, that he ought, like David, to 
humble himself beneath the correction of the Church. 
Such was the comfort and aid rendered by the papal 
court to one who had opposed the necessary course of 
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public justice, and acted in defiance of the laws of 
his country, which he had solemnly acknowledged 
and confirmed. It was Roman papacy defying the 
monarch of England! — it was a season when the 
Roman pontificate thought itself strong enough to ■ 
• declare its boundless and treasonous presumptions, 
which echoed from one end of Christendom to the 
other. The relentless council of cardinals had con- 
sidered and sealed the nature of the temptation to be 
cast before the monarch of England. Insult and 
defiance were now doled out by priestly tongues, 
steeped deep in the poisons of rebellion. The am- 
bitious and blasphemous spirit of popery was then 
bold, but is wily enough to be silent in these better 
times; — so long silent, that some have thought it 
either dead, or its existence fabulous. It lives 1 — 
though, like the prince of darkness, it is in chains at 
the feet of the Lion of Judah. There its monstrous 
being heaves with unutterable anguish, couched in 
its scaly fold, with angry glistening orbs, which roll 
with redoubled anguish as they watch the tribes of 
the faithful breaking their idols and bowing before 
the One God. 

We must look back, ere we can pronounce what is 
the actual nature of the Roman church ; one chief 
object was, and ever has been, to depose human 
. reason, and intercept the voice of Heaven. In the 
reign of Henry II. its desolating policy was passing 
silently over the world, when kings and princes 
became alarmed ; for they felt their thrones tottering 
under them, and their lives in jeopardy ; and when 
they sought for a cause, they discovered that there 
was a mysterious craft and influence in the depraved 
ecclesiastical power (not palpably seen, yet gigantic), 
which threatened to deprive them of their state and 
possessions, unless they consented to hold them as 
vassals of the Vatican. It was in such seasons that 
the ecclesiastical power became endangered. 

There is an opinion, that if the papal council were 
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to recover its power and influence over England, 
that it would never re-enact the violent and presump- 
tuous conduct towards the monarchs of England, nor 
would it enforce its absurd doctrines by severe penal- 
ties, nor perform its mummeries and blasphemous 
exercises, as in times by-gone. We think otherwise 
and that, to be faithful and consistent to its own 
teachers and doctrines, it would be far more cere- 
monious, arbitrary, and cruel. It is true, that such 
conduct might offend common sense, and arouse in- 
dignation and resistance; but these would all be 
crushed by civil power, led by a fanaticism which re- 
gards neither reason nor social happiness, but deems 
torture and death proper penalties to be used by the 
church for proselyting and the purgation of all here- 
sies. Henry was a noble prince, and his people were 
brave and resolute, yet there was a blind humiliation 
secured by the papacy, in which some of the greatest 
civil potentates took part, which enabled the papacy 
to retain for a Avhile its presumptuous and extrava- 
gant arrogance. The darkness and delusion which 
accompany popery have ever, and will ever, coun- 
teract and avert the influence of many of those pre- 
cautions and inquiries we usually make on every 
other subject. Nothing of the earth can resist its 
veiy subtile and wonderful power ; the simple word 
of God is alone sufficient. 1 know there are Tracta- 
lians, and lovers of the works of the Fathers, who 
think they may venture a little way into the enemy’s 
land ; but, alas ! many have been captivated by the 
sorceress, and, we fear, many are in greatest peril : 
a little more music and scenery, with ornamental 
dresses and ceremonies, may appear innocent; but 
they are the emblems and rags of self-righteousness. 
In Henry’s reign Romanism was then also a formalist; 
but it then claimed to be the dictator, not only in religi- 
ous matters, but in many important civil matters; and, 
like all tyrants, became bold and cruel in effecting 
every end its pride desired. Its great assumption 
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was that of a complete vicegerency of Heaven to rule 
the acts and rights of all men — to govern all thought, 
morals, opinions, and conscience. It was under the 
protection of such unbounded power, that it hoped to 
perpetrate, with impunity, perjury, murder, incest, 
blasphemy, and unnatural crimes of the worst de- 
scription. Such was the dark state of the world, 
that all conventions, more or less, were suppliantly 
bowing before the ecclesiastical dynasty ; and, as we 
have said, the mass oft-times threw themselves, in 
the most humiliating form, before this Juggernaut 
of paganism. To resist this leviathan, or check its 
progress, even for a time, became the task or privi- 
lege of a mind which could sec beyond and out of the 
darkness around. It was not only necessary to 
awaken, but to guide, a sufficient means for the end ; 
and to divert, if possible, all the vast and valuable 
capacities of the Church to their proper vocation. 
For this it required all the reason of a superior mind, 
with unprecedented physical powers ; but even these 
would ever have been insufficient for the great en- 
gagement, unless they had been upheld by the highest 
degree of station and authority, and free, in a great 
measure, from that passion and weakness which too 
generally mingle in man. It required a being, or 
rather a spirit, which could set up a standard of 
ethics and moral right, "with an individual inde- 
pendence unaffected by the dark delusions around. 
It required a passionate and barbarian love for liberty, 
united to a civilised genius and acumen. The true 
sentiment of human spontaneity in its most vigorous 
and unrestricted development, the love of nature and 
of man, the defiance of archives and pandects, and all 
which had been and might be. It required that noble 
sensitiveness, yet headstrong resolution, which seems 
truly derivative from high moral nature. It is rather 
difficult for us, in regulated society, to comprehend 
the vastness and magnificence of the spirit which 
must have urged the second Plantagenet in many of 
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his extraordinary feats. Such men have been, and have 
stepped this earthly arena for awhile ; but the secu- 
rity and very safety of civilisation seem to have de- 
stroyed the chief features of their grand development. 
This great prince sought to establish moral influence, 
and the moderate separation of temporal and spiritual, 
power; for, in their confiision, he saw the many 
vicious principles which have ever had so baneful an 
effect on the progress of civilisation. This great task 
required a resolution, which neither the threats of 
the mighty could shake, nor the indifference of the 
superior class, nor the torpor of the unnumbered 
multitude, could distract from its great vocation. 
For it was a war of years, pointed against the preju- 
dices of a mighty class which no man could number 
— against the partialities of nations of warriors and 
philosophers — and against the alliances and affec- 
tions of many of the kings and potentates of the 
earth. The treasures of the world, the might of 
physical action, the patronage of honours and riches 
— the gifts of the present, and the promises and 
hopes of the future world — were in possession of the 
great enemy that was now to be attacked. This 
enemy had held a fortress impregnable for genera- 
tions, whose towers once touched heaven, and whose 
foundations were now blanched with the bones of 
thousands who had presumed to doubt its perfection, 
or to attempt to reduce its arrogance. But it now 
perceived that one of the champions of the human 
family, yet in his youth, in manhood’s gallant hour, 
for a while with less earthly weakness, had thrown 
off the shackles which the human interpreters of the 
Divine will had cast upon him, and was not afraid to 
measure lances with the leaders of the ecclesiastical 
government. It was then that the defensive life and 
feculty which reigned within their mystic arcana 
were first tried and contended with. There was 
then a sudden exercise of all that was splendid, 
mighty, and cruel. It was then, that the degree of 
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criminality and unfaithfulness to which the tyranny 
of the papacy could dare to extend itself, was added 
to the miscellaneous band of its powers. It was 
then, that the meanest of the monastic order was 
invited to cast all his tiny share of cloistered cunning 
and pelf into the gathering tide of the common cause ; 
which, fed by ten thousand tributary streams, did, by 
the vastness of its aggregate, astonish both friend and 
antagonist. It was then that the coffers of the 
Church, which had been filling during a long period 
of darkness, were opened and emptied forth, with a 
haste and zeal that afforded but little opportunity of 
distinguishing the tribute of blood from the gold 
which common intimidation and promises had ground 
from generations long since hidden in their graves. 
It was then that the less differences between the 
su|)erior and inferior ecclesiastics were willingly laid 
aside, and for a while forgotten ; whilst every energy 
was put forth against the spirit which threatened to 
expose the human nature and imperfection of that 
convention, which had been so long revered as alto- 
gether divine and immaculate. Yes ! it was then 
that national councils, provincial councils, general 
councils, with their per]>etual correspondence and 
publication of letters and of admonitions, carefully 
exercised their functions to one common end. Not 
for the search of any great truth, was the intellectual 
life which resided in the bosom of this government 
then used, but for the preservation of principles vicious 
and destructive ! For it was then that the Church 
discovered, that there still resided within the temporal 
power that brute physical force (the only resus- 
citating means), which, if guided by a just and noble 
arm, would realise a government superior and more 
worthy of love than the ecclesiastical system was 
willing to provide. The papacy had for some time 
felt, that as long as the temporal ruler was satisfied 
to receive a part of the plunder which its various 
agents had from time to time torn from the people, 
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without investigating the degree and nature of the 
violence emplojred, there was still hope that the tem- 
poral power might be kept in subjection, and regarded 
as the inferior power. It was when the civil govern- 
ment suddenly hesitated to lend to the Church its 
physical powers of punishment, and claimed for itself 
an individuality of character and action, that the 
ecclesiastical monarchy proved that its own mystic 
machinery (however secret, demoniac, and cruel), 
which gleamed through interstices of the hierarchical 
fabric, was insufficient alone to keep at bay that spirit 
which had been provoked to wrestle in the gloom of 
moral darkness. For this spirit feared, that while 
the Church was recklessly tearing off the remaining 
features of that moral beauty and independence which 
its Maker had mantled it with, an ann was raised to 
destroy all the good order and public tranquillity of 
all the regular jurisdiction of the laws and of the 
king’s sovereignty itself, and, by sure consequence, 
of the whole state. 

One part of the great problem of government was 
then resolved ; and well would it have been with Chris- 
tendom if this king had then been content to be 
guided by the unseen angels of Heaven. Oft did he 
approach the very porch of true wisdom ; but he seemed 
unprepared for the transcendent glories which were 
suffused before him from the mystic things around ; and 
he fell back content with mere earthly means, whilst 
struggling in his high moral vocation. He could see 
the promise on the tablets over the porch of that holy 
place; but unsanctified feelings urged him again and 
again downward, amidst the expediencies and uncer- 
tainties of time. The powerful genius of Henry seemed 
to yearn for some eternal and divine association which 
neither man nor fiend could withstand; and that 
righteous gift was doubtless tendered him in the free- 
dom and liberty of the Gospel ; but things present 
enveloped him, and prevented him seeing the holy 
countenance of the Giver. The throes and anguish of 
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his soul were heaving (as in all who resist the Spirit) 
as a troubled sea; for whilst he saw the mighty assail- 
ant couching round his throne, seeking to stop the 
current of his life, and whilst he defied its trespasses, 
he felt unable to destroy his foe. 

. Yet often from the mists of papacy, surrounded 
by a fanatic people, with fanatic ideas and passions 
(cultivated during a lengthened age of superotition), 
this monarch came forth with a single and definite 
object; viz. to erect a pure monarchy, possessing 
sufiicient absolute power for regulating every interest 
of the nation, so as to secure the greatest degree of 
liberty for his people. It was by the influence of his 
distinguished authority, that Henry II. reduced the 
arrogance of priestcraft, and elevated the genius of 
government. 

It has been said that these were days of darkness, 
and it might be added, of extreme profligacy and 
sensuality, mixed with su{)erstition. How could it 
be otherwise? Papacy dominant ! Papacy, the imme- 
diate heir of paganism; retaining its essence and 
features, its worship of images and of dead men, 
whom it deified with prayers, hymns, and incense! 
Papacy, the teacher of auricular confessions, absolu- 
tion, indulgences of sins! Miracles wrought by 
images, pictures, and the bones of the dead ! Tran- 
substantiation, or the assumed power of forming the 
real body of Jesus by the hands of man ! The infal- 
libility of the pope, and his right to be the interpreter 
and dispenser of the Scriptures, declaring that he 
held the keys of heaven and of hell, and that he had 
authority to absolve from oaths, to break allegiance, 
to dethrone kings, and to torture and destroy man- 
kind! Papacy! the blatant, deceitful beast, which, 
while it boasted that druidical ignorance and impiety 
were expelled from the land, introduced mummeries 
and impositions of its own still more iniquitous, 
cruel, and absurd ; destroying the loveliest parts 
of God’s creatures, and with vengefiil blasphemy 
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nlai lining a right to punish with tortures, even unto 
death, all kindreds and nations who presumed to com- 
mune with God without the intervention of the Romish 
priests, or who dared to denjr the supreme and divine 
power of the pope.* The influence of this new reli- 
gion was unfit and unlikely to dispel moral darkness,, 
or to elevate the supreme part of man’s nature, espe- 
cially since the ministei’s themselves were supersti- 
tious, venal, and self-indulgent. 

The Romish clergy were, at times, during the 
reign of Henry II., veiy obnoxious to the people. 
It is said by Rapin and others, that no less than one 
hundred murders were committed by the clergy 
during the very early part of this reign, and none of 
the murderers had been brought to suitable punish- 
ment. Some had purchased absolution for incest, 
rape, petjury, and murder, even before these crimes 
were perpetrated; some, after; and they defied all 
law, depending on their influence with the pope or his 
satellites. All this avowed infamy will bear but a 
slight comparison with the number and enormities 
of the murders and cruelties which the papacy has per- 
petrated in the unseen and undistinguished walks of 
private society, through the instrumentality of its 
agents, the various priests, who (like serpents) insi- 
nuated themselves into every family of respectability. 
Heaven and the grave can alone tell over this awful 
list. When Rome was besieged in 1848, and the 
pope driven out, the bones of thousands of victims 
were discovered, who had been secretly put to death 
by the Inquisition. It has been but seldom that the 
public, or the magistrates of civil power, have been 
allowed even to catch a glimpse of the acts of the 
papal monsters, who allowed nothing to stay their 

* Solus Romanus Pontifex jure dicitur universalis. Illi soli licet 
pro teniporis necessitate novas leges condcre. Paps solius pedes 
omnes principes deosculantur. Illius solius nomen in ecclesiis reci- 
tatur: unicum est nouien in mundo. Illi licet Imperatores deponere 
—Greg. Epist. 
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arm when any object arose which awakened their 
cupidity or lust.* 

History furnishes many instances of the zeal with 
which the synods of bishops condemned the simple- 
hearted. This zeal was fatal to thirty poor Germans, 
•and their pastor, F. Gerard, a man of good character 
and learning, who were apprehended at Oxford in 
this reign, and who having been found guilty of obsti- 
nate heresy, were branded and shorn of aU covering, 
because they had not orthodox views of purgatory, 
saints, reliques, etc. They all ])erirthed of hunger 
and cold. The name and sufferings of this good 
reformer are little known, and less remarked upon; 
but the righteous never die, or as a poet has said : — 

They never fail, who die 
In a great cause ; the block may soak their gore ; 

Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and cjistle walls; 

But still their spirit walks abroad .” — Marino Faliero, 

Yes, Ids spirit dashes through 8j)ace and^ time, and 
compaiiionises with spirits of love, who lead it to plains 
of ever-living green, where it may bask in the light 
and glory of its Maker, whilst panting Time in nether 
worlds is charmed to endless sleep, by swi^et accord 
from tongues of seraphim. There it will recount 
the ways of God to man and earth, and with ten 
thousand angels round the throne, cry Holy, holy, 
holy ! Then it will see the resting-place of the people 
of God, and the beaming crowns for the Christian 
warriors who have fought the good fight. 

It will be needful to refer to some instances of the 
persecuting spirit of popery ; but an equal charge 
against the church of Rome is, that it has ever denied 
the exercise of individual reason; and though this 
could never wholly stay the action of those minds 
which this artful denial was intended to control, 

* See Appendix for quotation from that valuable Journal the 
Times, November 15, 1844. 
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yet it was sufficient to depress and impair that reason 
to which she forbade action. This was an unfaith- 
fulness and a repudiation of her assumed divinity. 
It was human weakness, glaring on the brow of the 
spiritual vocatiou, fearing that her mystic knowledge 
and superstitious influence .would be exposed and 
attenuated! It was man intercepting the light of 
Heaven from the eountenances of his fellow-men I It 
was man opposing his Maker in the course of his 
wide developments and purposes! It was pride 
united to meanness ! It was form and earth opposing 
Spirit and Heaven ! It was a denial of the liberty of 
thought, and an attempt to urge that angel of light, 
the spirit, by force and cruelty ! Yes, faith was urged 
by fear, and made a thing of time and place ; whilst 
demonstrations of the power of man were exhibited — 
such as fire, the sword, and the inquisition — to 
purify heresies (so called); and the Spirit of God 
was insulted. The papacy required that the tradi- 
tions or works of the fathers should be accepted as 
part of the rule of faith. Indeed, Lord Lyttleton 
says, that as early as the troubled reign of Stephen, 
the popish jpriests had invented a set of principles, 
supergoverning the law and the king, said to be 
found in books at Oxford by Vaccarius; and a col- 
lection called the Decretum obtained great credit. 

The cities of Languedoc were at this time remark- 
able for their commercial wealth and their spirit of 
independence. They had now declared that the Scrip- 
tures were the sole rule of faith, and consequently con- 
demned the supremacy over the conscience claimed by 
the Romish priesthood. Such a doctrine awakened 
the extreme anger of the Vatican; and they were 
stigmatized as the worst of criminals. All the reform- 
ers were delivered over to the fierce soldiery of the 
Roman Catholic princes, and the same privileges were 
granted to those who took arms against them, as to 
crusaders and pilgrims to the holy sepulchre. We 
shall not pain our readers by details of the terrible 
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effects of the vengeance of the Vatican ; for these reli- 
gious persecutions present the most horrible picture 
of inhuman barbarities. The cardinal of Albans, 
abbot of Clairvaux, had the melancholy occupatioh of 
commanding the first expedition against these humble 
rfnd holy reformers. The horrors of these impious 
wars exceed all others recorded by the historian. 
It was thus the church employed murderers as mis- 
sionaries, and indiscriminate massacres as her best 
arguments. It Avas in these wars, that the crafty 
Philip Augustus took an active and cruel part against 
the Albigenses, merely to avert the anger of the pope, 
but under the affectation of quelling schism.* 

About the year 1160, one Waldo, a merchant of 
Lyons, having studied the Bible, and declared that tran- 
substantiation was unscriptural, became the founder 
of a sect immensely numerous. In Savoy they were 
called Waldenses, Albigenses in France, and Lollards 
in England. The good Thomas Fuller says, “'The 
pope declared them to be the vilest order of heretics, 
and invited all good Christians to unite in a cru- 
sade, and root them out with all cruelty. He 
promised to the undertakers of this crusade the 
self-same indulgences and pardons which had been 
promised to that blind and bigoted host, which bled 
and died in the general crusade.” Fuller quaintly 
says, “ His zeal to exterminate these poor reformers 
rendered him blind to the fact, that Albigeois was 
much nearer than Palestine, the labour greater, whilst 
the rewards were equal.” Dr. Field, in his Book of 
the Church (bookiii. cap. 8.), says, “ These reformers 
were worthy servants of God.” Dr. White, in his 
reply to Fisher, says, “ The Waldenses, from whom 
they sprung, maintained the same doctrine in sub- 
stance with modem protestantism ; but their resolution 
to resist the infallibility of Romanism excited a scene 
of blood-guiltiness, which has few parallels in the 
history of Christendom. Rankin, in his History of 
* Note Appendix, No. VII., Schism, 
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France, sets out their doctrines, which were strictly 
scriptural, whilst their habits were temperate, and 
consistent with their profession. 

The Vatican pointed to them as a set of wild 
maniacs, only fit for entire extermination ; and Pope 
Alexander issued the most woeful and awful decrees, 
calling upon all Christians to unite in a crusade 
against them, which the vilest of characters complied 
with. 

The page of history informs us, that twenty-three 
thousand of these holy reformers were put to the 
sword in one day, by the orders of the abbot of 
the Cistercians. A slight idea may be formed of the 
cruelty and fanaticism which urged on this priest in 
his bloody occupation, from the following circum- 
stance: — The noble and devoted Count Raymond was 
defending Besiers, the capital; and some hesitation 
being felt just before the assault, as to sparing those 
in the city who were faithful to the Romish see, the 
question was put to the abbot; to which his ferocious 
and blasphemous answer was — “ Kill all; kill all: 
God will find out those who belong to him.” In this 
persecution, one million of our fellow-creatures were 
massacred. 

The Vatican was ever active in detecting schis- 
matics of all kinds ; holding up such schisms as proofs 
that injury arose by the spread of the Gospel, and 
that therefore it was necessary to withhold the Bible 
from the laity. It may be readily assumed and 
acknowledged, that many sects were generated from 
the sudden spread of the gospel. Its glorious rays 
spread light to all; yet some were dazzled by the 
mass of treasures which it disclosed, as the inheritance 
of the true followers of Christ; and some probably 
felt as persons rising from a long trance of darkness, 
and for awhile they but partially understood the 
mission of the holy book. Hence sects arose, pro- 
fessing tenets bearing but a partial similitude to the 
truth of the word ; and very few revivals of religion 
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have ever occurred, without furnishing painful scenes 
of extravagance and fanaticism. Yet God, is the 
same — the letter of God remains the same; a test 
and reference which mostly moderates the extrava- 
gant, and corrects the disorder of fanaticism; and 
.yet amongst the wild and schismatic were generally 
some of the best and most heavenly-minded persons, 
whose virtues much extenuated the violence and 
excitement of their sect. 

The system of persecution shews that the Vatican 
was wholly blind to the principles of sound govern- 
ment. It sought to regulate and govern, whilst it 
disregarded the essence of government. It relied 
on a mere system of ways and means wholly physical, 
and that, whilst affecting to recall the minds and 
spirits of men to listen to its teaching, and to respect 
and reverence its dogmas. It seemed to fdrget that 
a good church is ever intent upon discovering those 
truths which should govern and lead mankind; and 
in endeavouring to persuade men to acknowledge 
those truths, and to adopt and respect them willingly 
and freely, it seemed to forget that compulsion can- 
not excite faith, whose domain and territory is the 
conscience ; and that every species of force must be 
illegal and wicked, whatever may be the end designed. 
Again, the priests of the doctrines of peace and love 
should hope to promulgate and advance principles only 
by acts of love and peace. This correspondence of 
good life with good doctrine will ever justify zeal and 
energy. By this means may the teachers hope to 
bring the wanderer to the fold ; by the investigation, 
the preaching and teaching of religious truths ; the con- 
stant administering to religious wants ; admonishing, 
censuring, and living the life of their Master. They 
perform the holy, exalted, and noble task which 
religious government has to perform. How many 
are the privileges of the missionary to the spirits of 
men — to describe the land of peace and rest for the 
soul — to shew the path to that land — to describe 
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the Circeian notes of the tempter — to sing of the 
goodness and eternal wisdom of the King of Heaven, 
and the Lord of life and glory, and to be ever ready 
to resolve the problems of human destiny, and to 
expound the troubles of time. When the spiritual 
teacher addresses the spirit and intellect, he engages, 
the free will of man, and instead of contracting, he 
expands the powers of comprehension, and shews the 
smiling countenance of his Creator behind the heavy 
cloud. In this glorious vocation, spirit elevates spirit, 
and teacher and disciple become a grand expression 
of beauty and holiness, whilst freedom and heavenly 
love beam around them. When the teacher is thus 
engaged in his true and glorious vocation, he no 
longer appears as a dictator or task-maker, but as a 
guardian and regulator of those grand principles 
which form the basis and security of society. 

Many and remarkable are the duties of the reli- 
gious teacher, in addition to the common destinies 
and nature of man. There are a number of problems 
whose solution we cannot work out in the present life. 
These, though immersed with an order of thoughts 
distinct and distant from the world around us, and 
apparently beyond the reach of our many extra- 
ordinary faculties, do not less searchingly torment 
our spirits; for our nature, our immortality, are 
evinced most when struggling for the evidences of 
many mysteries which seem to append to the future. 
Life, death, and immortality are all mysteries without 
the spiritual teaching, yet these wonderful gifts of 
the goodness of heaven may become sources of alarm 
and distressing doubts, until the spiritual teaching 
expounds them and their relations. The solution 
of all these mysteries, the creeds and faith which con- 
tain them, or are supposed to contain them, are the 
leading subjects for divine interpretation. Again, how 
often does the question rush to the mind. Whence 
cometh morality, which leads men to the very porch 
of religion, the disposition to believe in some superior 
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being, and to look for some other and purer state? 
At one moment the very inmost recesses of our souls 
are stirred up and set in action. To-day the imagi- 
nation breathes forth some wonderful conception of 
good or evil destiny, and some new channel and 
•means of spiritual exercises present themselves, which 
flicker around the mind, and declare themselves more 
able to satisfy the yearnings of the soul; and the 
poor spirit rushes to and fro for some resting-place 
on earth. It is then the holy men of God, the teachers 
of God’s doctrines and will, are required. It is then 
they may -with a tender voice and unwavering hand 
point to Calvary’s Mount. For this tender influence, 
it must be apparent that all violence, force, and for- 
mality are wholly unfit; yet, notwithstanding the 
exalted and ennobling nature of the vocation of the 
church (App. VIII.), she, the Romish church, stooped 
to claim a right of compulsion ; a right, however, con- 
trary to the very nature and spirit of religious society, 
to the origin of the church itself, and to its primitive 
maxims — a right disputed by many of the seers and 
fathers of the infallible church, and by some who 
were most revered and illustrious, viz., ot. Ambrose, 
St. Hilary, and St. Martin ; but nevertheless, this 
tenet became an important feature of Romanism. It 
assumed the right of driving men like sheep into the 
tabernacle, and punishing them physically for vari- 
ances in faith, which it termed heresy (App. IX.). It 
was then the Romish church evinced to the minds of 
the truly holy and intelligent, that it was itself but 
a barbarian, and violator of true liberty ; for it sought 
to domineer over all that personal and spontaneous 
intellect and liberty which make men accountable, 
good, and great. 

In the mean time, this force was met by man’s 
moral and divine resistance, and indeed there were 
counteracting spirits in the church itself; because all 
that was original and pure was not absorbed and 
destroyed. Human thought and liberty might appear 
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to be fettered, and the majority in councils might for 
a day hold back the natural and ultimately irresistible 
principles of trutji and justice. Yet this strain and 
stretch of the powers of the church, brought on, as it 
were, paralytic action and painful throes for life, which 
humbled its high bearing, and compelled it to glance, 
around on the world and the flesh for aids and sym- 
pathies. The mysterious designs of the church, its 
authority and wonderful influence, were all in part 
and at times acknowledged to those who were called 
out to aid in the oppression of man and liberty, for 
those mercenary allies demanded to investigate their 
leader’s credentials. Such excitements rapidly re- 
duced reverence, and turned allies into familiars, 
until at last there were resolute antagonists ■within 
the very bosom of that church, yea, that church 
which had proscribed heresy and condemned the 
right of free inquiry — that ecclesiastical convention 
which had shewn such contempt for individual rea- 
son, and had announced the imperative transmission 
of doctrines, was now evincing disputatiousness and 
direct heresy in some of its leading axioms; and then 
no society on earth was more declarative of individual 
reasons, or more lavish and fruitful of heresies. These 
very heresies have been the evidences of its vitality, 
and of the moral action of divine elements which no 
tyranny or arbitrary assumptions could crush. Indeed 
these very heresies were but the struggles of truth 
seeking the light, and some arena for its expansion. 
Although the Romish Church attempted to destroy 
the liberty of human reason, yet it Avas ever affecting 
to be making appeals to reason. We say affecting, 
for we cannot discover that any sincere appeal to 
reason was intended by provincial councils, national 
councils, general councils. 0 no ; Ave know these 
were for other purposes, viz., to adjust authority, and 
mark out means most likely to crush resistance, and 
destroy all who dared to think for themselves. No 
government noAv appeared to go so far in discussions 
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and deliberations. The infallible church and its end- 
less councils were ever propounding new doctrines, 
and inventing new means, and resorting to refined 
artifices for the sustentation and spread of its power, 
and yet such was its jealousy and tyranny, that when- 
ever any set of men assumed the right of judging for 
themselves on subjects of faith, it wovM array itself 
with affected indignation, and vehemently hasten, with 
the aid of the physical arm, to exterminate those who 
exercised principles which it afiected to use for its 
own preservation. 

So heretical was the government of the church, so 
time-serving, so debased, and so artful, that when- 
ever she fell in the meUe of the ruin of other conven- 
tions, she changed, or rather afiected to change, her 
very objects, and the character of her passions. Her 
love of power and her pride have long been her 
most prominent features ; and yet, when at the fall 
of the western empire she found herself surrounded by 
beings of aboriginal dispositions and natures, before 
whom an assumption of superior power would be 
wholly intolerable, she couched down and waited the 
fulness of time. She secreted her talons, and hid 
away the pandects and scrolls of her authority. She 
went forth with the barbarian chieftain, and rebuked 
not his wild enthusiasm or dreadful errands of blood. 
She bowed down in the mire of his superstitions; and 
although there was neither tradition nor creed, nor 
feeling, to create a single sympathy, yet she perceived 
that her safety and existence depended upon quiet 
submission and continued silence. Years of time, and 
certain disputes and attritions of powers, in which the 
barbarians suflfered vicissitudes, yielded her some op- 
portunities of asserting her nature; and when the 
barbarians were almost unconscious, she conceived 
the most efiective me-ans of seduction, viz., that of 
dazzling their senses and working upon their imagina- 
tions. It was then she presented number, pomp, and 
effulgence of religious ceremony; and she converted 
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them to become listeners by the grandeur of her exhi- 
bitions. But even then she stepped slowly and gently 
amongst the magnificence and grandeurs of barbarism, 
and it was long ere she dared to whisper or intimate 
that she desired to introduce an unseen and mystic 
power, before which they would be required to bow.- 
0 no ; she then, as now, exemplified the attitude and 
artfulness of the man of sin. She knew that danger 
was not over ; that no common tie had united her to 
the barbarian. The brutality, the ingenuousness, and 
reality of barbarism was a fact which challenged all 
her powers to supergovern ; for the blood-stained 
chieftain went forth in the mom, defying all things, 
and fearless as the wild blast. The eloquence of 
nature, her mountains, her echoing waterfalls, her 
grandeur of loneliness, all met this being in brother- 
hood, decked his brow with wild impassioned intents, 
beamed on him with associating sympathies, so that 
he, in defiance of all powers, stamped upon the earth, 
regardless of the future. Such a being stood forth as 
a god upon the world ; and the Church saw that no 
principle or power of the earth could dictate to such 
a being; and therefore she yielded her darling, her best 
beloved attribute, and announced (0 hear it, north, 
south, east, and west)— the church, the Romish church ! 
the haughty ecclesiastical imperialist spoke in soft 
and gentle voice — and announced her own inglorious 
humiliation. To save herself and all her abominable 
rites and possessions^ she, the Romish Church, declared 
that force had no authority over religious belief, hopes, 
or promises, and that the spiritual and temporal worlds 
are eternal, and have an eternal distinction. We have 
observed this selfsame artifice practised by the learned 
and heroic priest Becket ; for until he had secured 
the highest office in the state, he pretended to be most 
jealous of the ecclesiastical assumptions, and resolved 
to maintain the independence of the civil power; but 
immediately he had clutched the seals of office, and 
the see of Canterbury owned him as its chief, than 
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did the glistening scales of the serpent glow and bum 
with animation, and the forked tongue was used for the 
entire destmction of all civil government. A’Becket 
was but the model and forerunner of many such art- 
ful and envious Komanists, who are watching for the 
test occasion to set up their standards of blood- 
thirsty rebellion. We fancy we saw dai*k and awful 
recipes lately lying on the tables before the Synod of 
Thurles. Yes, we think we heard the rattling of 
strange and cruel instruments, which have been hidden 
for some ages, but are now being gradually removed 
from their long resting-places. Yes, though music 
breathed its most sweet, solemn and dulcet tones; 
whilst many voices sang the Jjitany of the Virgin in 
true Gregorian cadence, though manly vigour and 
earthly passions assumed the deep, silent, aye, and 
pallid expression of meekness and waiting, yet the 
eloquent tongue of one of Tuam reminded that 
council of seers that the spirit of the Vatican 
was awaking from its long dream; and that time, 
and years, and forbearance had not worn away or 
changed that enduring and jealous passion in the 
church towards the civil power; and though some 
who were there had so lately sought the very pre- 
sence of their true, virtuous, and thrice lovely Queen, 
and pretended to present before her the gait and airs 
of loyalty and love; yet, be it known, there went 
forth from that council a decree containing insult to 
that Queen ; and its breath was adapted to wither 
and blight the hopes of many of Erin’s children, and 
stay the spread and freedom of all learning; and, to 
use the language of one of the greatest writers and 
thinkers : “ The clergy of Ireland is disaffected towards 
the imperial government ; it cares little for the im- 
provement of the people, and much for its own 
power, and it acts in constant communication with 
the court of Rome, whose orders it implicitly obeys. 
They, the priests, attempt to tighten the screw of 
ecclesiastical despotism, and stop the progress of 
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civilization. All this time England, her sovereign, 
parliament and people, look on passively; and are 
partly unable, and partly unwilling to make any 
attempt to apply any remedy or remove the cause” 
(see Times, 28th Sept. 18.50). Koman Catholicism 
is unaltered, having encountered nothing which has, 
changed it ; it is as old and immutable as self- 
righteousness and sin; and some who have made 
many investigations as to the nature, practice, and 
progress of lioraanisra, have no hesitation in saying 
that Komanism is no faith, has no faith, and contains 
no principles or axioms directed to the well-being of 
man on earth, or his elevation to the supernal world. 
Romanism is an impostor — it is a mere worldly con- 
ception and usurper; it affects solemnity and sanctity 
as a blind and deception : its history proves it to want 
every feature and characteristic whicli mantled the 
Saviour, and rendered his presence in this Avorld 
glorious and beloved. Its cmelties and venal prac- 
tices are to be found in every page of history. That 
our readers may themselves determine as to the rea- 
sonableness or sincerity of the charges made against 
the Albigenses, viz., tnat they were vile schismatics 
and heretics, we have entered, in Notes 7 and 9, into 
the subject of Schism and Heresy. In these Notes, as 
well as in the Notes on “ Church,” No. 8 and 9, we 
have abstained from any partial expressions or defi- 
nitions. 

In watching the history of Christendom, we observe 
that upon aU those occasions, when men have suddenly 
appeared upon the theatre of time to proclaim the 
doctrine of spiritual power and influence, there has 
instantly arisen an opi)onent authoritative and ener- 
getic, aided by the sword of the state or the sublime wis- 
dom of materialism and philosophy, which have been 
generally succeeded by thundering proclamations con- 
cerning the divinity and infallibility of the national 
religion. In the former case, the state lends its power 
for the suppression of that which it tenns fanaticism or 
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artful rebellion ; and in the latter case, the pride of in- 
tellect is aroused, aud contends for the mastery, whilst 
it undertakes, through a variety of material pheno- 
mena, to prove the foolishness and vulgarity of spiritual 
presumptions. The birth of our Lord, the High Priest 
of Christendom, induced the king of the Jews to 
murder thousands of innocent children ; and nothing 
less than the blood of Christ himself could satisty the 
pride and jealousy of the enemies of His spiritual king- 
dom. The state then perceived that a new and sub- 
lime attribute was presented, that thousands were not 
unwilling to examine its nature and pretensions. 
Kings and emperors began to doubt whether it might 
not cast a blaze of light into the dark provinces of 
tyranny, and disembowel the secrets of the lust of the 
flesh, the pride of life, and the desperate wickedness 
which nourished them, and might perhaps rend aside 
the dogmas which centuries had heaped up as the 
safeguards of cruelty and imbecility, imperfection, 
and formality. It is on such occasions that tyranny 
deigns to awaken and look upon the surrounding 
rivals, to ascertain if they arc able to contend with 
the eccentric allegations of truth. At such times there 
has been something in all this hustle which promised to 
emancipate mighty and native powei-s, whilst it revealed 
their true and transcendent action. But there were 
jealousies that an antagonistic government might arise, 
although there remained the echo from those holy 
lips, “My kingdom is not of this world.” For a 
time this visitation awakened holy men to execute 
their sublime duties, fearless of all the threats of 
earth ; for their life was hid in Christ. The fast- 
nesses of Satan seemed about to be routed, and the 
borders of sin to be measured, and likely to fall 
into the hands of eternal Love. But alas ! the ex- 
ample of Him who went about doing good was for- 
gotten ; and the enemy of man and the earthly ruler 
opened the doors of their treasures, and displayed 
riches and honours; the eyes of the spirit became 

F 2 
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dazzled ; the disciples of the spirit imbibed the 
waters of the earth ; they commingled with the 
daughters of Canaan ; they sat at the feet of the 
philosopher of materialism; they engendered strifes ; 
they sought the favour of princes of the earth ; they 
wielded the physical sword; they contended without 
the fear of God before their eyes ; they embrued their 
hands in the blood of the brethren ; they yelled with 
the joy of fiends ; heaven was eclipsed from their eyes. 
This may be taken as the state of the Church during 
the Athanasian and Arian wars; and we may presume 
to say, that the guile of the earthly princes in parti- 
cular seduced the fathers into the commission of many 
of those woeful and heart-rending cruelties which 
mark the general history of religious wars. It was 
even then that the s[)irit of the Vatican was exist- 
ing, and pride and the lust for power ploughed their 
angiy path through rivers of blood ; and on the judg- 
ment-day ten thousand times ten thousand witnesses 
shall appear, and justify the awful judgment of God. 
“Who”, says Ilishop Newton, “can make any computa- 
tion or even form any conception of the numbers of 
pious Christians who fell a sacrifice to paj)al bigotry? 
In the war against the Albigenses, there perished one 
million. From the institution of the Jesuits in 1580, 
in a period of littleinore than thirty years, nine hundred 
thousand Christians were slain. In the Netherlands 
alone, the Duke of Alva boasted he had despatched 
thirty-six thousand by the hands of the common 
executioner. In the short space of thirty-six years, 
the inquisition destroyed one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls. Dominic was canonized on account of the 
cruel zeal he exercised against the poor Albigenses, 
and was elected inquisitor-general when that court was 
established; for the pope thought this cruel, hard- 
hearted Spaniard would become a sure servant to per- 
secute and torture without once relenting. Alas ! how 
many victims of his inhuman barbarity will confront 
him on the judgment day. They will rise from their 
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secret graves, to give evidence against this monster — 
thousands and tens of thousands. From many a city 
and many a plain, thousands will congregate to bear 
testimony against the great harlot — the abomination.” 
Some will come from the fathomless ocean, from their 
deep beds on the ribbed shore ; from Iceland’s snowy 
mountains; from Syria’s burning sands; from the 
graves where the dark Suliote rests and the lonely 
Numidian sleeps; from the peaked towers of Switzer- 
land; from Scotia’s wild rocks; from Portugal and 
Spain’s fair sunny provinces, many a bronzed hand 
shall be reared; from Erin’s lands millions shall press 
around the throne, with the testimony of blood. 

Although we reflect on the persecutions of Chris- 
tians by Christians, yet no just mind can charge tlie 
religion of Christ with their calamities, for we know 
that the pride of Paganism conducted a most frightful 
persecution amongst its votaries, who were as much in 
princi])le and practice persecutors, as any Christians. 
The wise and learned Socrates was persecuted on ac- 
count of his religious views ; the charge against him 
• was, that he did unrighteously and curiously search 
into the great mysteries of heaven, and that he taught 
his disciples to believe there were other divine essences 
besides those said to be amojig tlie gods worshipjjed 
at Athens. These views were regarded as dangerous 
to the state; and therefore the governors of Athens 
became tyrannical. 

There is a passage in the book of Judith which 
intimates, that the ancestors of the Jews, namely, 
Chaldeans, were persccutcxl on account of their re- 
ligion (see chap. v. G). Anaxagoras was persecuted 
because he said the sun was a globe of red hot iron, 
which was deemed heresy, and a faith capable of 
bringing the national gods into contempt — the sun 
being worshipped as a god by his countrymen. 

Not only the Athenians, Lacedmmouians, Spartans, 
ancient Persians, and Scythians, but Juvenal also gives 
some very tragical accounts of the persecutions among 
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the Egyptians, “ whenever,” as he says, “ any man 
or set of men dared to' analyze the nature or character 
of the national gods.” 

Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Antoninus Pius, Anto- 
ninus Philosophus, Severus, Decius, Callus, Valeri- 
anus, Dioclesian, and others of the Roman emperors/ 
will long be remembered as the chief monsters who 
persecuted the early Christians. The history of the 
awful persecutions during these reigns also evinces 
that the jealousy of the government was the cause of 
the persecutions. 

Persecution comes of no creed, but is a disgrace to 
all. It comes not from natural religion, nor is it 
akin to the religion of Christ, but it comes from the 
professors of aU religions ; it is seen in the owner of 
the palace, in the conduct of the inhabitant of the 
cottage, in the priest, the soldier, and citizen, and in 
every order of society it exists, where pride and the 
devil reign, and is never exemplified but by the 
enemies of the Lord Jesus Christ. It prevailed 
amongst the ancient fathers, the popes, priests, and 
confessors. It has been seen amongst Mahoinmedans, 
Buddhists, Catholics, and Protestants. Its awful 
flame has been seen devastating in the patriarchal 
and profane, the ancient, the middle, and modern 
ages of the world; it is the beacon of pride and 
domination, and has created disorders and misery 
murder and blood- shedding, in every order of society; 
it is the foe of man, it is the man of sin, rejoicing in 
the destruction of God’s creatures. Its modes and 
attitudes of cruelty are indeed various. Sometimes 
it seizes its victims as a roaring lion ; sometimes, as 
an artful serpent, it entwines itself around the being 
of its victim ; sometimes it tantalises and insults ; 
sometimes it defaces the form and comeliness of the 
body; at other times, it undermines and deceives the 
capacities of the mind, by formalities and gorgeous 
ceremonies; whilst it endeavours to rob its victim of 
the hopes of the spirit, it presents false shadows in 
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place of that peace which passeth all understanding, 
and that rest which belongeth to the people of God. 
Alas ! alas ! but what varied differences amongst the 
teachers of the Gospel led to the woes and travail 
of the Church. The pretext for these cruelties has 
•ever been the cause of religion. 

We believe that the greatest offence which these 
Albigenses gave to the Romish Church was their firm 
denial of Transubstantiation.* It is not intended in 
these few pages to discuss at any length the various 
doctrines of Romanism ; yet it may be remarked, 

* The language of the Council of Trent respecting this doctrine 
is as follows: — 1 profess, that in the mass is offered to God a true, 
proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead; and 
that in the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist, there is truly, 
really, and substantially, the body and blood, together with the soul 
and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there is made a 
conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the body, 
and of the whole substance of the wine into the blood, which 
conversion the Catholic (Church calls Transubstantiation.** Authors 
differ as to the period when this doctrine was introduced, which, 
perhaps, is not important. No heretics ever disturbed the church 
so extensively. Not even Pelagius, who agitated his heresy in 
original sin and free will ; nor Arius, in his contention on the con- 
substantiation in separate and unequal constituents of the Trinity. 
The true scriptural doctrine upon the subject of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper is this — -that the change which takes place in the 
elements of bread and wine is merely a change of character and of 
W5C, and not a change of substance, Tlie bread and wine become, 
when consecrated, the sacraments, or the outward and visible signs 
of the body and blood of Christ ; and as such they — ^that is, the 
material symbols — are used by the Holy Spirit as the channels or 
means of conveying to the faithful communicants the inward and 
spiritual grace, which consists in a personal interest in the sufferings 
that Christ endured when his body was broken and his blood shed 
upon the cross ; so that those who communicate in faith do verily 
and indeed feed upon the real body and blood of Christ in their semis j 
at the very time when they receive and feed upon the consecrated 
syinhols of His body and blood with their mouths ; snd their souls are 
as truly strenthened and refieshed by feeding on the real body and 
blood of Christ by faith, as their bodies are strengthened and re- 
freshed by bread and wine. Thus the consecrated elements are the 
external means, and faith the internal means of receiving the body 
and blood of Christ in the sacrament. 
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that no article of the faith was better calculated to 
exalt the power of the priesthood : its assumption of 
ability to form the body and blood of the Saviour, 
and the blind concession of the multitude to this doc- 
trine,^ endowed the priesthood Avith the additional 
character of magicians ; the nature of this doctrine, 
was incomprehensible, and therefore incontrovertible ; 
and this circumstance, instead of exciting doubt or 
jealousy, only increased the ready veneration of all 
orders of society. When princes and potentates have 
been about to confide in their influence over their 
people, they have been warned of tiie superiority 
which mantled the vocation of the most humble 
priest in his daily practice of creating parts of the 
real body and blood of Christ. There have been 
some disputes as to who was the propounder of this 
perverted doctrine ; common sense has often rejected 
it, and some learned and devout Catholics have 
struggled to prove it unscriptural (such as Bercn- 
garius) ; but the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church has super-governed and stifled all reason. 

We remind our readers, that the opinion that the pope 
is infallible was maintained principally by the Jesuits. 
But this is easily refuted. Several of the popes have 
actually erred. Adrian VI. declared that popes were 
fallible. In this he was either right or wrong : in 
either case, the question of the fallibility of popes is 
decided. Stephen VI. annulled the decrees of For- 
mosius 1. ; John X. annulled those of Stephen, and 
restored those of Formosius. Again, popes have 
contradicted themselves, as in the case of Martin V., 
who confirmed the decree of the Council of Constance, 
which placed a general council above the pope ; and 
yet he afterwards published a bull forbidding all 
appeals from the pope to a general council. Again, 
popes have embraced heresy, as in the case of Liberius, 
who, according to Athanasius, adopted Arianism. 
Honorius defended the heresy of the Monothelites, 
and was condemned by three general councils, which 
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were all confirmed by the pope. John XXIII. was 
accused by the Council of Constance of heresy and 
schism ; and pope Gelasius condemned communion in 
one kind as sacrilegious, though this has been subse- 
quently established by the Council of Trent. These, 
mot to adduce innumerable other instances, ought to 
determine the question of the infallibility of the 
pope. 

Some have said that a council, with a pope at its 
head, is infallible. But where was this criterion 
ascertained ? Upon what indepmdendy infallible 
authority does it rest? Or is it merely an opinion, 
resting upon the supposition or imagination of fallible 
men? Is it not as rational to argue that two cyphers 
make one unit, as to argue that two faUibles make 
one infallible? unless we have been for centuries in 
error, in not extending the principle that two nega- 
tives make an affirmative, to subjects of a metaphysical 
kind! And again, on this principle, instead of a 
perpetual infallible judge of controversies^ infallibility 
has only existed occasionally, and after long intervals ! 
And, since the Council of Trent, there has been no 
infallible tribunal in existence ! If this opinion were 
true, how desirable that the present pope should sum- 
mon another general council, in order to give the 
world infallible information as to the character of the 
many religious opinions which prevail, and threaten 
the very existence of the Church of Rome ! 

The opinion that infallibility resides in the Church 
Universal, so that when the decrees of popes and 
councils are received and submitted to, they then 
become infallibly true, is equally absurd; for this 
opinion will either transfer the infallibility from the 
goiiemors to the governed, or set it aside altogether; 
as the reception of the decrees of popes and councils 
by the Universal Church could be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the prevalent opinions held out as to 
the authority and supremacy of popes and councils, 
without introducing we question of infallibility at alL 
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The mere feet that decrees are submitted to, cannot 
prove them to be infallibly true ; but merely that the 
power of those who have published them is generally 
recognised. 

“ Where, then,” says the intelligent Dr. Gumming, 
“is infallibility to be found? Let this question be 
decided ; and let the advocate of the Church of Rome 
remember, that this claim cannot be substantiated 
merely by moral reasoning, as the foundation should 
not be weaker than the superstructure. Nothing but 
infallible evidence can support a claim to infallibility.” 
We regard the idea of an infallible Church as a device 
of Satan, to divert man from Jesus, the only infallible 
guide. It is another feature of the self-righteousness 
of Romanism. 

The public Council of Trent declared “all accursed 
who refused to receive the ecclesiastical traditions 
with like piety and reverence as the Holy Scriptures ” 
(see Appendix X., where the famous creed of pope 
Pius IV. is set out as drawn by the order of the 
Council of Trent, as a condensed formulaiy of the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome). This creed adds 
ecclesiastical traditions to the Bible. It declares the 
Scriptures may only be interpreted as the Church 
propounds, although the Church has never propound- 
ed any distinct interpretation. It speaks of “the 
unanimous sense of the fathers,” which are full of 
inconsistencies and contradictions; it multiplies the 
sacraments; it changes the scriptural doctrine of Jus- 
tification ; and declares there is no salvation, except 
to those who hold the sentiments of the Church of 
Rome. 

It would be very useful if we could condense a 
review of the arguments and evidences offered by 
Roman Catholics in support of the doctrines of Ro- 
manism; but we confess this is but a sketch, and 
intended rather to arouse some more able writer: 
and we wish we could furnish some brief biography 
of some of the papal chiefs, and endeavour to place 
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in a true light those circumstances which would be 
likely to furnish their historical portraiture; but our 
space wiU not permit us to say much on this head. 
Let us, then, take the great motto of the learned Dr. 
James, “ Verum amo et verum volo mihi did" for 
• truth requires neither legends, nor spurious tracts, 
nor wicked and artificial inventions ; and, as the 
author of the “ Whole Duty of Man ” emphatically 
says, “ Truth does not blindfold men, nor force them 
to lay down their intellect when they take up 
their faith, but leaves them the use of their holy 
faculties.” 

We have said elsewhere, and we cannot repeat too 
often, that religion is of the very highest consequence, 
not only present but future honour and happiness 
being conserved by its immutable principles; and, 
therefore, that, in our search for truth, we can appeal 
no where so safely as to the simple Scriptures. This 
truth has been admitted in the hearts of most men, 
but disputed in the practice of many who have pro- 
stituted the Christian religion to vile secular purposes ; 
and, to sustain this prostitution, they have not hesi- 
tated to corrupt the Holy Scriptures, and to forge 
and falsify testaments and documents as the authority 
for their inventions. 

In the course of this very short historical review, 
we shall be compelled to point at some of the forged 
decretal epistles and sham councils, which have been 
set up by the pontificate, for the purpose of giving 
authority to some of the most injurious and absurd 
doctrines of the Roman Church. 

These fictions were handed down from enthusiast 
to enthusiast, which has much contributed to that, 
darkness which the pontificate succeeded in casting 
over the greater part of Christendom. *It will also 
be our duty to sustain the allegation we nave made 
elsewhere, viz.,’ that many of the rebellions against 
civil potentates, were induced and fomented by the 
papal chiefs, who, often with an armed force, have 
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confronted their sovereigns, dethroned kings, and 
proudly trodden upon the necks of emperors — leading 
millions of subjects to a fatal and ignominious death; 
often exciting subject against king, child against pa- 
rent, and brother against brother ; seeking for them- 
selves a supremacy over the minds and consciences' 
of men, and claiming attributes and powers which 
belong alone to the Creator. 

As we mark the course of the Vatican, our readers 
will share in our sorrow, when we expose its fatal 
influence over millions of beings, of various climes 
and tongues, who blindly acknowledged its supremacy, 
"and, in all human probability, have sunk into the 
arms of death in the midst of this delusion. 

But who can describe the tprtures and anguish 
with which it visited those who denied its assump- 
tions, and dared to cling to the simple truth of the 
divine message, as it appears in the Holy Word of God? 
An old writer said, that, divested of their cruelties and 
persecutions, the history of the popes would contain 
little worth inquiry ; and we ourselves are aware, that 
the mere portraits of the popes would display but little 
which is engaging to the affections, or elevating to the 
mind. But we think in the course of our inquiry some 
interesting examples of holiness and mortil fortitude 
will be incidentally introduced from amongst the vic- 
tims and opponents of the Vatican ; for, in the proper 
place, we shall (as proposed) open the massive doors 
of some of the cells of the Inquisition. It is not by 
human power that the cruelties of the Inquisition can 
be adequately described ; but God will be revenged, 
for he hath said, “ Fear not them which kill the body, 
.but are not able to kill the soul again, “ Beware of 
men, for they will deliver you up to the councils, and 
they will scPurge you in their synagogues.” 

However, it has proved, that when the blood of 
martyrs was flowing from their veins, the faith of 
Christ was growing and triumphing in the presence 
of death himself. But this, and many other important 
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and interesting principles, are amongst those revela- 
tions which are pronounced by the voice of truth, 
and will be made manifest in thie course of this present 
volume. 

Before entering upon the brief notice of the popes, 
.we should warn all against the spurious work said to be 
written by pope Damasus, from whence have flowed 
numerous adulterated epistles, false decrees, and ridi- 
culous fables, and from whence many of the modern 
learned advocates of Romanism have endeavoured to 
prove, that the main and most objectionable doctrines 
of Romanism are divine, and descended from the 
infancy of Christianity in a clear and uninterrupted 
■ succession, and were the fundamentals of the faith of 
the fathers. It has been admitted by some of the 
apolo^sts of Romanism, that many of the festivals 
and lessons in their breviary and missal, which are 
read in their churches in time of divine service, have 
no other foundation than these forgeries and inven- 
tions of Damasus. There is another author, of later 
date (Binius), who has willingly adopted all the 
falsehoods of Damasus, and affects the most solemn 
form and particularity whilst, with fervent bigotry, 
he endeavours to defend the inventions of Damasus. 

Baronins falls into some of these delusions, and 
would induce us to believe many of the wild narra- 
tions. 

There are several subjects we shall discuss ; but it 
may be proper at once to enquire for the origin of the 
papal office, and for a time investigate the authorities 
and arguments for such title and its prerogatives ; and 
although we shall experience the usual difficulty which 
attends the investigation of subjects of so remote an 
origin; yet the zeal and hardihood with which the 
advocates of Popery have endeavoured to sustain their 
peculiar pretensions have furnished much material, 
from which we may prove the untenability of many of 
their allegations, and divest the subject of most of that 
mystery and affected sublimity with which it is gene- 
rally veiled. 
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As regards the mere title of Pope, it seems scarcely 
enviable, as there were so many infamous beings who 
possessed that title ; but we believe it was originally 
common to s^l bishops, being derived from the Greek 
word signify mg Father. 

Other titles have been assumed by the papal chiefs, . 
such as the Bridegroom of the Church, the Keeper of 
, God’s vineyard. Prince of the apostles. Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, etc. 

We will not, however, anticipate our subject; but 
taking its true and its pretended history seriatim, leave 
our readers to form their judgment concerning its 
origin and its pretensions, as well as its title to the 
respect of the Christian world. 

Saint Peter is set up by the Romanists as the common 
ancestor of the popes ; and, although Dionysius, Cerin- 
thus, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Lactantius 
have sufficiently proved that St. Peter was some time 
at Rome, yet the Romanists attempt to prove a more 
important and fundamental allegation, viz., that whilst 
he lived, he named three bishops as his successors, viz : 
Linus, Cletus, and Clement. The learned Bishop 
Pearson, in his second dissertation. Chaps. 1 and 2, 
quotes the statement of Irenajiis, “ that the blessed 
apostles, laying the foundation of the Church, gave the 
administration of it to Linus,” which can be regarded 
no otherwise than a deputation from the aj)ostles to 
Linus in their absence ; and indeed Epiphanius gives 
a reaison, for he says, “ so might other bishops be 
chosen, because the apostles being gone into other 
provinces to preach the gospel of Christ, Rome could 
not be left without a bishop.” But this oft-agitated 
point becomes of less importance, since it can in no 
way be proved who was the immediate successor of 
the apostles. 

On this particular point, we would refer the anxious 
enquirer to the following works, which are remarkable 
for patient investigation and candour. The first in 
order is a treatise on the corruptions of the scriptures, 
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councils, fathers, etc., by Dr. James; then Cook’s 
Censura Scriptorum Veterum, etc. ; to which may be 
added Dr. Combe’s valuable work on the priesthood 
of the early Churches. This work contains solid and 
undeniable arguments, first justifying the language of 
iDook, that the apologists for Romanism have no other 
foundation for their main tenets, than impious frauds ; 
but we need not anticipate our subject, but leave the 
short biography of popedom to shew that at least 
some supposititious councils and canons have been 
palmed upon the converts of Romanism, to validate 
and enforce false doctrines. 

Our notice of the early popes (even before the time 
of the conquest) will be brief, and chiefly for the pur- 

5 ose of tracing the pretended foundation of the main 
octrines of Romanism, such as the office of pope, and 
his appellate rights and dignity, his assumption of 
supremacy and infallibility, the invocation of saints, 
translation of relics, the ofiering of the sacrifice of 
mass for the dead, image worship, St. Peter’s office at 
heaven’s gate, etc., and other doctrines in their re- 
spective order of time. Yet, even in this period, we 
shall refer to several instances of the ci’uelty and am- 
bition of the pontificate. 

The Rev. Laurence Howel, in his erudite work, 
published 1712, states, that the first forgery, re- 
markable and worthy of notice, is this, that Da- 
masus and others have said that a council was held 
at Antioch, which established image worship, and 
from which time it was universally acknowledged; 
and Turrian, a Jesuit, says that the testimony of 
Pamphilus Martyr proves that there was a synod 
of the apostles held at Antioch, about various con- 
troversies, in which synod there were nine canons 
made, which were afterwards found in Origen’s library ; 
and then he sets out the ninth thus, “ permission is 
given to make an image of our Saviour and of His 
servants.” It is this authority which made Fran- 
Longus k Cariolano (a violent partizan of Rome) so 
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bold, when he asserts “the ancient use of images in 
opposition to the heretics of all ages.” We gather 
fi*om the perusal of Lahee, that this was an infamous 
fabrication set up by the Nicene Council some cen- 
turies after, which wanted an authority for the esta- 
blishment of this fanciful doctrine. Neither Eusebius, 
Socrates, Theodoret, or Rudnus, nor any of the ancient 
writers name it ; and no evidence exists of the practice, 
until several centuries after. Lahee says, there was 
but one canon at the Council of Antioch. Here, as in 
many other instances, the craft and assumptions of the 
Romish advocates have over-reached their object, and 
proved too much ; for, who will believe that the imme- 
diate followers of the Saviour would have propounded 
such a doctrine, which detracts from the honor of 
God by turning men from the one God to the worship 
of forms of wood and stone. They soon forgot the 
last words of that holy disciple of Jesus, from whom 
they claim a lineage ; but his true followers can still 
hear him say : “ Grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. To him be 
glory, both now and for ever. Amen.” Again he 
says, in his second general epistle, chap. ii. 1.: 
“ But there were false prophets also among the people, 
even as there shall be false teachers among you, who 
privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying 
the Lord that bought them, and bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction. And many shall follow their 
pernicious ways; by reason of whom the way of truth 
shall be evil spoken of.” 

The Romanists fearlessly quote decretal epistles 
as authorities which never existed, and Alphonso de 
Castro and Gratian give such epistles the same dignity 
and repute as canons of the Church. For instance, 
the five epistles ascribed to 'Poi)e Clement (on the 
authority of the first of which the doctrines of auri- 
cular confession and of supremacy are made to stand) 
are subtle forgeries, although Bellanuine and Hosius 
boldly rely on their accuracy. 
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Binius struggles to make the world believe that 
Anacletus was a very wonder-working pope, and, of 
course, is pronounced to be writer of epistles, but 
which, like those we have referred to, bear several 
marks of fiction. 

• We might be deemed tedious if we quoted the words 
of the various champions of the pontificate, who have 
striven to prove the reality of the epistle of Anacletus ; 
but their object is very obvious, viz : to furnish autho- 
rity foy the doctrine, “ that all the world ought to 
appeal to the Roman Pontiff.” And for that reason 
it is, that Pcresius so much lauds this epistle, and, con- 
trary toall reason and probability, insists it was written 
by Anacletus. But we observe, that many pas- 
sages of this notable epistle are extracted, even ver- 
batim, out of Clement’s first e])istle, whereas Clement 
succeeded Anacletus twelve years after, and by the 
very title of the epistles, cannot be said to have written 
them before Anacletus’ death. We observe the ancient 
fathers, particularly Irc-iueus, lib. iii., cap. 3, Advers. 
llacres., in express w'ords : — Fuudantcs igitur et instru- 
mentes beati a])ostoli ecelesiam, I^ino episcopatum ad- 
ministrandie ccclesia- tradiderunt. Ilujus Lino Paulus 
in his quuf ad Tiniotlieum epistolis sunt, meminit, 
2 Tim. iv. 21. Succedit autem ei Anacletus, et post 
eum tertio loeoapostolis (*])iscopatum sortitur Clemens. 
The apostles laying the foundation of the Church, gave 
the administration to Linns: which Linus St. Paul 
mentions in the Second of Timothy chap. iv. 21. 
To this Linus succeeded Anaclete, and after him, 
Clement was the third bishop. We have given the 
quotation and translation, that our readers may refer 
to the authority quoted. We might notice other 
absurdities ; but Ave cannot pass over the attempt made 
by Romanists, to invent a foundation for the doctrine 
of apostolical succession. Bellarrnine quotes a third 
epistle de Rom. Pont. lib. ii. cap. 11 and 14, to prove 
that Saint Peter was bishop of Rome; and that 
the pope of Rome is Saint Peter’s successor in the 

G 
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monarcliy of the Church. This doctrine is made to 
stand upon a perverted application of the word 
Cephas (which, in Syriac, means stone), from the 
Greek word, Ke<f>aXr), caput. \ and from thence they 
make out their imaginary supremacy. 

We must forget this false teacher, Bellarmine, and. 
turn to Euaristus, of whom little need be said, 
except to quote the words of Contius, in his Preface, 
c. 30, who states, that this pope is said to be the 
author of two epistles ; but there is no truth in the 
statement. At tliis time, the popes of Home were but 
little regarded ; and there now remain but few scraps 
of authentic record concerning them. 

About 119, Alexander ascended the papal throne. 
There is much squabbling in the Roman breviary. 
Liber Pontificalis, P)inius, Labbe, and others, as to 
the time of his accession. However, all these autho- 
rities declare he was endowed Avith an extraordinaiy 
l)owcr of converting men, and thus gathering them 
within the fold of the Roman church. The names of 
many are given who were not in being for many 
years after the death of his holiness. This pontiff, 
like his predecessors, is declared to be the author of 
epistles; and the first, quoted by Bellannine, deserves 
particular notice, seeing he quotbs it (l)e Rom. Pont, 
lib. ii. c. 14,) to defend the papal supremacy, and to 
prove that water mixed with salt is powerful towards 
purging away sins (De Cultu Sanct. lib. iii. c. 7). 
Here is an instance of awful distortion of the Scrip- 
tures. The words of St. Paul, in Heb. ix. 13, 14 : “ If 
the blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes of an 
heifer, sprinkling them that are unclean, sanctifieth, 
as touching the purifying of the flesh; how much 
more shall the blood of Christ purge your con- 

science from dead works?” Whereas the profane and 
fictitious epistle of Alexander clianges the words thus ; 
“ How much more shall water mixed with salt, and 
consecrated by our prayers, sanctify and cleanse the 
people ?” 
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The inventor of this blasphemous epistle has com- 
mitted a striking error, which evinces the absence of 
truth and integrity ; for he is in this very epistle, as 
though accidentally, very prolix about the Trinity in 
Unity and Unity in Trinity; whereas this doctrine 
•was never enunciated before the beginning of the 
third century, when Alexander had been dead many 
years. Another crafty but a^vfully false translation, or 
rather misconstruction, must be noticed, appears in 
respect to the words of Hosea, iv. 8 : ‘‘ They eat 
up the sins of my people;” the true meaning of which 
is, that the priests connived at and encouraged the 
people in their sins. Yet tliis evil inventor has 
expounded the meaning as implying the dignity of the 
priests, who by prayers and oiferings eat up the sins 
of the people, and thus absolve them. Tlie good 
St. Jerome sheds many tears over this awful fraud; 
and although these epistles are tlie pretended founda- 
tion of some of the leading doctrines of Romanists, 
yet Azorius, the Jesuit, says, the epistles of this pope 
are very questionable (Coc. p. 30.) 

A.D. 130 is fixed for the accession of another pope, 
called Xistus, or Sixtus. Baronins find Bellarmine 
trace epistles to him, especially one in defence of ap- 
peals to the patriarch of Home ; they also say he died 
a martyr, but no one else yields this honour to him. 

A.D. 140 ushered Telesphorus into the office of 
pope; but nothing is pretended of him, but that he 
wrote one epistle, which is quoted to prove that the 
word Mass is very ancient. See Durant, de Pic. 
Eccles. Cath. lib. ii. c. 1. n. 6. 

A.D 152. Hyginus ap[)ears to have been the head 
of the papacy; but nought is pretended of him, 
beyond that he was the author of two ejhstles, written 
in the consulship of Magnus ; whereas no such person 
as Magnus is mentioned to have existed in or near 
this period. 

A.D. 156. Here the chain of pure succession becomes 
g2 
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very doubtful, even with Romanists themselves; 
some contend that Pius, and others Anicetus, was 
next in order to Hyginus; so it is that fictions and 
pride become adversaries, and detect each other; else 
this mu(rh boasted principle might have appeared 
less disputable. Bellannine has preferred the title « 
of Pius; and therefore we will, for the sake of some 
order, notice the pretended epistles of Pius, and mainly 
to evince the miserable basis for the grand and darling 
doctrine of supremacy. After setting up the epistle 
of Pius as conclusive justification for the doctrine of 
supremacy, he adds, when speaking of another point 
involved in them, “ I dare not affirm these epistles to 
be of undoubted authority” (see De Rom. Pont. lib. ii. 
c. 14). Even the authority of the epistles of Anicetus, 
who sat in the papal chair about a.d. 1 (15, are also 
doubted by Bellarmine, when examining them with 
relation to a fanciful sul>jcct, namely, that of shav- 
ing the priests’ crowns; and yet, when speaking of the 
supremacy, he hesitates not to pronounce them as 
conclusive authority (see his remarkable words in 
the above work'. 

A.D. 173. We must examine a pretended epistle 
of Soter, who is said to l>e next in order; because it 
is put forth to prove the Romish thurification, or 
offering of incense, to be a primitive institution. It 
is quoted by ona^who seldom eri’s so much as to 
speak the truth, viz., Durand, de Rit. Eccles. Gath, 
lib. i. c. 9. He represents that this e])istle was written 
when Cetliegus and Cleerus were consuls; but there 
were no such men at this time. 

There are many distinct and unmitigated false- 
hoods put forth as the authority for certain doctrines, 
and no sophistry can hide their deformity ; but it is 
well to observe, that the advocates of Romanism have 
occasionally sought to gain a kind of ascendanejr over 
the mind by a pretended narrative of facts which do 
not at first sight appear to sustain any element of 
Romanism ; such, for instance, as the pretended 
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e[)istle of Lucius, a.d. 177, to Eleutherius, and Eleu- 
therius’s answer. By examination of Collier’s Cli. 
Hist. vol. i. p. 1 5, etc., it appears that the very words 
there used were the words of the Emperor Constan- 
tine to Theodosianus, above one century after Eleu- 
• therius’s time, and which the forger of the epistle, 
concealing his name, patched up (Contius, c. 30). 
Some have thought the name of this personage was 
assumed, after the ancient Eurystheus, who, by Juno’s 
instigation, enjoined Hercules to destroy divers mon- 
sters, in hopes he would be killed (see Virgil’s Epi- 
grams ; also 19th Iliad ; also l)iod. SicuL). Helvicus’s 
Chronology places this 1278 years before Christ. 
The cycle © 3, p. 33.* 

We could continue this class of argument and 
evidence until we had exposed the untruthfulncss of 
every doctrine of Komanism, but we fear being too 
tedious; and therefore we will now give a short 
biography of one of the popes, Alexander, and then 
return to the consideration of the general delusions 
of Romanism. 

Alexander and his notorious children occupy a pro- 
minent place in the history of papal inlamy. 

Alexander VI., when cardinal, lived in notorious 
concubinage with V<mazza, a Homan lady, by whom 
he had four sons and one daughter. 

Cassar Borgia, the second son, was, notwithstanding 
his known depravity, created a cardinal. The other 
sons were supplied with riches to support their 
habitual debaucheries, and titles of honour to defend 
them from summary punishment, when they violated 
the rights and feelings of their fellow-creatures. 

Lucretia was the only daughtiir, and seemed of 
true kin to her wicked parent. She mamed a Spanish 
nobleman; but, not liking him, obtained a divorce 
through the influence of her father. She then gave 

* The reader will obtain the best information concerning the 
doctrines and forgeries of Roiiianisiu in the very excellent work by 
Howel, published by Pemberton, 1712. 
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her hand to the prince of Pesaro, from whom she was 
also divorced; she then married a natural son of the 
king of Naples, but she released herself from this con- 
tract by causing her husband to be murdered. Lu- 
cretia then married the duke of Ferrara. Her general 
conduct was so infamous and degrading, that it* 
awakened horror in all members of society; but dread 
of her skill in disposing of her reprovers by assassina- 
tion reduced them to silence. 

The duke of Calabria liaving refused to allow his 
daughter to mairy, this vicar of Christ became en- 
raged, and evinced his irritation by entering into 
an alliance with Louis Sforzji, the usurper of Milan, 
and joined him in inviting the king of France to seize 
the throne of Naples. The king of France disap- 
pointed this vicar of peace by accepting the invitation, 
which was made merely to alarm the duke of Calabria ; 
whereui)on Alexander privately proposed to the duke, 
that he would secure Na[)les to the reigning family 
if he would consent to the marriage of his daughter. 

The sudden death of Ferdinand surrounded Alex- 
ander with new anxieties ; he used various dishonour- 
able stratagems for the conservation of his power. 
At one time he levied troops, and invited Charles to 
become the champion of Christendom against the 
Turks. At another time he joined Alphonso, in- 
forming the French ambassador that it was the duty 
of the vicar of Christ to prevent the effusion of blood ; 
and a cardinal’s hat was offered to the favourite 
counsellor of the king, if he wotild dissuade Charles 
from the expedition. Alexander was thus decoyed 
into difficulties by his own double dealing, which 
induced him to adopt other frauds ; he more closely 
attached himself to the king of Naples, and sought 
the friendship of one he had sorely injured, viz. the 
emperor Mtiximilian, and obtained his aid by assuring 
him that his crown was in danger; and then coaxed 
Ferdinand, the Catholic, to employ against the Freneh 
the money raised in Spain to defray the expense of a 
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crusade against the Turks, and at the same time he 
proposed a secret treaty of alliance with Sultan Bayezid. 
This Mussulman, being desirous to obtain the higli 
sanction of the Vatican for the murder of his own 
brother, otfered to give Alexander three hundred 
• thousand ducats if he would employ means ; where- 
upon this just priest agreed to use proper means for 
securing the assassination of the sultan’s brother, who 
was accordingly promptly assassinated. By the above 
frauds, the brave and generous duke of Calabria was 
compelled to return without the satisfaction of a 
battle. 

During the administration of the Borgias, the 
dagger and the poisoned bowl were the common 
means used to remove every one whom this wicked 
family regarded ^^dth jealousy. The foul Lucretia 
committed incest with both her Torothers, the duke of 
Gandia and the cardinal ; wliich causing jealousy in 
the mind of the cai’dinal, he added fratricide to incest; 
and, within a few days from that awful transaction, 
the cardinal, Ca>sar, was taken into favour, and return- 
ed to his crimes with fresh vigour. 

It would seem that history can scarcely report 
anything worse , and avc would stop our pen, but we 
think there are very important political principles 
involved in this relation; and although the policy of 
Komanisrn may have changed its attitude, and noAV 
aim at a diiferent form of government, yet supreme 
poAver is its object, although that poAver may not be 
so concentrated in the executive of the Vatican. The 
pontiff conciliated the French king, by aiding his 
divorce from a virtuous tliough not very handsome 
woman, auz., the daughter of Louis XL, and allowing 
him to marry Anne of Brittany, the beautiful widoAv 
of Charles VlII. For this Louis created Caesar Borgia 
duke of Valenti nois. Thus passion and policy cast a 
a great and chivalric monarch into the meshes and 
toils of the Vatican. Alexander raised a very large 
sum by sale of indulgences, under the pretence of 
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aiding the wars against the Turks, but in truth for 
the use of Caesar Borgia, who was aiming to subdue 
Romagna. Capua was taken by the cardinal, Caesar 
Borgia, who entered the city to violate all forms of 
decency; and he selected forty of the fairest nuns of 
the city, as a part of his share of the booty. 

. The earthly potentates Avere constantly being 
deceived and injured by the intrigues and falsehood 
of the Vatican; but they were disposed to adopt the 
equivocal explanations vouchsafed to them, rather 
than defy its unmitigating vengeance. But Alexander 
required no apology for a policy wliich aggrandised 
himself or his family. Caesar Bf'fgia ruled Romagna 
Avith more moderation than \.u,s expected; but the 
Italian lords deemed that but an artifice and prelude 
to some wholesale aggression. 

The jealous eye of Caesar detected the anxiety of 
those Italian lords; Avhereupon he consulted e.aidinal 
D’Amboise (for Avhom he had obtained the p' ofitalile 
office of legate in France), Avho approved of his reso 
lution to destroy these noblemen, the floAver of the 
city ; and, in a few days, there remained but fcAV Avho 
had escaped the sAvord, the gibbet, or poison. It 
should be observed, that at this time the king of 
France was subdued by fear of the Vatican ; and 
although Csesar Borgia and his father had detennined 
to turn their arms against Louis, they induced him to 
place his treasures under their control, upon a jire- 
tence that they would save the kingdom of Naples 
from becoming the prey of the Spaniards. The 
Spaniards, under Gonsalvo, had triumphed in Naples, 
and caused the duke de Nemours to seek a most dis- 
astrous flight. 

These changes alarmed Alexander, and he felt that 
nothing but an immense treasury could noAV correct 
these disorders, and secure the station and power of 
himself and family ; and it Avas with tlie greatest 
anxiety he Avaited the success of an artful and cruel 
plot, by which he hoped to secure ample finances. 
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His plot was, to poison all the rich cardinals (most of 
whom had purchased their caps of him at immense 
sums), and then, under an ecclesiastical regulation, 
he Avould be entitled to their property and the revenues 
of their sees. He sent several flasks of wine to the 
cardinal of Corneto, in whose house the holy list of 
cardinals were to sup. The servant was ordered not 
to permit any body to touch the wine ; and this atro- 
cious priest thought it would be kept until supper, for 
the sacred lips of the cardinals; but Alexander and 
his son Cajsar Borgia coining early to the place, re- 
ceived from the hand of a servant a cup of this 
poisoned wine, of which Alexander drank freely; but 
detecting the mistake, tie lived onlj^ long enough to 
prevent his son taking a second sip. Immediately 
after this, the father reeled in agony, and died in a 
few hours. The son suffered excruciating pain ; and 
though he survived, so potent was the prason, that the 
small portion he took nearly killed him ; and he lost 
both his skin and Ids hair. 

It is thus that lustory requires we should describe 
this specimen of tliose called by the Council of Trent 
“ the successors of St. Peter, princes of the apostles, 
and vicars of Jesus Christ !” 

Though the death of Alexander spread great 
joy through Rome, yet the only person who had 
preached against the sins of this wicked family — viz. 
Savonarola — was, on account of this his bold and 
patriotic conduct, brought to trial, convicted of heresy, 
and put to death. 

The authority of the ancient fathers will bear but 
little investigation, although certain Romanists, 
called Puseyites, may be so desirous of raising them 
up as guides to the Reformed Church. They have 
needlessly and vainly, and without even the pretexts 
of love for the truth, disturbed the Reformed Church, 
with declarations concerning the imperativeness and 
importance of traditions, and compliance with the 
rubrics of the Church. This zeal and respect for 
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the works of the fathers is not new; hut has often 
bubbled and gurgitated on the lateral streams of the 
Church. It is one of the inventions and doctrines of 
men referred to by our Saviour. 

We must not forget to bring before the tractarians 
a very recent and additional invention ; or the holy 
scapular of the passion, mentioned by a modern 
writer, who says : — 

From the 16th of May, 12.51, to the 25th of June, 
1847, the scapular of the Cariuelitt'S, presented by the 
Virgin Mary to Simon Stock, enjoyed tlie monopoly, 
the “ redemptorist fathers” of Park Road, Clai)ham, 
being the authorized agents for the sale of the scapu- 
lars, and holding the special licence of the pope to 
bless them ; but now we have introduced a .rival — 
namely, the scapular of the passion. Jesus Christ 
himself, we are told, came down from Heaven, and 
presented a piece of red rag, with a])propriatc devices 
of the passion engraved on it, to a sister of charity of 
Saint Vincent of Paul. To prevent, however, the 
possibility of making any awkward incpiiries as to the 
truth of the miracle, both the name of the “ sister” 
and the locality of the convent are ^rithheld. 

The story is thus related in the “ Holy Scapular of 
the Passion, and of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary,” published bjr Mr. Burn, 17, Portman Street, 
for the “ redemjjtorists :” — 

“ On the evening of the Octave of St. Vincent, the 

26th of July, 1846, Sister W , belon^ng to the 

community of the sisters of charity of Saint Vincent 
of Paul, being in the chapel, felt convinced that our 
Lord there appeared to her in a visioti : he held in Ins 
right hand a scarlet scapular, suspended by two woollen 
strings of the same colour. Upon one side of it, the 
divine Saviour was Himself represented hanging upon 
the cross, and at his feet were the instruments of his 
most sorrowful passion ; the praetorian’s scourge, the 
hammer, and the robe which had covered his bleeding 
body. Around the crucifix were inscribed the words. 
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‘ Sacred Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, save us !’ 
At the other end of the string, was a piece of the 
same material, covered with a representation of His 
sacred heart and that of His holy mother. A cross 
placed between the two appeared to spring from both 
4iearts, and encircling them were the Avords, ‘ Sacred 
hearts of Jesus and Mary, protect us !’ 

“ In making these particulars known to the genersd 
superior of the congregation of the mission and of the 
sisters of charity, the same sister, who is inspired by 
our Lord constantly to meditate upon His sacred pas- 
sion, added further, that our divine Saviour seemed 
also to express an exceedingly fervent desire to see 
this neAV scapular immediately copied, and similar ones 
everywhere distributed, in order to put men in remem- 
brance of the cruel sutferiugs He endured for their 
sakes, and of the ardent love he bears them. The 
apparition of our Lord, holding in his hand the sca- 
pular of his passion, was several times repeated ; it 
took place on the day of the exaltation of the holy 
cross in 1846, attended by this additional circumstance, 

A'iz : that Sister W thouglit she heard our Lord 

address to her these consoling Avords : ‘Eveiy one who 
Avears this scajnilar shall receive every Friday a great 
increase of faith, hope, and charity.’ 

“ The superior at first attached but little import- 
ance to these communications; but being at Koine in 
the month of June, 1 847, he thought- it his duty to lay 
the particulars before the vicar of Jesus Christ, and to 
his astonisliment, tlie holy pontiff, Pius IX., evinced 
no doubt Avhatever of their credibility; but, on the 
contrary, mentioned the satisfaction he felt in seeing a 
new means brought forivard to assist in promoting the 
salvation of souls. Upon the simple represention that 
was made to him, he published a rescript, dated the 
25th of June, 1847, authorizing all priests of the con- 
gregation of the mission, called that of Saint Lazarus, 
to bless and distribute the scapular of the passion of 
Jesus Christ. 
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“ In this same rescript, his holiness grants : 

1st. “ Every Friday an indulgence of seven years 
and seven forty days for every person who, wearing 
this scapular, shall receive the holy communion, and 
recite five times the Pater, Ave, and Gloria Patri, in 
honor of the passion of our Lord. 

2nd. “ An indulgence of three years and three forty 
days on any day of the year whatever, on which, being 
at the least contrite, they should meditate for half an 
hour on the same passion. 

3rd. “ An indulgence of two hundred days to all 
the faithful who, kissing with devout contrition this 
same scapular, shall recite the versiclc: Te ergo 
■quaesumus famulis tuis subvcui, quos pretioso sanguine 
redemisti” (pp. 3, 6). 

It appears that the above indulgences have proved 
insufficient to satisfy the ambition of the “ congrega- 
tion of the mission for I find that the present pope, 
by another rescript of the 21st of March, 1848, has 
added a further list of [denary indulgences to be con- 
ferred on the scapularians of the passion. “ Tlie holy 
father (Pope Pius IX.), further grants a plenary in- 
dulgence every Friday, to all tlie faithful, who, being 
truly penitent, and having confessed and communi- 
cated, shall, during some time, meditate devoutly upon 
the passion of our Lord, and shall pray for peace 
among Christian states, for the extirpation of heresy, 
and for the exaltation of our holy mother, the Church.” 
We have given our readers a picture or illustration of 
this scapular. 

We may not leave this subject without saying, that 
a grave sorrow passes over the mind of every sound 
Protestant who sees the flood of the plain Gospel light 
about to be mixed up with the deceitful meteor gleams 
transmitted by the ancient fathers, and the various 
inventions of wicked impostors. At present, the 
gospel is accessible, and the reading of it made easy ; 
and we have been taught that its knowledge is a 
shining light, which will show us all, poor and rich. 
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the way to Heaven. But if the knowledge of works 
of the fathers, and a belief in such invention, is 
considered saving and necessary, then what is the 
extent of responsibility of the prophets and advocates 
of this new divinity? What has become of the saints 
^ho died in the faith of the simple gospel? And if 
such knowledge is not considered saving, wherefore 
the need of this resurrection of such writings ? The 
works of the fathers were set up by papists long 
before the nineteenth century, for the purpose of 
darkening the pure light of the Bible.* 

It is no new invention ; for our Saviour says, “ how- 
beit, in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men ; for, laying aside the com- 
mandments of God, ye hold the traditions of men, as 
the washing of pots and cups ; and many other such 
like things ye do.” 

Men may be eccentric in some of the sciences, and 
antiquarian in some of the arts ; but the religion of 
the Bible is too sacred and important a subject for 
amateurs and pedants to exercise their emulation for 
petty distinction. There have been some zealots and 
enthusiasts who have given their worldly substance, 
and even surrendered their bodies to be burned 
or tortured (as the bonzes); and wliilst men have 
yielded them pity, they have thouglit them sincere on 
account of their personal sacrifices. The Church was 
much excited when John Wesley avowed his views; 
but who can doubt that much sincerity and holy love 
provoked his conduct, and that signal honor and 
veneration mark his memory? The changes he sought 
were spiritual, and a closer communion between the 
priesthood and the people. And so long as the priests 
and people were well content to walk in his simple 
path, and supported by singleness of heart, they were 
an eminent people, and might perhaps have furnished 

* At the beginning of Henry's reign, the Homan priests again 
struggled to sustain the decretum, for which they claimed an autho- 
rity above the Bible. — Lt/Uleton. 
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a bright example to all religionists; yea, they might 
have been honored arbiters in many a contest for civil 
and religious liberty, even in these troubled days. 
Indeed, at this hour, they might have been of great 
use to the establislied Church of Protestant England. 
But some having sold the bright gem of simplicity^ 
and having married the Canaanitish women, and having 
danced in ceiled houses, they seem to have forgotten 
that simplicity was the power of their sect. How- 
ever, let all (and we speak it not invidiously) remem- 
ber those words of a great man : 


“ Alas ! AL'is ! 

Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 

And He, that might the Vantage h('st have took, 

Found out the remedy: how would you be, 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O think on that; 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 

Like man new made. 

But the washers of pots and cups of the nineteenth 
century have as yet done no good, but much evil, and 
incurred the contempt of all who love peace. How- 
ever, the adoption of new fonnalities in the Church 
is an important matter, and we leave it to justify 
itself by time; trusting that the bishops of the various 
dioceses, the archbishops, but, above all, the sove- 
reign of these realms, will watch with a jealous eye all 
these changes, and firmly put down that which is 
wrong. We cannot leave this subject without remind- 
ing those who love new forms, that the Eastern and 
Romish Churches were long divided as to the proper 
mode of shaving the heads of the pi iests. Such things 
must weaken the high authority of any clergy. 

The philosopher and religionist will be content to 
watch these strange exhibitions, and wait in dumb 
reflection their development. Yet they must bear 
in mind (it is well for mortals that it is so!) that 
He to whom our services are addressed replied even 
to the publican — accepted the works of Joseph of 
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Arimathea — and rejected not the costly ointment 
of Mary. Yes! by God will be heari the bold 
anthems and hosannas of the Church, as well as the 
inward quivering of a sigh. If the mind of man is 
so much more mysterious than the body, how exceed- 
Sngly sublime and mystical are the attributes of the 
Deity, to whom prayer and praise are addressed. 
And as God’s spirit condescends at times to walk 
with the spirit of every man, how can any man, or 
any set of men, presume to tell his fellow-spirit 
that forms are fit subjects of disputation before God — 
and that even by those who profess to worship him in 
spirit and in truth 1 Let them take heed, for they are 
very near Satan’s elements. Forms and ceremonies are 
very fascinating, and sometimes very delusive. The 
Protestant Church may decline through internal dis- 
eases. Nothing else can destroy her beauty and 
powers but her own harlotry with the world. No 
ann can successfully assail a spiritual church ; but a 
brick-and-mortar church is of the earth, and readily 
destroyed. Let those who desire changes of cere- 
monies often inquire, whether it is the spirit of love 
that induces this anxiety for change; and whether it 
is not possible that small changes may produce great 
troubles in a church long venei’uted for its consistency 
and union. These novelties may appear small or large 
to those who are inventing them; but Avhat injury may 
arise to the church, by creating mistrust and con- 
tempt in the world, and strengthening the enemies of 
the Reformed Church! God is a spirit; and it re- 
quires some stretch of credulity to believe, that his 
sublime nature is more pleased with some of the 
forms, or rather actions in worship, lately attempted 
to he introduced by persons not very distinguished 
for any thing else but this emulation to change. If 
they desire to increase the pomp of the earthly church, 
let them remember that the devil is a formalist, and 
that image-worship in the modern Romish church 
is said by some to have had a simple and rather 
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fanciful origin. The Deity says, “ Son, give me thy 
heart;” he does not say “ in such a manner,” or, “with 
such a form.’ Jahn, in his valuable work on the 
Hebrew commonweakh, says — “ At first probably a 
representation of Jehovah was set up ; but this was 
soon transformed into an idol, or was invoked as aif 
idol by others — of which there is a very remarkable 
example in the time soon after Joshua (Judges 
xvii. and xviii.). Idolatrous images were afterwards 
set up with the image ; and the Hebrews imagined that 
they should be the more prosperous, if they wor- 
shipped the ancient gods of the land from time to 
time. Idolatry w'as at last openly professed ; and this 
national treachery to the King Jehovah always brought 
■with it national misfortunes.” The idolatry of the 
Romish church is absolute, but much denied by the 
papists, who are true descendants of paganism, and 
invoke the dead saints to intercede tvith the Deity ; 
for, says the creed of Pope Pius, drawn up by the 
council of Trent, “ I firmly believe that the saints, 
reigning together with Christ, are to be honored and 
invocated; that they offer prayers to God for us, and 
that their relics are to be venerated.” 

The new formalists may be compared to certain, 
young officers, who applied to the military authority 
for more ornaments to be placed on their new appoint- 
ment -or dress; but when commanded to meet the 
enemy, they deserted their ranks, and mutinied against 
their chiefs. Ye antiquarian rubricians! it maybe, 
that ye have a pure and sincere respect for the rubric, 
which may not be (in form) strictly followed by the 
Reformed Church ; but bear in mind, ye are sei’vants 
and ministers of the Holy One, who regards the spirit 
of the giver. Antiquarian rubricians, take heed ; be 
busy in works of love and charity, and ye will forget 
these new attitudes, fonns and ceremonies. What will 
the Lord of the vinejrard say, if he comes when you 
are busied in contesting unimportant forms, and have 
left his vineyard to be choked by thorns and weeds ! 
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Suppose the spirit, Death, should divide you from your 
congregation, whilst teaching them new forms and 
ceremonies; can ye who are so anxious for new forms 
say to those with whom ye are contesting — namely, 
your congregations — “0 God is my record, how 
^^reatly I yearn after you in the bowels of Jesus”? 
Take care, or your refinements may awaken first 
pity, then contemjit; and soon some enemy, com- 
pounded of the world, the flesh, and the devil, may 
cast you down, and produce scandal and insult upon 
the holy things you were entrusted "with. 

We cannot help observing, that the new formalists 
may be regarded as noviciates to all the woful doc- 
trines and practices of Romanism, and that very 
pride which makes men formalists, will turn their 
eyes to earth instead of heaven ; and then, indeed, the 
boasted works of the fathers will excite more of their 
veneration than the simple words of God, which shew 
man his own nature, and that there is btft one God, 
the Man Christ Jesus. 

The tyrant Diocletian, A.n. 303, ordered the Scrip- 
tures to be destroyed, lest they should awaken the 
Romans to a sense of their personal dignity. 

The Vatican caused a tradition of the fathers to 
supersede the authority of God’s word; because it 
desired to tyrannise over man — which tyranny would 
be exposed by the simple word of God. When the 
popes discovered that they could hold the sceptre 
without the writings of apostle or prophet, they 
hurled them into darkness, until they seemed to 
perish from the memory of man. When the Inquisi- 
tion was executing its direst cruelties on the human 
family, the edict of the Council of Toulouse was pub- 
lished, which forbade the laity to read the Bible. The 
most remarkable era of papal activity and craft was, 
when a bull was issued confirming the terrible law of 
Philip II., which made it death to sell, buy, keep, or 
read the Bible. In every country where the papacy 
obtained influence, it invariably succeeded in extin- 

H 
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guishing tihe use of the Bible. The infidel and pro- 
fane Louis XIY. openly exulted that his persecutions 
had cleared his nation of every man who read the 
Bible. In the bloody scenes of 1793, in which 
Robespierre enacted chief fiend, the Holy Bible was 
fastened to the tails of asses, and dragged througbr 
the streets. 

In all the travail of the Scriptures, perhaps this 
was one of the greatest indignities it suffered, and was 
followed by a series of the most severe national 
judgments. 

On these occasions, Christ was again and again 
crucified by fanatics ; but the destroying angel came 
forth from behind the throne of God, and spoiled and 
spared not. France, take heed to thy ways, break up 
thine images and idols, and come down from behind 
them, and cease thine abominations. A voice from 
the cities of the plain cries aloud to thee and thy 
little one^ Death, with his black troopers, tracks 
thee; even seas of blood detain him not; he swims 
the gory flood, and waves, with angry triumph, 
his tall trident over the surging tide. See, he 
drinks red gore, and hope, and joy, and youth, and 
love, the smile of bliss and home, the future and the 
present, float within his chapless jaws ; he longs to 
sieze thee and thy firstborn, and, with thee, dash 
down the deep dark steeps of eternal night. 

Wake, sleeper, wake ! Blood smokes at thy posterns 
— blood of thy nearest kin. Thy kings and princes 
are outcast. Thy men of war are sleeping in Death’s 
cold arms. Thy maidens may not braid their sunny 
locks, their heads being matted in blood. Wo and 
Death go about thy streets. Nature calls upon thee 
to surrender to thy Maker. The valleys sigh; thy 
rivers, blushing in blood, moan on their way. Look 
on the walls of thy palaces ; see the burning letters, 
“ rmne tekd wpharmi." The scarlet harlot may 
offer thee libations from the golden cup held by her 
blasphemous hands; but the prophets warn thee; 
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desolation shall come from far. To whom will ye flee 
for help? and where shall ye leave your glory? Take 
counsel together, and it shall come to nought ; rird 
yourselves, and it shall be broken in pieces. The 
gentle hand of Omnipotence may long forbear; but 
many are the woes of every land which is content to 
wear the rags of Romanism ! 

0 France, cast off that pollution which hinders thy 
enfranchisement, and perverts all thy great and noble 
emanations. Thy priests still hide from thee the 
letter of God, where true freedom may be found. 
But remember, every clime has now thousands of 
copies of the Bible; and now God has forbidden every 
human power to take them away. The armies of 
heathen barbarians, led on by a Julian or commanded 
by a Tra,jan, can never again drive the Christian before 
them. The peaceful decrees of a Theodosius, or the 
Edict of Nantes, are no longer needful to preserve the 
Scriptures, or to protect the Christian. “ The Morn- 
ing Star,” which shed its earliest rays over Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea, has now cast its meridian splendour 
over the chief cities of the world. In vain would the 
Vatican send forth its murderous decrees. In vain 
might the fiend of the Inquisition dart his polluting 
glance over Christendom; the arm of these persecutors 
is now shortened by the vigilant anger of God. It 
matters not that an emperor, learned and mighty as 
Justinian, should declare the pope to be the head of 
all churches; for the innocent tongues of children 
would testify to his blasphemy. 

Hark ! listen to the music of the lisping voices 
which come o’er the western wave — ’tis from Afric’s 
tawny children, — it echoes through the ice-bound 
mountains of Greenland, and is chaunted upon the 
choral strand of India ; it bounds from pole to pole ! 

All the great enemies of the Bible, from the days 
of the Roman tyrant Diocletian to those of Napoleon, 
have realized the wages of scoffers and infidels. Those 
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nations where the Bible was desecrated and ejected, 
have encountered the curse of one of the churches of 
Asia ; they have been cast out as an infectious thing, and 
degraded before the eyes of all Christendom. Where 
is Ephesus, the proud queen of cities, that erst stud- 
ded the verdant banks of the rapid Cayster? Where 
is the temple of Diana, with those who there rejected 
the eloquence of St. Paul? Why was the cruel Turk 
allowed to devastate the beautiful city of Smyrna f 
Where are the magnificence and vast library of the 
once celebrated Pergamos? The sighs of that holy 
martyr Antipas still echo in the cars of the Christian, 
and remind us that the inhabitants of this once beau- 
tiful city are cast down witli the enemies of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Where is the famous Thyntira, men- 
tioned by St. Paul, as the scene of the labours of 
the fair Lydia? What has become of the ancient city 
of the Lydian kings? Where is proud Sardis, once 
adding fame to those men of war and might, Alex- 
ander, Cyrus, and Croesus? She fell into the jaws of 
false religion. She has heard the prophet say, “ Thou 
livest, but art dead;” and she now sits- in darkness; 
and (Tacitus says) her comeliness has been broken 
by the awful earthquakes which have turned valley 
into mountain : a few mud huts contain all the popu- 
lation of Sardis. Those plains, once covered by thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of human beings, 
are now a solitary desert. The traveller pauses awhile, 
revolving the time past in his awe-stricken mind, just 
to view once more the beautiful plain which bounds 
the grandeur of the Gygajan Lake. Where is Phila- 
delphia, now Allah-Sehr? What now remains of her 
beautiful church of St. John ? A few crumbling ruins 
remind us of those holy words : “ I will make them of 
the synagogue of Satan.” Where is the once happy 
and opulent city of Laodicea? It filled up its mea- 
sure of iniquity; and He who said, “I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor hot,” has made 
it a desolate waste, where the greedy jackal and the 
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hungry wolf have roamed for ages. Greece, once the 
nurse of the arts and sciences, the fruitful mother of 
philosophers, lawgivers, and heroes, suffered a long 
chastisement under the iron yoke of ignorance and 
barbarism ! Carthage, once the mighty sovereign of 
the ocean, and the centre of universal commerce, now 
puzzles the inquiring traveller in his search after even 
a vestige of her ruins 1 And Rome, the mistress of 
the universe, which once appeared to contain what- 
ever was esteemed great or brilliant in human nature, 
is now sunk into comparative meanness, effeminacy, 
and infamy ! The rejection of Christianity left these 
splendid republics unprotected, when those violent fac- 
tions arose which destroyed their natural strength. 

Where is the proud Assyrian, who basked by the 
banks of the Tigris — the soothsaying Chaldean, who 
watched the vast waters of the Euphrates — the gor- 
geous Persian, whose dominion extended from the 
Indus to the tideless l^editerranean ? Where are the 
kingdoms of Damascus and Idumaea — of Jerusalem 
and Samaria, and the wild and warlike Philistia? 
Where are the dense ramparts of A’ineveh— the beau- 
tiful hanging gardens of Babylon — the gay palaces of 
Persepolis, and the massive temples of Balbec and 
Jerusalem? Ye winds of heaven, say, where are the 
busy fleets of Tyre, that conveyed the spices and 
precious stones of Ceylon — the shawls of Cashmere — 
the diamonds of Golconda — ^the amber of the Maldives 
— the musk of Thibet — the aloes of Cochin — the pea- 
cocks of India, and the myrrh and gold-dust of Africa? 
Alas ! where are those magnificent ships and those 
beautiful cities with their vast possessions? Whisper, 
ye winds ; let north and south and east and west 
declare, where are they now? Alas! ye have joined 
with time and the other servants of avenging Heaven, 
and ye have thrown down the mystic temples, demo- 
lished the palaces, and stripped them of all their false 
elements and ornaments, and destroyed the strong- 
holds of idolatry I The Phcenician has been hurried 
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away ! The Chaldean no longer bows before a vile 
reptile, and the proud Persian no longer worships 
fire. 

Such is the picture of facts upon which all men may 
look. Yet many statesmen and heroes deny practically 
that Christianity, the evergreen of the vintage of the 
earth, is the only safe and imperturbable basis for 
national happiness. 

The history of men and nations which have been, 
furnishes a picture which should induce all English 
statesmen to exercise their best efforts for the preser- 
vation of the faith of this land, and patiently await 
that silent and sure development by which the Great 
Creator has, from all eternity, determined to uphold 
that nation which trusts to His arm in the hour of 
trial. Assaults from the evil one may come, tempta- 
tions may be spread about, and demagogues may 
thunder forth their earthly threats; but great states- 
men always bear in mind that nations are not so 
ephemeral as man, and the prillbiples which yield the 
happiness and welfare of a free and religious people 
are not gestated without trials and long-sufferings. 

Whilst we write these lines respecting paganism 
and popery, we are endeavouring to describe some 
of the great enemies of man; but let us not be 
understood to say that our own Church establishment 
contains no elements of evil. We believe it does, and 
that the prayers of the faithful can alone preserve it 
from corruption and desolation. Whilst we make 
these references to Romanism, we believe there are 
many veiy^ excellent persons who would almost regard 
us as prejudiced and invidious. They might probably 
direct us to the passive and unassuming aspect of the 
Vatican, and refer us to the Roman Catholic of the 
present day, as evidential of the veiy peaceable and 
harmless nature of this section of Christians. Our 
first and general answer would be, that popery in 

E ower was a cruel persecutor; but in the days of its 
umiliation, it put away its blood-stained garments, 
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and arrayed itself in sheep’s clothing. It has only 
secreted its instruments of torture — its racks and 
chains, with all the hellish machinery of the inquisi- 
tion. Let not kings or subjects trifle with the Romish 
Church, as with a principle that has lost its faculties 
and passions. They who pamper and dandle with 
this monster, do not understand its nature or attitude. 
It is true, that until of late it appeared to have lost 
its domination over England ; but we observe many 
awful expressions of its hideous countenance, whilst 
awaking from its artful sleep — for it still lives, and 
breath still issues from its corrupt being ;*and though 
its energy has appeared restrained, yet it still withers 
and poisons many generous hearts, desolates many 
happy homes, and enacts many tragedies which never 
reach the public ear. It is the enemy of man, and 
now writhes convulsively, yearning for a day when 
it may renew its hellish practices and fiend-like 
cruelties. 

We are aware that there are some who think it wise 
to be silent on some of the most important differences 
in society, and have included the present subject 
among those differences ; but to them we would read 
the law of Solon, which declared every man infamous 
who, in any sedition or civil difference, should continue 
silent and neuter, refusing to side with either party 
(see Plut. in Vit. Solon). Aulus Gellius gives a 
stronger character of this law; for he says, the penalty 
was no less than the banishment of the delinquent, and 
confiscation of all his effects (see A. Gellii Noct. 
Attic, lib. X. epist. 1). What effect the law had 
among the Athenians, we cannot say; however, it 
is plainly founded upon that relation which every 

* The late pontiff, Gregory XVI., issued a bull, dated 7th May, 
1844, against Bible societies. ITie present pontiff must have held 
very heretical views, or a long list of the links of the ecclesiastical 
ancestry have been very unfaithful in their conduct. We may smile 
now at some of the impotencies of Roman Catholicism (see account 
of flight and return of Pope, 1850). 
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member bears to the body politic, and that interest 
which every individual is supposed to have in the good 
of the whole of the community. It is still, though not 
in express terms, virtually recognised in every free 
country ; and surely there are times for men to declare 
themselves for God and their country, and to warn 
their fellow-countrymen of the rebellious spirit and 
deadly purposes of Romanism — to warn them of its 
insinuating artifices, and accumulating means, which 
are now directed for the destruction of the social 
happiness and eternal hopes of England. 

The plain form to put the charge against Roman 
Catholicism is this : first, that paganism was the most 
blasphemous and disgusting form in which religion 
was ever presented to man (see Appendix XII). 

Secondly, that Roman Catholicism is the real 
representative of Paganism, its main feature being 
idolatry, and cruelty towards all who refuse to worship 
the idols it from time to time sets up. 

It matters not to man, whether he is persecuted 
and murdered by the worshipper of Diana or the wor- 
shipper of the Virgin. It could make little difierence 
to a Christian, whether he were torn to pieces b^ wild 
beasts in an amphitheatre for the gratification of 
some ferocious Romarj emperor, such as Domitian, or 
burnt at an aiiio da fe to celebrate the arrival of a 
Prince of Panna at the city of Valladolid. 

It matters not to the follower of Christ, whether it 
is the idolatrous hierarchy of ancient Rome, or the 
impious pontificate of modem Rome, which demands 
his life as the penalty, on his refusal to bow before an 
image, and ask its intercession with the Deity. The 
Roman emperors demanded to be deified. The papal 
chiefs declared that they possessed all the attributes 
of God himself, viz: remission of sins, infallibility, 
the gift of miracles, the grant of separate glories 
in heaven ; and were worshipped as the represen- 
tatives and equals of the King of kings. TWugh 
aU things, the papal power forced itself, dominating 
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over every spiritual and temporal interest, whilst it 
generated the most awful woes on every society in 
which it moved. Its spirit is stiU the same ; and its 
conduct would be the same, but that He who never 
slumbers nor sleeps holds this monster in chains. 
Sometimes the monster moves, and then the clanking 
of his chains gives warning to Christendom to rally 
their mighty armies, and resist the reign of tyranny. 
The deadly foe of man is now moving towards the 
very midst of Protestantism. Let the present re- 
formed Church take heed to its ways, and abide by 
the integrity of its early reformers ; let it reject the 
temptations of pride and wantoimess, and the flexible 
expediencies of some statesmen, and ever refuse to 
become part of the blind multitude ; let it look at the 
simple picture of modem paganism, or Roman Catho- 
licism, and observe the steps of its degradation, 
beginning at the early part of the thirteenth century, 
do\vn to the 25th of March, 1727, when the leader 
of democracy, viz., Napoleon, caused the papal chief 
and all his cardinals, except three, to be placed in 
the hands of soldiery, and hurried off to an igno- 
minious prison, where the pope himself died. It 
would far exceed the limits of this humble sketch, to 
detail the interesting principles which a chain of his- 
torical facts elucidates. It is sufficient to say, there 
is one established principle — viz. that a nation which 
denies the government of God will be as the memory 
of the wicked man — ^forgotten or despised. The nation 
and its idols will be trampled under foot, and boundless 
perplexities will drive it on to self-destruction. Then 
the man of sin will rejoice, and the elements them- 
selves unite their powers, as in the destruction of the 
Spanish armada in 1 588.* And it is worthy of remark 
that this armada was the hope of Rome, sent forth to 

* A tribunal having the authority and capacities of the inquisi- 
tion of Spain, was established even in the fleet of “ Invincible 
Armada.” — Chandler's Hist of Persecutions^ and LmborcKs Hist, of 
the Inquisition. 
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enslave our happy country, and defy the living God ; 
but He who led captivity captive raised his mighty 
arm, and sent out his servants, the north, the south, 
the east, and the west, to destroy the enemies of Eng- 
land. What must have been the consternation of that 
host of idolaters and infidels ! They, like the Egyp- 
tians, called upon their gods, and hung upon the man- 
tles of their priests ; but their shrieks for help were 
answered by the mighty billows, which closed upon 
them for ever; and then the destroying angel, flying 
over their watery graves, cried; with a v/oeful shout, 
“Ye are the enemies of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
have earned the reward of the unfaithful steward !” 

To the Church many sacred things were entrusted ; 
and, at first, its natural object was power sufiicient 
to carry into full execution those principles, which 
its deliberative habits and nature prescribed ; and the 
Roman hierarchy claimed to be the sole dispenser 
from the holy treasury. If it had executed this 
charity in full faithfulness, there would have been 
a consistency united to its admirable capacities, and 
its divinity would have been eminent before all men ; 
and its glory would have glittered through the attire 
which hung in graceful folds around its godlike form, 
whilst ministering on earth. But, alas ! its object was 
earthly dominion, to which it soon discovered that 
riches form the most direct road. And to obtain riches, 
it bartered with the Evil One ; arjd selling love and 
charity in exchange for.earthly ambition, human pride, 
and Satanic cruelty, it laid down the white robe of 
salvation ; and, enveloping itself in a dense cloud, it. 
took up the sword and firebrand of destruction. 

Of the cruelties we have referred to, some indeed 
stain the pages of history, but the greater part are 
known only to God. Beatrice Cenci would have been 
respited, sine die, but that the church who judged her 
required the confiscation of her estates, to increase 
its store of golden bribes. The riches which belonged 
to many of the victims of the auU) da fi, were the 
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main cause of their being thus inhumanly murdered.* 
The beauty and comeliness of some caused the wicked 
inquisitors to ensnare them, violate them, murder 
them, and then bum their poor bodies. 

In our second part, we shall give some details which 
will shew the enomous degree of blood-guiltiness 
which is associated with the sham and blasphemous 
court called Holy Inquisition. We have referred to 
some of the doctrines of Romanism, viz., Auricular 
Confession — Absolution by the Priest — Indulgences 
— Purgatory — Worship of Images — Invocation and 
Intercession — Deification of Mortals — Transubstan- 
tiation — Rule of Faith — Supremacy of Pope — Infalli- 
bility — Justification, etc. etc. ; but Mariolatry is the 
a chief abyss of popery ; and although much and often 
denied, we must content ourselves with quoting the 
creed of papists on this head. The Council of Trent 
says, “ I most firmly assert, that the images of Christ 
and, the mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of the 
other saints, are to be had and retained, and that due 
honor and veneration are to be given unto them.” Now 
what that veneration and honour is, may be judged 
of by the constant practices of Romanists. We have 
given an illustration of that which is called the pro- 
cession of the Virgin, and was taken by our respected 
artist Mr. Hassell, when at Honfleur. The Virgin is 
an object of pre-eminent devotion by the Romanists. 
We would especially refer our readers to the Appen- 
dix, No. XIV., wherein all these doctrines are set out 
as part of the creed of Pope Pius, confirmed by the 
council of Trent, the very back-bone of Romanism. 
The doctrine of purgatory is upheld in the same 
creed, in the following unequivocal language ; “ I 
constantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that 
the souls detained therein are helped by the sufiirages 
of the faithful;” and the doctrine of indulgences is 
thus affirmed dso, “ that the power of indulgences 


• Llorente — Hist. Inquis, 
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was left by Christ in the church ; and that the use 
of them is most useful to all Christian people.” 

Another word here on the supremacy of this church. 
The period fixed by Romanists for their leading epistles 
is about A.D. 91. It is here, they say, supremacy and 
image worship are sustained as orthodox. Let us 
examine them; for in one of them it is said, that 
when St. Peter ordained Clement his successor, he 
thus spoke to the congregation : “ Observe, brethren, 
that I ordain this Clement to be your bishop, and to 
whom only I deliver ray power of preaching and doc- 
trine. And then Clement threw himself at St. Peter’s 
feet, and in modesty declined the honour of the chair ; 
but St. Peter resolutely insisted that Clement should 
be his successor.” But how can this be, when all, both 
ancient and modem writers, agree that Linus and 
Cletus were before Clement (see St. August. Ep. 165. 
Eusebius Eccl. Hist. lib. iii. c. 2.; Irenasus; Sixtus 
Senensis, Bibl. lib. ii.): and Cardinal Cusanus boldly 
says, “ These are the inconsistencies which betray 
them.” 

This epistle might be proved absurd and fictitious 
in many respects ; and we cannot pass it lightly, seeing 
it is relied on by Romanists as the basis of their very 
history and nature, and as the history and authority 
for their main doctrines, without which the whole 
must tumble into a mass of confusion. In another 
part of this famous epistle, St. Peter is made to say, 
“ I beseech thee, 0 Clement, before all that are here 
present, that after I shall have paid the last debt to 
nature, thou write to James, our brother,” etc. This 
is wholly untrae and improbable, as James had died 
at least seven years before St. Peter, as appears from 
Josephus and Eusebius. Even the fanatic Peter 
Comestor, in Hist. Schol. in Act. Apost. c 10, says, 
“ This epistle must be spurious ; as St. Peter died in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of Nero, and James 
in the seventh. Cardinal de Turrecremata makes 
great outcry against this epistle, which he calls 
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“forged and fabulous;” but a more remarkable test 
of the imposture is, that in this first of the epistles, 
the word primature or supremacy, is used, which 
word was not in use in that age, nor until many after- 
ages. 

The address of the second epistle disproves itself, 
being thus, — “ Clement, bishop of the Roman Church, 
to James, bishop of Jerusalem,” whereas St. James 
died before St. Peter, and before Clement was made 
bishop. Again, the epistle is stuffed with trifling 
advice concerning the burning the altar-pall, chair, 
candlestick, and veil, when grown old, and even more 
insignificant subjects, just to give the letter an 
appearance of originality, though this furnishes but 
another argument against its truthfulness, as it is 
very unlikely that St. Peter should treat St. James, 
the brother of our Lord, as requiring direction on 
these heads. 

Another suspicious blunder appears, and, by one 
word, proves the character of this pretended epistle 
(the third) ; it says, “ A presbyter shall not say mass in 
his parish, without leave from his O'wn bishop.” Now, 
Baronius says, that Clement died in a.d. 102, whereas the 
parishes were not constituted nor divided till a.d. 261, 
when Pope Dionysius was living; and Polydore Virgil 
sa^s. in his work “ De Invent. Rerum,” lib. 4. c. 9, that 
Dionysius first divided the people into parishes. The 
truth is, that the Romanists are excessively jealous 
concerning this epistle, as it contains the only authority 
for many of the modern rites of their Church. There 
are several other evidences of the fictitious character 
of their pretended epistles ; and we would refer the 
more inquisitive reader, or those who doubt, to Saint 
Jerome’s “De Viris lUust.” ;— also the renowned work 
of Roscius, called the Clementine Constitutions. 

We think we have given sufficient proof for our 
allegation, that the apostolical succession and genealogy 
claimed by Romanists is based on fiction and deceit ; 
but, at all events, we think that a Church which 
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pretends to infallilMlity and supremacy should be free 
from such charges, and stand on a foundation very 
di^rent to that which the Roman Church is content 
to acknowledge. However, perhaps it might be 
argued, that the very early part of the papal por- 
traiture is too obscure, for absolute conclusion. Then 
let it speak for itself; for, indeed, our main object is 
to furnish facts, and leave our readers to draw conclu- 
sions. 

We will now notice a peculiarity in the papal 
church, which does not precisely arise from the 
essential doctrines of its faith, but the outward 
discipline of the people, which (as Rapin observes) 
may be considered the spring of all the remarkable 
events which happened in the Church of England 
for several centuries, particularly in the early and 
middle ages. One of these principles of discipline 
was, that Christ committed the instruction of the 
faithful to the care of the Church. The words 
of Pope Innocent III. are : “ So hath Christ esta- 
blished the kingdom and the priesthood in the Church, 
that the kingdom is sacerdotal, and the priesthood is 
kingly; he hath set one man over the world;* him 
alone he has appointed his vicar upon earth ;* and as 
Christ is obeyed in heaven, in earth, and under the 
earth, so shall obedience and service be paid to his 
vicar by all, that they may be one fold and one shep- 
herd — ^whence were drawn these two peculiar in- 
ferences — viz : that the faithful (meaning the people) 
must be wholly guided by the priesthood ; and that 
the priesthood were the sole arbiters and judges of all 
the difficulties in faith and Church goveniraent — the 
priesthood being the Church. This was a false inter- 
pretation, presenting to the people a most sweeping 
doctrine, viz: that ^he priesthood was the Church. 
Again, to render this reasonable as an active principle, 
it was needful to assume infallibility in the priesthood ; 

* ^ Unum praefioieiis universis. 

2 Qaem suum in terrw vicarium ordinavit. 
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and this fining Ta|ad ground, and being soon an ad- 
mitted doctrine, the priesthood hesitated not to punish 
the people in such manner as they thought most likely 
to render them worthy of the favor of the Church. 
And as the faithful were to be branches of the true 
vine, and spotless, the priesthood did not scruple to 
cut off any branches from the Church by excommunica- 
tion. This conduct, with other assumptions, created 
contests and resistance amongst the people ; and there- 
fore it became necessary, for the preservation of the 
authority of the Church, that it should have the suf- 
ferance and aid of some civil power, competent to 
execute its corrections on the unworthy. Such a 
power was only to be obtained and secured by bribes 
and pecuniary grants ; and it being requisite that the 
Church or priesthood should be well enabled to supply 
such pecuniary means, the Church charged many 
fines and mulcts on those were able to pay, — and that 
in addition to excommunication. And as the strength 
of the Church increased, so their daring and extor- 
tionate spirit increased; until, at last, the love of 
money became as much a passion in the heart of the 
Church, as in that of any human being. So long as 
the Church was content to seek this pelf from the 
mere subjects of the realm, and evinced a willingness 
to divide such pell' with the civil power, the sovereigns 
of the world (in too many instances) consented to, and 
aided such extortion. But the strength of the Church 
rapidly increasing, caused it to attack the coffers of 
the most wealthy, and at last to subject the treasury 
of kings and the common weal of nations to their scru- 
tinizing, and extravagant demands. It was on such 
occasions that kings and princes resisted these de- 
mands; whereupon the powerful arm of the Yatican 
was stretched out, and the great council of the chief 
priesthood, viz; the pope and the cardinals— was 
called together, for the purpose of considering the sins 
and short-comings of such a disobedient child. The 
result was, that the papal eye cast its cruel, withering 
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gaze o’er all the fair kingdoms of the earth, to see if 
ithere was any other prince or king, powerful, envious, 
or wicked enough to take up the cause of the Church, 
and assail this disobedient son, and reduce him and 
his subjects to the most humble submission, and ac- 
quiescence in the papal demands. 

Then war — relentless war— stalked forth, deluging 
the peaceful meads with blood, and razing the proud- 
-est cities to the ground. Then the shrieks of the 
dying and wounded filled the air, and nature groaned, 
whilst the Vatican regarded all as the triumph of the 
cross of Christ.- 

We shall not here give any details of the many 
butcheries consummated by the priestcraft of the middle 
ages; for, the whole development of mere Romish 
priestcraft is cruelty, superstition, and fanaticism, and 
although Christ, the first-fruits, had borne and suffered 
for all mankind and submitted to the ignominious 
death of the cross, that all might be justified, yet, 
mad and imperious men stood forth to persecute afresh 
the Lord of life and glory, although for eleven hun- 
dred years his gentle voice had echoed o’er mountain 
and in vale, “ Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they 
shall be called the children of God yet, the rack and 
fiery brand of persecution were the ensigns of those 
who blasphemously temed themselves the vicars of 
Christ. It has been truly said, that some holding 
office in the Protestant Church have^ in times past, 
assumed the right to persecute ; but we believe Pro- 
testantism itself contains no authority or approval of 
any persecution ; and all true Protestants regret that 
any religionists bearing the name of Protestants should 
have been persecutors ; but we fear that Romanism 
has ever countenanced the persecution of those it has 
regarded as heretics, and who may have denied the 
in^ibili^ or supremacy of the Romish Church ; and 
we are initormed that a pure Romanist regards torture 
of the body as a very correct means in the hands of 
the Church, when it encounters obstinate denial of any 
of its doctrines. 
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There were occasions when certain earthly princes 
were not only rebellious, but more powerful than all or 
any of the powers of the Vatican ; and it was then that 
the dark councils of the pope and his satellites were 
required to exercise the highest faculty of intrigue, 
for the gradual destruction of its great enemy : and 
though many years might be consumed, whilst this 
great object was heaving on the breast of time ; and 
though the infallible Vatican might, in this revolution 
of time, more than thrice change its chief; and though 
the bench of cardinals might all, one by one, sink into 
mortal decay, and all the identity of enmity appear to 
have faded, yet there was a vigour and etemality in 
this ecclesiastical foe, which heeded not time; it 
purred and pawed, as a spirit in the vacuum of delay, 
yet ready at the proper moment to pounce upon its 
victim, and rend from it every feature of pride and 
independence. 

It was by such unworthy strifes, that the Church, or 
rather, the priesthood, was gradually exposing its 
mortal and human parts to the contempt and anger of 
men. Then came doubt, and that bold criticism, which 
have eventually found an arena for extraordinary 
feats in the cause of truth; and now, having laid bare 
the rents in the papal garment, which time and the 
tongue of martyrs have created, there remained, until 
these times, in this happy land but the scroll of its 
bygone presumptions, waiting to and fro before the 
scorn of the truly faithful. 

For a few minutes we will recur to our hero, Henry 
II., whose life and actions would fill many volumes ; 
and it may not be deemed irrelevant, but some relief 
to our readers, if we now make some observations 
concerning the private character of the prince who 
made so many efforts to subdue the tyranny of the 
papacy. 

On Henry’s return to England, he ascended the 
throne with a finn step ; and all men saw that his 
resolution was to punish the wicked, and protect the 

I 
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weak, and rule all with that strong nerve with which 
nature had gifted him. He was hailed by the Eng- 
lish as the descendant of their ancient oaxon line. 
Immediately upon the coronation, the new bride was 
conducted to the king’s palace, at Bermondsey, which 
was then a pastoral village, although partaking of the 
Flemish character. These were highly cultivated 
lands, with their smooth and velvet meads, bounded 
by the fast-flomng Thames. At that time, the old 
temple was ornamented with its beautiful garden, and 
the banks of the river were studded Avith the dwellings 
of the nobility. 

When Henry married the accomplished Eleonora, 
she had just attained her tliirty-iirst year, whilst 
Henry was in his tAventy-first year. At an early 
period of the career of Henry 11., ambition taught 
him to regard all danger and fatigues as the floAvers 
which Avere indigenous in the path to glory and do- 
minion, in Avhich he must make many sacrifices. 

But a few days after his marriage with the fascinat- 
ing Eleonora, he left her insinuating loveliness, to seek 
the face of his enemies. It might be said of him, that 
Avhen he kneAv he required sleep, he only took that 
rest which restored his body to its perfect powers ; but 
he never slumbered, or folded his aims. Everything 
that sustained the comfort of his people, or the honor 
of royalty, Avas now under his own eye ; indeed, the 
good order of cities, the improvement of agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade, occupied a just portion of the 
mind of this mighty and chivalrous being. He was a 
king : he claimed not to be a delegate of Heaven, or 
heir to all earthly sovereignty ; but he bowed to listen 
to the sighs and wishes of a misgoverned and noble 
people; and thus, by duly respecting their com- 
forts and his oAvn dignity, he formed the model of a 
monarchy which was destined to generate principles 
that have formed a part of the present peace and 
happiness of England. 

That he might be temperate and energetic at all 
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times, he knew that he must keep his body under; 
and ofttimes exercised a self-denial both in eating and 
drinking, which astonished his courtiers. In his dress 
he regarded all ornament as an incumbrance and an 
effeminate association, which might, in the hour of 
strife or danger, become a hindrance: this is too 
often disregarded from its minuteness, or fascination ; 
but has in some signal instances given that little 
balance of advantage to an antagonist, which has 
turned, in the person of the leader, the scale of for- 
tune against nations long revered for their municipal 
wisdom and warlike power. Yet it must not be 
assumed that he was ignorant or regardless how much 
the mass, the herding multitude, are effected by 
splendid equipage and gorgeous display ; but he ruled 
them by superior and more majestic powers. He was 
not unaware that the soft eye of woman delighted to 
bend over brilliant dress and elegant ornament; but 
his manly and dignified person, his expressive and 
serene eyes, soon procured a preference in woman’s 
heart, for one whose knightly fortune and warlike 
successes had become as the living romance of those 
romantic times. 

The history of his gallantries seems rather imper- 
vious and indistinct; and some historians have said 
they throw a shadow on his honour and manliness of 
character. Indeed it is to be feared that his lust for 
beauty produced many enemies and detracting fac- 
tions. Although the softer passions, such as love, 
may give fervour and energy to many of the actions 
of life, and without them our nature seems gloomy 
and uninteresting; yet this great king most frequently 
governed them as servitors, to bow under the dark 
and lofty banner of Ambition. He well knew that to 
become the too docile subject of sensual appetites, was 
to disturb the attributes of the mind from their in- 
herent action, and to destroy the powers of that body 
which should be a companion to the smrit in all its 
earthly exaltations. Therefore neither Kosamond the 

T 2 
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Fair,* nor the handsome Stafford maiden, nor all that 
is lovely in woman or flattering in man, seemed likely 
to seduce the mind of Henry from the great vocation 
of ambition, and the leading objects of his life. Yet, 
alas ! there are lines and pages in the history of this 
great monarch, which include incidents derogatory to 
the general distinction which he attained for himself. 
But perhaps no instance is so definite and detracting 
to the honour of Henry 11. as that of his love for 
Alice, the intended bride of his son Richard ; and, if 
the historian Brampton may be relied upon, there was, 
in this ungoverned attachment, some justification for 
Richard’s rebellion ; and this weakness seems to have 
been one of the causes of the sudden ruin and prema- 
ture death of tliis mighty king. Indeed the rhymes of 
Piers of Langtoft are very peculiar, quaintly describ- 
ing the dispute between Philip, the brother of Alice, 
and Richard Cceur de Lion, after his accession. For 
it will bo remembered that Richard did not marry 
Alice, but the beautiful and accomplished Berengaria 
of Navarre. 

* Rosamond had two sons by Henry II., both gallant, spirited, and 
noble-minded men — viz. Geoffrey, bishop of Lincoln, and William 
Longsword, earl of Salisbury. It is remarkable, that Geoffrey was 
more dutiful and affectionate than any of Henry's legitimate offspring. 
It was about the year 1148 that Henry commenced his attachment 
to Fair Rosamond, daughter to Lord Clifford. The anxiety which 
he must have had, in the progress of his life, to conceal the amour 
from the high-spirited Eleanor of Guieiine, is consistent with Bramp- 
ton’s tale of the Woodstock bower, and Rosamond’s death by poison. 
We know not exactly wlien this fair lady died ; but we are told that 
her body was found near Godstow nunnery. The tomb of Rosa- 
mond was lighted by many wax tapers, and shaded by a gay canopy. 
In 1300 the bishop of Lincoln (Sir Hugh) affected to be disgusted-—^ 
his words were, “ Dig up the body, and bury her out of the church ; 
for after all, what was she but a harlot !” Rapiu intimates that 
Eleanor dispatched Fair Rosamond. The conspiracy of Eleanor and 
her sons, John and Edward, rather favour the idea that Rosamond 
was destroyed by the Queen during Henry’s absence in Normandy. 
King John raised a tomb to her memory, with this inscription:— 

** The tomb doth here enclose 
The world's most beauteous rose/' etc. 
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Then spake King Philip, 

And in grief said, 

‘ My sister Alice 
Is now forsaken. 

Since one of more riches 
Of Navarre thou hast taken.* 

When King Richard understood 
What King Philip had sworn. 

Before the clergy he stood, 

And proved on that morn 
That Alice to his father 
A child had borne, 

AVhicli his sire. King Henry, 

Held for his own; 

A maiden child it was. 

And now dead it is; 

Tills was a great trespass, 

And against my own wille, 

If I Alice take.” 

Yet no gentleman of the age excelled him in real 
politeness, for the suaviter in modo and fortiter in re 
were well developed in his character. Ilis conversa- 
tion was popular and lively, and well abounded with 
amenities and tolerance. Ilis memory was good, 
and supplied a constant spring of varied and interest- 
ing facts, which he associated with that singular adroit 
eloquence with which he graced all he said. He was 
an ardent and faithful student. Peter of Blois re- 
cords that his companions were men of erudition and 
science, and in his conversation "with them he proved 
that his knowledge must have been gained by long and 
patient study. Por, unlike most princes and grandees 
of this word’s theatre, he cultivated his mind, not for 
show, or mere j)rotection from the insolence of the 
ignorant, but as a friend in severe trials, or hours of 
ease ; and when the glory of fortune cast its beams on 
him, it was reflected with increased lustre by the object 
it glowed upon. With his intimate friends he lived on 
terms of sociality and condescension. His notions of 
decorum were those which nature and a noble mind 
dictated. The man — the spirit, we should say — who 
could conquer nations, lead armies, instruct senators, 
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raise the meritorious and humble, quell the rich and 
arrogant, forgive a thousand injuries, love as a 
romantic being, face death in any form — was not 
likely to do any thing very inconsistent with the 
true pride of royal state. Perhaps the form of a 
settled court would frown on such condescension as 
he ever evinced ; but the frame and fashion of 
courts have changed, and may not, for any proper 
object, be now compared to the courts of the princes 
of the middle age ; for whilst the one commands our 
love and respect, and the other our admiration, yet 
their nature and habits bear little analogy. Henry II. 
knew how to maintain the honour of his country in 
camp and field; no journey was too long, no enter- 
prise too dangerous; but at his table he smiled on all 
honourable men as his equals, though he never con- 
taminated himself with low society or coxcombs. 
This king was a man formed in nature’s best mould; 
yet he never evinced vanity of his own person, or con- 
tempt of beauty in others. As we said before, there 
were certain vices inherent in him — viz. haughtiness 
and immeasurable ambition, conjoined, as some have 
thought, with covetousness; and yet there was an 
urbanity and liberality which are seldom united to 
these qualities; and, as regards ambition, we should 
not complain of it, when it ^vas wise enough to devote 
itself to the happiness of mankind. And such was 
much of the ambition of Henry ; indeed his intellectual 
greatness, if not his moral qualities, soaring above the 
vulgar lust for mere dominion, exhibited many proofs 
that he prized true glory. When the war trumpet 
had ceased, and the glittering sword was encased 
in its peaceful scabbard, he took much pleasure in 
hunting and hawking; but when the interest of his 
people or the presumption of his enemies called, he 
cast such diversions away, as unbefitting the vast 
and responsible duties of nis station, and as too soft 
a relaxation for the man who had determined to sus- 
tain the “foremost place of all this world.” Yes; 
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though he deemed hunting the fierce boar, which 
then roamed in our forests, as an exhilarating and 
manly amusement for the young nobles of his court, 
yet his spirit was too perfect in its capacities, and his 
ambition too vigilant, to permit him to postpone the 
still more dangerous scenes of those sudden and bloody 
wars which were so constantly occurring in England 
and Wales, and his more distant territories of Nor- 
mandy. 

Peter of Blois, a chaplain of Henry II., in his letter 
to a friend, says of his royal master : — 

“ In praising David the king, it is said that he was 
ruddy; but you must understand that my lord the 
king is sub-rufus, or pale red. Of middle stature 
he is, so that among little men seemeth he not much, 
nor among long men seemeth he over little. His 
head is round, as a token of great wit, and of special 
high counsel the treasury.” Our readers would 
scarcely expect phrenological observations in an epistle 
of the twelfth century ; but we faithfully write what 
we find therein. “ His head is of such quality, that 
to the neck and to all the body it accordeth by even 
proportion ; his eyes fine, and clear as to colour, while 
he is of pleased will; but through disturbance of 
heart like sparkling fire or lightning with hastiness ; 
his head of curly hair, when clipped square in the 
forehead, sheweth well his visage, the nostrils even 
and comely according to all the other features ; high 
vaulted feet, legs able to riding, broad bust and long 
champion arms — which telleth him to be strong, light, 
and hardy. In a toe of his foot t he nail groweth into 
the flesh ; his hands, through their greatness, shew 
negligence, for he utterly leaveth the keeping of them ; 
never, but when he beareth hawks, weareth he gloves ; 
each day at mass and counsel, and other open needs of 
the realm, throughout the whole morning he standeth 
afoot, and yet when he eateth he never sitteth down. 
In one day he wiU, if need be, ride two or three jour- 
neys, and thus hath he oft circumvented the plots of 
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his enemies. A huge lover of woods is he ; so that when 
he ceaseth of war he haunteth places of hawking and 
hunting; he useth boots without folding caps, and 
homely and short clothes weareth he ; his flesh would 
have charged him with fatness, but with travel and 
fasting he keeps it under; and in riding and going he 
travaileth mightily. Not, as other kings, lieth he 
in his palace, but travelling about by his provinces 
espieth he the doings of all men. Nor man more wise 
in counsel, nor more dreadful in prosperity, nor stead- 
faster in adversity. He doometh tliose that he judges 
when they be wrong, and punisheth them by stronger 
judgment than other men. When once he loveth, 
scarcely will he ever hate ; when once he hateth, 
scarcely ever receiveth he into grace. Oft holdeth he 
in hand swords, bows, and hunting gear, except he be 
at counsel or at book. When he may rest from worldly 
business, he privily occupieth himself about learning 
and reading, and among his clerks asketh he questions ; 
for though your king be well y-lettered, our king by 
far is more y-lettered. Sly lord the King of Sicily a 
whole year was my disciple ; though by you he hath 
the beginning of teaching, yet by me he had the bene- 
fice of more full science ; and, as soon as I went out 
of Sicily, your king cast away his books and gave 
himself up to Palatine idleness; but, forsooth, our 
lord, the King of England, is each day a school for 
right well lettered men, hence his conversation that 
he hath with them in busy discussion of questions. 
None is more honest than our king in speaking, ne 
in alms largess. Therefore, as holy writ saith, we 
may say of him — ‘ His name is a precious ointment, 
and the alms of him all the church shall take.*” 

The reign of Henry II. was remarkable for the 
number and variety of great men who surrounded 
this energetic prince, having their respective objects, 
and requiring considerable foresight in the monarch 
to prevent their powers uniting to the injury of the 
Crown, or serving as rivals or antagonists, and by 
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that means weakening; the supreme weight and power 
of the government. Besides the rebellious archbishop 
kBecket, and the bishop of Winchester, there were 
others whose ambition and talents revolved about the 
path of royalty. There was Roger of York, whose 
character is given by John of Salisbury as loaded 
with atrocious crimes, yet surmounted with ‘sufficient 
political guise to keep an eminent position for many 
years. Next may be mentioned Strongbow, earl of 
Pembroke; William Longsword, earl of Salisbury; 
Geoffrey, archbishop of York; Hugh Lacy, and Ralph 
de Glanvillc. In addition to these were the young 
princes, and above all, the pope, who was watching 
with subtle fear every movement Henry made. There 
were also the various nionarchs of Europe, who had 
more or less become jealous and mortified whilst 
observing the splendid career of Henry of England. 

In tracing, however slightly, this energetic being, 
Henry II., from the buoyant age of eighteen, and 
through the various vicissitudes and deep anxieties 
Avhich ever attended his path, we shall observe that 
most of such trials and struggles seemed rather to 
develop the powers and resources of his mind, than 
to crush or overwhelm him : some were light as play- 
ful bubbles, bursting on the face of the current ; some 
as billows, soon joined the genei'al stream. But there 
was one as a wild tide, producing angry eddies and 
dinning whirlpools, which have ever and anon threat- 
ened to dash the noble swimmer to the depths of ruin. 
Or, if we may presume to alter the simile, Henry II. 
and his primate were as two mighty tides, seen by the 
timid traveller in the trackless seas, contending with 
each other, so that their chief powers were spent in 
breaking each other’s form and comeliness. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive, what would have been the result of 
Henry’s reign, if & Becket had never been entrusted 
with the see of Canterbury; but it is very probable 
that some most useful and important reforms were pre- 
vented by this circumstance. W e must remember that 
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the love of civil power was not even then a new passion 
in priests; for Bower, in his history (vol.i. pp.4, 11,) 
says, that so early as the death of Celestine (who died 
J uly 26, a.d.432, and was sainted on accountof his seve- 
rity towards heretics), the monarchs of the earth were 
oft driven to their extreme powers in contending with 
bishops who led armies against them (see life of Boni- 
face III.) ; also life and times of Pope Stephen, whose 
biographer says, “ Now we have seen the temporal 
power united (in the popes) to the spiritual power; 
the crown to the mitre and the sword to the keys.” 
The violent death of a Becket caused many thousands 
to rejoice. Yet there were thousands who regarded 
him as a victim and martyr to the cause of Christ. 

The miracles said to be wrought bj^ the reliques of 
k Becket were innumerable. M. Paris says that they 
cured every disease, restored eyes and limbs to those 
who had lost them, resuscitated the dead, and even 
made departed birds and beasts live again. In 1420, 
50,000 foreign names were enrolled on the book called 
“ The Martyr’s Roll.” The oiFerings at his shrine 
vastly exceeded those offered at the shrine of Jesus 
Christ ; and to crown all, there is an authorized popish 
liturgy, in which Christ is desired to save the souls 
of the supplicants, not by his own blood, but that of 
a Becket. The lines are thus translated : — 

“ Do thou, 0 Christ I by that blest blood 
Which Thomas erst expended 
Cause us to mount by that same road 
Which Thomas erst ascended/' 

Many kings and princes attended at the shrine, and 
asked favours, which they considered were granted. 
His biographers have generally ascribed to him — and 
indeed all may allow to this great man — talent, learn- 
ing, steadiness, and intrepidity; but as the former two 
qualities were employed in fomenting political dis- 
putes, the latter fail to secure much praise. He was 
possessed of a violent spirit— was passionate, haughty, 
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and vain-glorious ; in his resolutions, inflexible ; and 
in his resentments, implacable. It is admitted by 
most historians, that he was guilty of wilful and pre- 
meditated peijury (although Rapin disputes this as 
a fact, and argues against its probability). He, like 
many other popish priests, ever since a.d. 324, when 
Constantine declared Christianity the imperial religion, 
opposed the necessary course of public justice ; acting 
in defiance of the laws of his country, which he had 
solemnly acknowledged and confirm^, and proving 
ungrcdxful to his king, who had treated him icith 
unprecedented confidence. By what motives this 

f reat man was regulated, can alone be known to 
[im to whom all hearts are open. His popular 
manners, his conversation in camps and courts, his 
risking his life on many imminent occasions, and 
exposure of himself to the scrutiny of all persons 
who were of free and enlarged manners, — contrasted 
with the suddenness and severity with which he 
changed his conduct and views in ecclesiastical 
government, immediately upon his election to the 
see of Canterbury, — induced some to suspect that 
ambition dictated his actions, and that he became the 
champion of the Church for the purpose of sharing its 
power— a power more independent of the king, and 
therefore more agreeable to the haughtiness of his 
mind, than that which he could enjoy as a mere 
minister of the Crown. It may be, that he com- 
menced with the mere craft and craving; but oppo- 
sition and other excitement worked so rapidly and 
radically on his mind, as to render him an enthusiast. 
The praises and honours which met him in his exile, 
from royal and mighty men, assisted to increase 
that enthusiasm : — the latter part of his extraordinary 
life, as well as some parts of it, during the period of 
his chancellorship, was that of the heroic enthusiast. 
Alas, alas! had he wielded his strong arm for the 
advancement of the honour of his king, and the pre* 
servation of the established laws of his country, wen 
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that intrepid spirit might have produced such valu- 
able changes and benefits to his country, that even at 
this far distant day his name would have been ranked 
amongst her greatest, most honoured, and most loved 
patriote.** History has assigned causes to the quarrel 
between Henry II. and a Becket his chancellor. Holin- 
shed’s Chronicle states, that one of the earliest com- 
plaints made by k Becket was, that Henry did not 
give him the custody of the Tower and Eochester 
Castle ; but it appears from Lord Lyttleton’s simple 
yet consistent history (which has led us in all the 
details of this narrative), that the priest was aiming 
to overreach the king, and the king insisted that the 
ecclesiastical power was subordinate to the state; 
hence this great contention which stains the page of 
history. We quote the following letter from the 
primate to his sovereign : — 

Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, to the King of England : — 

“ I have most earnestly desired to see you. Although I cannot 
deny that in this I had a view to my own, yet it was in your interest 
that when you should see me again you should call to mind the many 
services I have done you, with all imaginable regard and affection; 
for the truth of which 1 appeal to Him who is judge of all mankind, 
when they shall appear belbre his tribunal to be rewarded according 
to their deeds. 1 flatter myself you would be moved by compassion 
towards me, who am forced to beg my bread in a strange land, though 
by the grace of God I have plenty of all things necessary to my sub- 
sistence. 1 receive, however, great consolation from the words of the 
Apostle, ^ They that live in Christ shall sufler perhecutiun and like- 
wise from the saying of the Prophet, ‘ I never saw the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.’ As to what relates to 
you, 1 cannot but be sensibly affected with it, for three reasons: — 
1st. Because you are my liege lord, I own and offer you my best 
advice, — such, however, as is due from a bishop having the voice of 
God and the head of the church : as my king, I owe you profound 
respect, and withal am bound to direct my admonition to you ; as 
my son, it is my duty to correct and exhort you. Kings are anointed 
in three places-^the head, the breast, and the arms; which denote 
glory, holiness, and power. We find, from several instances taken 
from the Scriptures, that the kings who despised the commandments 
of the Lord were deprived of glory, understanding, and might. Such 
were Pharaoh, Saul, Solomon, Nebuchadnezzar, and many others. 
On the contrary, they that humbled themselves Wore God received 
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a larger measure of grace, and in greater perfection. This was expe- 
rienced by David, Hezekiah, and some others. Take, therefore, my 
liege Lord, the advice of your vassal I Hearken, my king, to the 
admonition of your bishop I And receive, my son, the corrections 
of your father, lest you are drawn aside into schism, or persuaded to 
hold communion with schismatics. All the world knows with what 
honour and devotion you received the pope, how respectfully and 
zealously you protected the Church of Rome, and what suitable 
returns the church and pope have made you. Remember, therefore, 
the declaration you made, and even laid upon the altar, at your 
coronation, to protect the Church of God in all immunities. Restore 
the Church ol* Canterbury, from which you received your authority, 
to the state it was in under your predecessors and mine ; otherwise 
be assured that you will draw down on your head the wrath and 
vengeance of God.'* ^ 

In the year 1173, Henry walked three miles bare- 
foot to the tomb of k Becket, and took a cup of 
water in which the blood of the Archbishop had been 
mingled ; and then suffered a sharp flagellation. It 
must ever be a cause of serious regret, when a great 
man acts so inconsistently as to allow the occasional 
acts of his life to contradict and counteract its gene- 
ral tenor. 

The grave had now closed over the valiant and 
querulous a Becket. But Henry’s troubles did not 
end with the death of this haughty primate ; indeed 
it could not be hoped that this king should be except- 
ed from the ordinary fate of all the civil potentates 
who refused to become abject vassals of the Vatican. 
Henry II. was an indulgent parent; and, like William 
the conqueror, he lived long enough to bear many 
severe blows dealt by the arms of his own children, 
who were more or less excited to disobedience by the 
papal influence. And although this exceeding tribu- 
lation caused heavy grief to his heart, yet it awakened 
afresh all that determined and energetic spirit which 
had so often been his guardian and leader. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary calamities which mark the steps 
of war, there are other poignant and peculiar horrors 
that attend all civil wars. But even these were 
much increased in the wars in which Henry was now 
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required to contend; for they were wars in which the 
blood of his own children might be spilt — ^wars in 
which his own blood was sought by those children he 
had so much loved. 

In these wars, Henry was supported by the same un- 
daunted powers for which he was so renowned ; and 
although a variety of unusual and painful thoughts 
occupied his breast, yet he felt that the same prin- 
ciples were at stake in this war as in all others, and 
that some one was seeking to tear from him power, 
majesty, and right. Therefore his brow wore again 
the deep furrows of a warriors intents ; and he fought 
with a desperation and headlong potency which paused 
not to distinguish the unnatural nature of the rebel- 
lion from the frequent internal wars he had so often 
quelled. But now the children of his loins and the 
wife of his youth were bent on his destruction ; and 
it is to be suspected that their treason was somewhat 
provoked by the conduct of the king. It is, however, 
stated by Brampton, that this rebellion was concocted 
during nis absence in Normandy (about the year 
1170) and that the part Eleonora took was through 
fear of Henry’s anger, when he should return to Eng- 
land and discover that the life of the Fair Kosamond 
had been taken under her influence and directions. 
The death of Rosamond was regarded as an incident 
of slight importance by the general courtiers ; but it 
was far otherwise with Eleonora, for she had nestled 
by his tumultuous breast, and had listened to the 
divinations within; and she knew, as from secret 
revelation, that there had been a sale and bartering 
of many of the sympathies and much of the being 
which executed its parts within that bi’east. Yes, 
they had oft been exposed at the markets of blood 
and policy — ^had been weighed in the scales held by 
the papal palm — and their price had been given by 
all the hucksters who bid at the shambles of ambition. 
But she knew (for she had still “grace in her steps”) 
there were rays still burning in the arcana of great 
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Henry’s soul, which overshadowed, as with glory, that 
unseen altar before which all that was seen by man, 
both glorious and great, bowed in worldly obeisance. 
She knew that to touch the sacred things which 
ministered their essence there, was to wound the 
spirit that, was ever panting for their conservation, 
and lived upon their mystic perfume. Ah ! ah ! she 
knew there were idols there, which being disquieted, 
rendered their devotee frantic and revengeful. It was 
therefore that Eleonora girt herself about with the 
rags of rebellion — to hide, if possible, the shame of 
a murderess. 

To this hostile party, there were many ready assis- 
tants; who, having watched with envious fear the 
progress of Henry’s power, became bold enough to 
take up arms against him, when they found his own 
family were the leaders of the rebellion. The kings 
of France and Scotland, and many of the English 
barons (all secretly countenanced by the Vatican), 
uniting with these princes, gave a most formidable 
character to this rebellion; which was a cloud that 
had been slowly gathering during the sunshine of his 
prosperity, and now appeared so dense, that none but 
the fierce and indomitable nerves of this king could 
have aspired to break through this gloom. Yet, 
against such a phalanx of power, containing within 
itself all kinds of resources, the spirit of Henry fear- 
lessly wrestled ; and in the year 1174, we find the 
power and government of Henry in the most flourish- 
ing condition. Within the limited space of these 
pages, it would be impossible to relate the many very 
interesting circumstances which occurred during this 
extensive rebellion. The names of Hugh Bigod, 
Kobert, earl of Ferrars, Bertrand de Bom, Viscount 
de Hautefort, Roger de Mowbray, William, earl of 
Gloucester, are in the list of nobles who were con- 
cerned in the rebellion. The number of battles fought, 
and the quantity of Christian blood vainly spilt, are 
matters for the statistical historian, and may 1^ found 
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in Hoveden, M. Paris, Brampton, and other contem- 
porary writers. When this rebellion closed, we per- 
ceive that Henry was absolute master in England, 
The kings of Scotland and Wales were submissive vas- 
sals, and his more distant dominions in France again 
owned him as lord and sovereign. The king of France 
was now nearly sixty years of age; and, quite des- 
pairing of the object he had hoped this unnatural con- 
fJederacy would secure, was anxious for a peace. Be- 
sides, other fears were awakened by the successes 
which had attended the military forces of Henry. 
These successes did not blind Henry to many impor- 
tant imperfections in his power, which did not strike 
the eye of others ; nor had the unnatural character of 
the rebellion stopped the action of his generous dis- 
position; and therefore he reinstated many of the 
barons in their estates, and forgave all his children, 
but he caused his queen to be imprisoned, for she 
had assailed his private passions, by destroying his 
beloved mistress, Kosamond de Clifford. 

In referring once more to the queen of Henry II., 
it should be remarked, that althougK her youth was 
replete with frivolity and love of display, yet she must 
have been endowed with some very high mental quali- 
ties, which neither the blandishments of courtiers, nor 
the intrigues of courts, nor the unfaithfulness of her 
husband, nor the excitements of a long life of vicissi- 
tude, could destroy. In her adversity, we must ac- 
knowledge that her highly-cultivated mind displayed 
much vigour, though with all the susceptibility which 
an early love of poetiy and romance had engendered. 
Her advice was often sought by the kings and princes 
who flourished and quarrelled during her latter years. 
The stain upon her name is the murder of Kosamond. 

Henry destroyed the castles of some of those barons, 
favouring his sons, in 1173; namely, Huntingdon, 
Framlingham, Bungay, Northampton, Alverton, and 
some others of less importance. Hugh Bigod paid 
1,000 marks, and was pardoned ; as also Robert, earl 
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of Ferrars, Roger de Mowbray, Richard, earl of Clare, 
William, earl of Gloucester, and others. In this 
peace, he enacted many good laws, and revived others 
which had been neglected. It was about this time 
that Richard de Lucy, chief justiciary, died; and 
Henry divided England into circuits, and sent justices 
to each, for delivering the gaols ; and made many 
other arrangements for the comfort and permanent 
advantage of his people, Randolph de Glanville being 
appointed chief justiciary. It was about the same year, 
1110, that Pope Alexander, and Henry’s powerful 
foe, Louis, king of France, died. It is said by some, 
that Louis caught a severe cold when visiting the 
tomb of k Becket ; on which occasion he gave a mas- 
sive gold cup, and 7,200 gallons of wine yearly, for the 
priests. 

New tribulations again environed the crown and 
palace of Henry His sons still manifested a rancour 
and implacable hatred of any superior to themselves, 
and were ever secretly conspiring against their father. 
This disposition did not escape the observation of the 
pope, who was becoming anxious lest the hours of 
peace might again attract the mind of this great king 
to his dearest object, viz: civil and religious liberty; 
and therefore he aided the young princes, whilst they 
planned the destruction of their kind and noble- 
hearted parent. But the death of the eldest. Prince 
Henry, changed the nature and number of those foes, 
who had so long deprived the king of that tranquillity 
which his fatigues and trials rendered so necessary for 
the preservation of his valuable life. 

Richard and John were still alive. The former had 
an impetuous and cruel disposition, united to a wild 
and visionary mind ; and watching a certain juncture 
of his father’s affairs, and suspecting that his father 
intended to disinherit him,* and also pretending 

* It was tlie wish of Henry II. to crown his son John, king of 
England, during his lifetime, and to give Richard all his dominions 
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ssifrcrsQ injurids wkieh his fa.the]7 httdl don^ihim, he tvoi- 
4icitn(>iialy turned over to the great enemy of £}igloitd-r- 
Fhilip of hVanee+T^nd pieced the remainSng p^wer Cjf 
j^nty.iin the greatest dilemma. F6ir d short* 
>Henry JralUed ; hwt his forces being snccessilTieily routeil, 
,»nd laJl emrts of misfortunes bringing on a erisis, the 
iQidy expedient romaiiung was to apply to thd l^p, 
'«nd dnddavour to induce him to noconoUe Vhilipi of 
lIfiMffico^aJid(8it«yaomeof the other cruel enemioswho 
liowl nsisailod him. I’hilip njecting the intei'ferexi.CB 
tif the po|)ie>-~oi’, more cori*octly, the j)0[)e being now 
wholly inditferent as to the favour of the Jking pt Eng- 
land^*— Henry deteiniiined to meet Philip and his own 
(8on, liiehnnl, at Ver/ol.ii. The terms, however, of a 
peace which he thei'e entered into, wore so humiliating 
'and disadvantageous, tliat hi^ spirit lost all its vigour 
and activity ; and suddenly that blight light ilickened 
for a moment, then sank Avithin its eartlieu tuberaacle, 
ncvei' to rise again, in the lift} -seventh year of his 
age. 

Down the deep ravine AAhich separates time from 
eternity^ the spirit of our hero tied as sinks the day- 
star in the watery floods. IJis voice AVas heard no 
moile amidst the adinii*ing croAvd; his soldiers williod 
BO more to his comma luUng voice; liis council no 
longer looked upon tlicir bold and jmlicious leader; 
n<l)W cowardice and piiestcraft l<K)ked out fiom tlwir 
hiding-places, for the arbiter of justice and civil 
liberty was in the damp tomb. 

, I The conduct of Philiji-Augustus at tins period was 
most. crafty and unprincipled, and reflects much dis- 
ccedat -upon his reputation. It is not to bo doubted, 
tliait to this very day, there is amongst the ards- 


J}riTvj)b97W<t tUp,Jii^lisU S(*a. Higbaa-d Wt mfle^ Ito 

f’^ “ Siije, A)r GoJ’s sakt S^flur meiifot fa) 

aisinhcntf^ iSIus by jny sire I ,im (^iig.igcd to yottt sistcrj' Alice, 
^Whe' by Vight, to be my -wife. Ildj^ me td mdliwiairi iijr right 
Sod JterAr 'i ' Btfinmd de 'livsorur. ' 
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i6'et‘a«VaiBridMiwel!‘4rifbniied •dlaiis€8i’^<sf5rstHo' ®»eMefe 
iiaitteiii.' 'sfaifeeM* ®nd i gcnefoUs' mrr&w iccmoerafeg' tiiib 

' His<K;hatacter«wtri,idn|;i6tofe 
tl?eBjiieot»,'-!sj)teitt3i4 amid >»wibriordifco;4 'iHeif'liad faH* 
t|»04i<€id ■jdwl'littg' to add Uefl'ry'iri the 
^®fe]xMfe! ieKarninatk>tt''df aH'the (^TOUtiistaticesiipriw^ 
Pikllip A^igasttis was: sedlriiig- the- iip»|jse /fend 
iaip^t^'atioH of the j^ope* France ahd.Ewgldndwefle 
’oiiC0"'twini-nirt;io<ns,' as two streams 'fj50idi-''one >ifflaD4t 
;h«)lidwed ■ source, bnt' 'Todlts 'have'>Tisenii-tO'i!drwde 
'itheWL, in their icotrse'; ‘yet- they > are' childrei) of’ ifce 
-saiite!<papeh*t-bh)dd, who shotthf-eftstath' each' 'other 
i(<iod!ig4afftt tlihy irtayl); and, therefore, we' wiU'indt 
JihhkefMa»)yreficctions upon a period of lustclry fOT 
iwltich' the present generations of men have nbreapoii- 
■iabihityf England has freely adopted a pni^ laiid 
iennomihg faith, and theretbre her great' shipj “ The 

■ Indomitable,’’ has ridden safely wirongh many a 

- storm ■ which has filled her neighbours with dire 
tribulation. France, let thy liands turn out 'the 

- pointing rags of Jfomnnistn, and all will be well;' • 

• ; dlenry H.- as a conqueror, surrouTwled by thd-bra've 
"and triumphant, was a dazzling spectadcj but when 
thb'Storm of life set in, and witii peltihg violenoe 
followed him evcr 3 ’'wh(‘re, his hardy frame at last 
• yielded- and sunk. ‘ The shock mnst have beeit'itre- 

■ mendous; to a spirit wholly unschooled to humilia- 
•tion. " Alas'! what can describe the intent 'agor^ 
that qtiivercd through the mortal frame tenanted iby 
'this! undaunted sjiirit, w-hen thd dream of hii in- 
vincIbicrtesS'wus hroken, and the tide of his- ■‘victories 

-irolfed' back, with the shock Of his dcstructiop echoing 
fhpou^ ali E«roi)c ! Thfat irnmojisurablc’ weight! icf 
horror, which then entered tliis spirit, could find no 
place on earth to bear it up ; but heaving headlong 
'iA 'lds' triorfal parts,' urged them down’ e!yeti"tt3f 'the 
■4cJeMl^^'S ‘^av'e’..' A 'violent fever atta'Qkji^ ,’‘hM‘‘'^ 
July, M.the 

used himself to be carried iftt(».filM3''ChMrch,iifcfoEe 
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tW alitavf ;6iapp6rted:''by)'tlii2i<an98K 
yotl8gest>son'i^ Bc^amond; Hvliem^'h«flj^iigif84v^£ndr 

' >lu«tifae^/ omittbe <;boBoiiiL 
of .hd-ga)ve>itiputh6 >^ogti;i Hisirei^ jIwd^ 

Idngeatiof Eiiglaiid's'ppinicfiB^ 
fbdtiyeopSi' eight 'nlontib8,*>aBd, twelve daya. ’Sifidbbiiigy 
kfi liis flKingfe of England^’-’ says,' HeTTPy?s boml wds 
thua:H^‘^orfi(Mlfe*in rcy!al robesj oroKvA oa Mip bead^ 
smbite fgloives<'on! htisi' bands, boots’ of! gold: uponiihls 
legs,! fepiuuis opon hisdiefels, ai great! 'Vrelii ring! opori 
hie)fit)gen';!thi8 'iSGeptr0 in' bis'.band^' hisisin’^ordiby.ibis 
side^ ! aiid • his -faeo 'all bare at»d unoofV(rredl V i 1 1 ! j i ! i • " . ; 
■■"'AW' historians ogreO, that blopd giidbed oUtdiia 
fesh'^mly tcoTtient from his -dead' nxsdji’j iHvlion''hl8iiriff# 
bellious son Kichard approaclied it. It is old Juhia 
Speed who says^ that in Henry H. 'the'fieTBd‘Noilihaii 
blood .'was moderated by the. mild Saxon. i .. All li»is* 
torians'find' it difficalt to give A general oJiaraeteftio 
this monarch. ' There -are instances, .unainy > of 'liliai 
jus6iee|’'8€iiine'of his ^vetity^ yet many mordinfi ibis 
oleiHency.' Btit 4ill agree he was great and chbrnlrows 
-«+!aflRebtioTOatie and 'fopgiving toUns'iichildrbtt^iaaad 
gederoilus' and /friendly to bis subjeete. . iFieti the jpldlow 
sG(p|ier!andiiw»orftlist'iKrist feoba tbrillof sornow, intben 
they nuark! the' various 'Stains’ which dy© ithb imanilottif 
thTS- prince ^ and thereds.ctoe who; must i deeply ifeede-*^ 
we, anean'itbe/ reli'j^onist^who will flec’kreUhat.bope 
agaki' 'is » another! instance of ■ iwrvertecietaileiit and 
|M>wer;Tob doubtless illewry II; seemed intend^ las/d 
!VoS8elitd’‘henoorv which fell aside' iri'iit»!gi?oat(!vbed4 
tiow. iiHe wa^/ by the generosity -of hisiitoblb nsutiaid) 
flispasbd'/ti fadeiir' civil and roligiows /liberty. pandflsa 
appeared ‘ieMdO'wedv*witb'‘h('genMis /eaiactlyiteditodilfibr 
tbefffrdaiisatioB ibf (its 'bbjeot.' 'Edr/a-riimeibe^sedmed 
devottdiito this exciting occikpatibn/^; ibuhiiin 'his poro!/ 
gress lte>aiMiakenedf the gigantic enmlity pf abdYUtieaii 
whiebi alternately distrket^' bis) ijudgmont andidaaaddd 
l^iimpgStiaition/ And ■bi'cmght /oni an'<iHih(piaiityrBad 
iiwfirihityic|f(ptnpohe',<whidh, addeditohU idtempemnoc 
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inionerqa^ttiUlstrt pai33ionyir(ndlcjSed'ihi|stfii^giif'&r k^s 
t8efi;d)^mliiiii»tihguished than i(vias>at ficstrantisipatedc 
Swaaniiand ttnanys q)irit6v alLthei8erteiiii$)Of. 
tadc <d£)mm>1iUb taj^nnacleiof -this mighty ^indiBhistiiit 
cmsijiWnody jtt'wasifre^wfcsd for mortais OiAiyt.tOilQok 
paa^iddbiist .tinae wj^d5ed,'>a[nd' the fovi^nt-heat ivitbift 
the^ iiesseL' destrtiycd its 'cmnelmess 'au(i-.heldgi ^iThie 
^clgpf pairt‘!-o^/bis> reign- Tiras of ■tlie.ttroi’yhappiBit 
ehavacitei’ ;! iindcied,'- > tviasti lueitl a i menarbb ‘inctoe 
feaifedi-awLiTeBpeotedi -I-khvai regarded] by[iajl.-naf 
tidris-bh la Ahing* Qfxtmnsd'ndent -abilityi.bnd .yictue^ 
and until dlie'-fperied ^of.- the* i totowiird i difference 
with liiiis ln'dhbishi>p, i i. Jietdvctv tlie -rays ot^htafour 
whiehf enGirolctl/ bis' bine w>scarcdiy encoun!6eredi»fsiij^ 
sJikdcl'to -■ !? v ; . ;: ,, . 

1 . /LCho /glory.) 'of this: mighty spirit way- bafsafid -td 
rsididt^ and. east its glow ng omanalions evenhapdii 
these •timcB, and will fonn a part of alliifcheifvain 
glory . of ojian durkrg the ages of time.. We say; 
vaini glory; for .mau’s real nobility and bktbrfig^ 
aaro Jb^bnd' the limits of time. Yes I it is; when 
enshrined -.‘in the wlute robe worn by him .wbdrhas 
a bMnpki spirit, that man will, be- truly- greatt/i Ye^t 
Gvdiy , act- of virtue and .nobility of. ®airid isopixj* 
duotive of bbnefft tn man.- iNo one can- • hesitate ilio 
coAortr thpt.all our acts, individual or ooUectivey.pever 
OGose j in -tbeit effects or results. One vidioua act, or 
bn® tirtlitoufe- act, is of spirit, -and iw'ec. censes -;it« 
boisniciibg orrireBecting adticm ; dod if is this that create* 
theiniinoasiH’abhj ixisponability pfertainingto cveify-aot^ 
during! this .brief state of probation. Man i^ In wan- 
fi<i’i>(with /the' 'World, ithe 'Flesh, and thei Devil; 
aJ^thbugbcfhte >Koay -be, - doubted .by. jjefenence ,to.<tJ^ 
bondaet.df -same who seemed be-in closesiti ■ a4id)-inMdt 
ttntticableirinMKwA ,withj.<]di€S6 enemies, yiet ■ th!ere»t«b 
iwdvhtc/ hdaiis^ mheii • ovniy .spul t pointsfi.lanGfii .wit^ 
jtbfseiibtbii«otnai0gj.c|iGimds...t .iSomb yield’i(akaljrtbo 
biaiiy )il i:iinj))di dome bow,i jal^ct . iahtycs.! barij^ntbeiit 

anastofus'iJlf' 4his>Jh<itid(iv“,tfo«d'go.'^ .(pHapi|>l^jQfn«li«P 
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felliiw-slolcliew'thuat be eoliit^ntly exbIting'ttSlJ 
abiV ' th’cli cbtifidss ia most liappy 'ittftWllbsfatibTJ,' 'and, 
Apollfybn is fctbpj'Jbd on the highway^ a jpjfelbsoami' 
is^heard ahibttgJjt the' i*ank'> uf the g'eea* ifeMtfily 
man; the silvet tinimpet bloA\s. 01i!'''tisa gli’ypiouS' 
sbtihd! — ’tis the Voice of j)eace!-^’tw the death of 
sJtII Then, what coruscations ot burning light® h 
Then sfelrs shine out, innumerable and vivid, nttar*-' 
shalled by the unseen hand : spontc sua quaj so’ 

tbllunt Ih Imni'iib oris!” 

It is then that Christ visits llis Cliurch militant, 
attended by an innumerable oompnYiy ol angels. The 
fainting soul, th(^ ardent spirit, the d 3 ing sstint, the 
sdffering martyr, are ever the sul>jectsOf his fob 
some he pours oil into their lamps; tor others He girds 
th^nrlbins; on some he puts the br(aHt])lat;(‘' of sulva- 
tmu, the sWord of the Spirit; but to all He whieptem 
Plis secret, “ I am the Lm-d, trA\ellin" in my stivngth',* 
with dyed ganmnits Irom lh)/r.>; ])1<kc thy iinejef in 
niy side, for lam the Ijord of Calvary ; jtaWake of 
niy body, and drink of my blood, and ye shall becoind 
Whole.* I 

Whilst the death of the first of the 'WantagOUets 
was 'a severe blow to civil and rehgirms liberty,' it 
^afeeUed joyful aoClainatioUB in the hwWs of tho 
Vatican. Once more the creation seemed (h’dat and 
prl^sivc, as dark Homanism again sprt*ad its awfuj 
sbadoKvfWer the V hole iutellectrral and spiritual Wbrldr 
The orich gallant <nvn(‘r of th(‘ivalace of WrMwlfcitobk whs 
li’oW the dumb inhabitant of the grave, and the fijdwi 
bf th^Vaticau arose with a sataiiie smile, to fhshion 
bfhdr ‘‘^nar^s for the subjugation of tire warrior kiaig, 
i}ife'|jrhic6 t)f ehn’'a1r’y, the oiu'rader kitight, iJiiehatd 
CchUr'^e Lion. li would have been wir dufy fo 
deiiubht^ the peculiar irredispositiohs of this mowh i^eb, 
Unq itiiWk tile rapid ineixiase of the Ififlueitct* of* thh 
^Tfitieun' 'during his reign ; but tvd 'post'hdneoHria 
ehgag^trteiif for the second part of this hum|dtl 'wirk. 
A-i {)]i*ttent, we must ebriferit ouitselveB with obsesrvnig, 
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tbsrfi'* although) *the yntkan ira.s a(ti5jrai)iwiaJ(.j9;!J<l,4i^-, 
gm(le<liBep«isetitati-ve of a lioiy couvefttipp, jpt, tHt, 
(»ii(Yonti«iji 'W«s of 4itKl» ^)n<l cputaiw^.witlun,^t,5>!cint 
ciplea 'wW»‘li* liowevtr pervoi“t;cd aTwl progfratep^jy 
woigUiof .tlie woi'id, tlie flcfeh, mul tlio 4ov4» caio,neycr, 
die ; . and although the energies of Jlleiiry il'.j 
brobeu up ttouu' parts of tUe fabric of p(app|py, 
timr sworaiico u.is only temporary, Kff 

united uutler tbe systematic and bjvmidablp 
inent of the Vatieiiu, How nuich tbo pontn'ptjjonj^^ 
Henry JJ.aodtlie Vatican served tig* caifso 
of pure rcligioji, waa iin|)ci*vioigs for qentuiues, mijl 
eotild ’SfCaveeiy Ik* expected to Ixi distu^gui3luible,,uni,t»l^ 
tUo bjMvit O'f true religiou lx eauu“ the direct and ex^it-, 
Mlg cau^e of the struggles Imtwoen n«iu mid theggrenji, 
aiititgouiht ; >i/., the spirit of the Vatican, , |fi‘ jtljp, 
liefmwed ('Juireli will fajthi'ully follow the clpjid.liy, 
(hty, and the pillar of lire by night, she will vqit(juj»|ii 
all tbe enemies of the dross, and oecasitnudly witpes;;^ 
wondiei'ful inanitestatioiH of the ])rogyess of truths 
blit if ahe will d.mec* round tlu* golden call,. she 
but an idolntor, although she may profess to rwtig 
against idobttry. ’ ' t’ -/ 

I We sorrow to aay, there is in the rratestattt.Ciinrcb 
afpertain haughty aud pridc'ful spil’d, which has ^li’vgu 
too muek ouct)urageineut to a simpering lacktajl^l^p^ 
puerility (Cidhid, tvactariauisin — the.ovin»e!i; nod av}tbp,r 
of title )gau>uuu?ry and gililud luilliuery wbicjv,4a',d}fi; 
playcd im soiup e-bui\‘hes, called Vrotvspint cUurcb^} 
but wliiuli evim;e a jwijanti-y and ranity uqvqf, a^sp,- 
cittted with truth or Iwdinesh, but arp of the ^up/ipe^i 
if uoti tlip .vilest e\pressiom> of popwy. /Jfbe.pifrtyV 
land' fopatip of llomauism aiiay mabo 
claiiUfto bodi/x'» himself wjth frippery ai?d fQpna,l^ty 5 
Ituttliie.prity^ts of i’r<ttestp|itisau should reipcip]ber 
Qodi an4,npfcithG.i|H>pe, is their Master, apd fhgf.Ipq,^ 
iliBiultcd.by »^eb tinm*si'iwiiag harlotry p[Ufi(foi,^U£||^^. 

iPerhhips some deem suqU formalism t a^i 
rpMiarph and /souaid information j'bv^f tbpuippn4{ii,^^?c 
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Ufbn';|bi{rfdici 9 iger(aBittii! anenb Ibr/tbeixi^unjttgidV'-ng^r 
(satiBHasa 'ilt0t,wiejbelie^^b:thottl9i(fcjr>are'ifegaixi«bi \li6Ula 
OQnli^ib^t: tereni iby itke' -high^thinded : iRomajU ^^diliibdlio^l 
fiUik iiiidiuabBihim >bu subdue bis; tndigiiQitiion'f sfe 
he observes^ they lare ini the snarea of the papacy^ aridf 
<in!ithe>ihigh'iroad ,to. modem,' paganiflmi,; They seeiW) 
td >f(kigdt’ itbat ' exbldinatibii^i What; ebull ! a' .nmnlt^loet 
ii» exclawngc^ftA'diis sftul?- •Tmbtdr'to.ipribststsliould! 
heap i in* mind tlibt- .they eat .the, bread wof. the iJ^Tod 
teB 4 int >Cburob, - and -bive- hirt'd themsdlveb as., tbs' 
se^vants(0f.a.8aber lund holy iclmritihy ^vhich has'been; 
buiiti^a'ithid bloodi-of.the martyrs..' l’edhaps..tbcy rely 
onithb .'steadfastness' of' Dthere., as a suibctentil^mbr 
to.Dbe^fall' of' tlie.:chiurch;fbut God trill req«t^ .aht 
acdonni afithemselves. They talk 'ofithdduitiitS'.bud 
jnufetice&of the primitive church. Tush;} ToiihedojiG 
sistdwt in. this^ they must give up the symoiiyiiaad 
Sft'necurism . of 'the ■ ■ present ' day 5 and inany- leadibg 
aboilginai'fcharacteiristics must be .adopted by .tlrntn 
eip .they 'will ewn obtain credit* The infatuated itad 
enthralled' Romanist is their, superior:;. .f 6 ri'lbe.'ihaa 
tjerhapsiibeen nursed in die midst of -.the forbis -and 
oerinioiwdsiof -heathenism, and has .been .taught .thdt 
feichiithdirags iform true religion';, but. Protestimts|.wbU 
know- Ithiatiikuman'ism is nb more reli^on tbati 
feiM.-'iuIt isji.'we Tep-eat^.-a raeofe oarthlyipoweiy clad-irl 
aatftd guise; ' It/<is Satan defying God, i^Ust he. laughs 
at his victims' resting: in their doeatu ofaelf-uag^tboysf 
fa-ess.''" j/' . .t’ 

iiiiWiei heafT some: n’oll-antending. men . say^- tbat.'R^I- 
*na*>l*mvrdquiresn^ber comment nor notice, -and I'mill 
dwifadlB'iatqoy';; irMlst the- spneadi of' tmth -aiaid' the 
ll^ht iofi:tb 4 i'g]oiy/of the: gospel: dT'ilhieKpose-taUl'sits 
eltdmutidb land /absfavcMties'.-' We-tad^o agvee,i!thi{ti>it 
shjHihnotnaL'ways^e dominant/ btotshiallf >90 idte .final 
dh3r* 6fi«cdo«nt;i stsold :a3 : a: culprit^i !ta- bcl j:udignd iof rail 
ils! odioredoih.' atwli Itsihtlicls]iihemhds rtoti^tw 

i(eveu/it)heniilraifiod .'toegiustRy! . ite -iniquity]) ,«hhlls‘vbf 
'{Msched: uprbyrthd wr^'iiaf 'thhiLap/biofirGod/ stond^ 
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iiitsrfglU]fteoing>icoibpaii|^C' life, 
sibrl^ IMve irthe 'mother .‘o£fali abolBiaaiti^ia mtai^e^ 

: lighi! tOf - iery <tihausand j &iUing.> 
i^rai' shiOiliL’ <ioruBo4t& U<pon ' hourffdpclioflld ;; atad < winl^ 
ibiniBtmqg’iangclis p(rarioutltliBir<'rriaisi!(D£"WT8^v iuI 
one 'tnstaht, in thl8^t^yi^klhlg .of'an• eye- taiffthousand) 
artgelaarouml !t.he tli’roiid' sliall: Tead:fclic <lpeaidfub,'jWiick,^ 
dtid aWful doom of ilJabylbn tlie Greutj-ithe.jaoKiiikhOTi otf 
harlbtsiAnd^abomiilatidns <rf> tbe.earthi' i Fora mdmentf 
silkies shali-peuvade all worfds,;attd.ljhsnj: yeSstiiHM^ 
another, arigul shalli <offljnc! dbwn.fraai -lieaTittn^tiand:'* 
stbong' diitali be beard^ echoing ih! trininpfabniO' 
bksti^bniKwiiifcing.an ead'tb tlie mystery), ‘f’Babyloia 
the (SnrcKjit is fallen',” ‘and- He that bath an Uistv'sdburd 
iMidc5r>.Hi8'thigh!’Wpllbten Khig of kingsi^nd Lord)Qi£ 
l<Mfd8,‘)dhalI ili^Ti appear iii-idl his glory clad* >■ a' tAn^ 
hei sballi «it- npon a ithrone of that inigbtyi iciiiy, muhtaa 
ndtiher sian- nor moon Avill shine^ but where .the 
of God and the Lamb will be the light; thoreofli^libcit 
wadi I the ‘‘mighty 1 God, with his own .hand,- ui wipe 
away dshe tear of the mai’tjT^ and therb itilHibeiaao 
inoire'idttoth^ Inor sorrow, nor crying; neidllieqi shall 
thdpoi'hes. any more pain; for- hisi^xiidetoLloiYeiiBhali 
ifbispecy.'he. that hath overcome shalLuadidriti aM 
thlog^!; .foof' I will .lie his Gud, .andi,he ishaM'bW'm^i' 
boftv.l 'We. 'Wliova .all this; and .yet Tve^aanorti justify 
sdprohis iindiflferonee to tW whidi-^vd regaro^islttue 
raipidi^rogtfess of Konuinism in linglan!cL!‘'ii-.i / j'iii ju 
We need scarcely again obseiwe, that we regaard 
l^knanlsm as- main,. i.e.> our 'nature in. sin, xetaiii&^ng 
iEnfuHness'-irii'direot and-pnlptibh; f(.inu;':agd>werd[esiiie 
adi other ttimns fbd. subduing tdiis development iitbah 
Bliclliias>wiq.w.otild/ lise, to- puib down. >|if inland isejtl' 
rightdbusness; - We-ut^ sorry ftoiknbwithatJBciimankts 
hiake’dii opeiii boast of these sind^ -.iRomanisnKiaSlijtdil 
tfaulntfaig^ ijtrdgglijig tb ' march .by : the! i »de) ©fi 
snilrtatifGhurdfai,-'.^ detbivc tbil;.eliili^n: Qf(niienoiSata& 
pfedbhfe, (promiaeB, -aiid/haeri;fiees, saBdifhas>id)ayiSi.aii^ 
^008 df.t^dttshippahd-.^eltaub^ 'which ibeqn lQ)ttn«ey 
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lof 'kdipCB3< tUsiifit/ iBqttiD^iJickiiMkwl^dg^^^ 
tlie»8«s»*eti‘©f itha liAirdjtd doteo<j[(l!ke4irli»isttin9it>i 
•weft»Mof»ra:tki«te't}io;!%li4 of. tbaiwbrAihaa^wifafejiiadt 
a^i:2iiet^c8iurinfallchisnan^if8.Si|IXD Ijliit dhds btid* A2ir4aMv,' 
sttuieesjoifl ettfftdfty-— flie*. ceiffiaiiarty' of 4tet.litari(l)0U(}gr) 
iHe 'HasJ noticed iftiat/nnkn vis oonsi4iott» thaAi 
ailne iriighty'bdmg-^claiiiis liia'ilovdiamd ybneratMph^i 
and tliAt^/tlas''eUi‘tb cnmicit wbjolly 'satisfy thaiybii'ni-i 
M bis'spii'iti}! tbirtibe hos'also-miticedtbat-inaiiiluW) 
airthtjA^abTebiotfince toinjake the entire. ifeurttXfMdtiPiit^’ 
aJl >bo‘'lwtsi&Tld'ift ;'fWliiclv'aberw8oftcai.beyohd!bis pdwfaf.t 
Sitfeai Wfttdli(»i'tiie 'contortions.' aiid straggles I of thai 
sf[)iri^' aiid’ ifemilos when Mairidolights-iiiii'fbih^SiiprHTi 
seivfcl and' vanaiits in Iiis 'dwh'bciiigi-and .poAVKPj-dtjte; 
t1j:e¥r-i:be'eVib spirit shewa bim !avi^l5gion,’whidh(!d'©(S»t 
ndt' r^uiito the: entire' surrender of lusidiide^idetice*! 
licfe} 'Satan 'is king' of fliis APorld,- and he.'tafeeslljisi 
VictiiKrigektly by tbe Ininc^ labd tempts ikim witii^hte 
intcciiliating drauglit of 'Self-rigbteotiisncBS and; prides 
Mo'takes'biitt to the mountain’s! tojv- and ssheiwa .hfim 
thirigSi of the earth. I Yes, Satkn gote>;up:agaiui,t 
a$ i ‘Iti " the . 'days of J ob ; ; “ to ■ present, ihimself . anaoiag 
^nrskMis 4^ 6odj from' going to and fi!Ojin:tlme&lrth!}’(^! 
and;iitf'dJsb*oppTov'eS'of raKgaon, and shews one. which* 
y4‘<ildib"iinady i'conoe8sion8'!td . man’s natuke;i . eno! iai 
whi^'mart may,>iaS'he'St^s,!'-wtoTiDon(t‘hi8 OTto^aaivar* 
liy penai54eB i and' paytncsuts-^'a .religion 6f twrcuflln^ 
stance and materialism of sense and excitemeutf*f^al 
TieUgidh'ih'tJdiiehnitocffllshimself the ■vtte.anofiGhifist, 
aW rhavJngbthe’ipefteotial power to forj^vo oveay sirtk; 
If'fidarithib r(digioois hamner, • all kinds ':of-smi may life 
denfciMttddikiid‘Bb8o>lved!.i - v . i; 

^ ' IFhC' dafling'iisin.; Wie. inbred‘ilnst4it!lMS;i]«ve‘Df iftlia 
y^wlld'^'and tlie fadiion^ thereof,/ may be laM purcHaiseid* 
5'li4''cdrerai<)nie8idfj SatanfsireliigiclD aBexiiitenestuigiond 
^i»g4nttSj*anjd'^freo from all siid^e alfituaotednttisti .3t 
pMpises vnaka oikr pleasures lc8sptcil)inakh ni 

ihdd^nddnt'! of heaven^ and froe 'jis 'firom dalthi aasd 
gr^eioiii^i'^ntetaisasiav^t aeooi»paiiiied'>’w)th -laaiy >d 
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<r«M»cibmk»ai; jin i 'vrhidhi ioaF> i p^r^ohalityi risi • twt-. 
lostuM'ltjhas 'Mesio£ beautyj and't<oiin9«uenib^t 
£bp>th3^!persdnL) of i beawty. r > Iti.hks^ipatbeitaad.iaiieiies/ 
'whiksh' 'wdold #ell> fill up-'itbe imntofii.lnifidj rj^ear iibt 
cBfi>i^$dditcdfi tbe t rommtic' and - gratify Mtfie- •stgie-, 
•«?<opd,^ian> awful', word it. cani unite lieaYWfyi 
things with earthly things ; things.; of the'^ight wiW*' 
the! -things of God ;^ palpable- impositionsiiwithi tho. 
myiterics of'godlsDeBs ;’ (K>nf(>ttnd.tho,‘ gi|aces! of tJ^i 
^arit: with itliO' works of theilaw, and prOsant. gladiai; 
torial exhibationsj as *the -works of ;the just imade. peth; 
feet. ’ Jt can.icafet hiblindncBs upon jinlan-j .iitoau toach', 
him'to blaiplieano and iiisalfe the groitt God of keaveuir 
afibtfts extreme hurnilityj whilst it, is requiriatg sborificea, 
of ■nifintlyb<xly and; estate, which are declaned necfessary) 
tO' thd 'Salvition of- the soul. Wo agiiin remind-. owT) 
readers! that it casts a blindnesB over its victims, so that 
they bee through a cloud darkly, and every deluaien it 
presents .bears a degree of iimiiarity to fchingsiQf-Qodi.' 

' Momanisiu has^qve begin to fear, a new alfyym.nelvt 
inaskj’-a moden) d(g'ree< ai' pliase in which it’.h^!iM>!t 
fiW 'Some centUiios appeared. It ds agaiin .slmffiing: 
inti6i l?tiot«^ant planes, and. going up with the .-sons.# 
Godi/toiipreseiife- dtself in. the attitudoipnd-iguidej.pfi 
nttn'Ci feruialistn. Tlie guilefuf custiingof the. ichUdf^e^ 
o£-ii;dyola>i8thore.modcst, and ..professes' tor.iSectfeiAts 
othicvnoiiid 'but a oomplianoe- with > fortnsrrr-UfC^kptbd: 

' i " / f ' S - i- ' ^ 'M' , i i]\ ;.;W: 

^'UiHe'fbrmsof. the place.6f 'worabipiis ifeJtQrfed.jiitf^ 
aide ittMiiereed iin • a • grave of . thwitribal.. (duesl, iitft 
d^kioiBOBgsiof pi»raise.at’e-BM«itiai»ed..l)fyi tltdtacdQ^if 
])lislied o])cnitic voice — its p(Pie6its.Ur<i',i8tiiukleil3S((4iQB 
mhfn jh rolxosi arntd for .the rubric, and or»ani(ental crq^^fes ; 
AHtHsil 'tliq Ifeap. se^. wbo'-i littouriilto.! tile i new] iil(or» 
found 'iudjhe! books rf'ithfetdathers;' clukns.it.ft‘8h§reii(5jf 
the midiiieiyuaild ijewieJJery 'bo .very laenkiy httroduced 
feif riibioldf'fenemk-of.iaaiii,, -.It is. .therefore, 
keoiliitlids iwcurkig orosbee; and .wd fbar,ttt}iie!ififfeen 
bca^dsiKDir tMteen iiiujraferios,i. thn.patumo»ter.sriaud)‘)atV^ 
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ttrEollow) mmritnjnidi^'&i^cn^ 
f^MMitryTmbranfi'tneai^ fa«,'$onib ^ jBatWis raidwaB:^ 
l)^/jclen|yme])| set daUod^ idbolediddiifti'toHsait 
f^fS^iDTri^read ofuiProteeliaetlnnj 'kliilsfc fieat&rdniig 
i|](ft|bie )inuiQliirimyi>af nutdeiliii paj^ni8iii'](| 
rajHd progfless <ft! KotnaqiiuiBf in Eng^ 
land is before the eyes ofiall. i ^ ltd t itooliasliet’i^^ 
eqev©Bt&Kb**i^i^‘c,dralay ehapela, awl wH^esj^ate poVfer- 
jjtigfjthe/dapdl/ itsi tpf ic«t& ore hiving alid istpreading 
lih:d<lf<e)ttttfiiin) watiy 'lof the pcovinoes, itdchezabers 
havteinaneas^iduving the preden* ciintliiyy, astwentjf-t 
ntin^iidiltoiionhy itvbilaittthet pt>|)Uildtion ihaa jinoi^asedl 
only I as >P^o is to Homatv CathioliciMn lidj.iua! 

liongovi the. tiluid Jesuit, but isifetvtdestly'dFLVisu^ its 
stahdardiintQ the most public emd tpopulons>|)euirts)df 
England’s fair lands. We remembet tviaeni pdpid 
^ms>its iWiere scarce objeote in the provinces j (bat now 
they ipttdy'be seed walking the higjh roads of Eaglatad! 
(in dome partsl, three and foat abreast^ dressdd ha 
the robes <rf their order. Once our coilntry peopfte 
kueeift not Vhet inaes and the procession of the host 
]teieanit;i and^evien. our snore intelligent oountrymen 
esdyi recognised it as some form used im Spaini oi) 
Eortitgal, otlter parts of the eontinedt ; ibstt bow 
( listen and be astonished) itho .procession of the/host 
Mwy'beseen in the open roads and streets of Eaglandl 
AU this lisi ghihg on» and those who ihrts tihe s\vi(Mrtt 
administrators and e^poiuiders of car faith are eidlinig 
Up /to these enemies 'of Protestantism. i .1 ri i 
)((lnttheso pages tre haVo ihade an atitempt>to--ecfchiil>dti 
4oiP0te of.tlie-more sinister featttres of Eomanihm,)ibafe 
weisire awfw*d)tbcre’is much impeifection mnd. inronw 
pletepiesa in thismffcwf — it is a njere glancel;. ikitp.int 
our omot {>art,nve islndl psiss through n ieiji^f hiofiaiidr 
l^riflkedneeeS'Ohddin <»w desfiriptioniofithefldpiiosy'of 
Ei01naniflj%fUiet shall iocfer more distivietiy4o)i^ death) 
Itt%rieg8 and /ptrspcntionaiof arwray ameb^jbeiiBgil 
Ttho^ Ipwoi^ipwite religion attracted.the^»ifiiQe‘)Qfitttq 
papf^i^^uhtdli >) Weiahall aldO)endGla^aujriti(^ pifintlonh 
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i«B6(idstalDiEidied(uii//tl]b )fbUor)ring^(r»^!^I " 

pplatei(foot^ teidl depict i8ie0Re»>'i^it!h 
pimFe(it]^-t[ idl^lthei 

epuH) nfafiiieiipartidf itbe^sactdfiecsiwef deuMtiid^k^'by 
tfee'S|arit' dr the! Vatiianj' ' i.!! ft JtKjjf 

-•'‘One ofirtljOLjdiyKrsi'of odr-'natiH^ i^^iiCts bdicW'tm 
?piilgo-i<i^u4 tfiar jri /ei!ro!P, ■ and'iFqtijrtii wleti-Wllifee^’ 
and! meibeliiive^at ma^y 'tfhd* ^are ibecbittingt Ctratiab ib! 
their'worshipi,! ibeiievieitheyf catif prevent 
inyi greater, edror^i iTTIetrw^ mustindtfan deem'oUwctWi# 
SOI afieiitei.'ifetiJFei, ■•when'll b^n 'to itee the -nat/dro 
efr the! iidprittle' 'ideoeptionsi- tdieW ■vi’e* ■ fecgiti i tss' ' 4heJ 
'the' thoi^owiibss' 'of itbe pnotaiiBeS of f a -'feligioW 
iuqiifipruiaiihd diisplay; Aks, how thaTiyi haVef^beeji 
huirritd ¥rom me- stfige' of fanaticism to aaioth^fTf 
iiakhess! lias ■ bvertalren them,- and ' the ■chill {hand, 
death' has > threatened to gtaap theib ; then' fbe^ hadd 
fel^thf WMJthlessness and impUMty of'adeli^on'Offowh 
andiceifemtony; dhey discotered tba* sndh aJ^’religkffiJ 
eould'/aioti'hiy . under’ tiicnri' tlic ■!everlastit!ig';artt48 )6( 
Ood^impt make* their, bed 4n their" slck!W'Si»i-' ''iTj^* 
itreis that, the ■v^ota^•y ahd ‘victttp 'of formal- 'MigioH 
dwakeils to the- sense -of ithfe! ed^abwoe! lt’-*'crea*siJ 
Tfaeilnobii tof'fonnality •w411'''not'ihidh'oUi<>'sins'»ifi5MW 
Altisf howv/manyJ airo- boing-dbllideH ''b^ ihh 
ijMnbfeshion idF. ireiigion',"riow>ci!eepTng. httOJitheifonbei 
happy and blessed: • churches 'FrOtesttmti^l 

tbarithiscneit^ffaShionimay dead-’tb ’the '!bo$om'<ldf‘iihe 
gi«ktiiikboinin{*ii(m'. - '’Wo havfe-’ltncfWnfiisodleloaljSsiti 
Hiany^fgioiibyithat -fasqiiiatlng’ipatbii attd'''«H«fiy»'fbavf 
&unde!ifed‘''itii:ithat<'dielu^oni S'p,’!!mah^ ‘Whontt^^ 
IflieBMtddeBi wthm atp ipodfer-tme! tmhble/ tdit<e|;A««i '• oo 
'loSpiiBeihiaveh’etuKddf'si'n*!’ of‘hl^' 

oBa')teli^atfe''Cdlidet^’'How<<!)iitfcOrS to! btiir' memtttyt’ fin]^ 
iiSdodephfcture wastieiKneed'!ltt:''a'fk{vd>it)f* 
pidtdvea^’iidmssih^) t'orhsses^' 'iahid'i 
gradually pt-epar^htui^fiir ilmlmoy(^ ter^bln<teii^}aH: 
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tions of Satan, and he joined the Romish Church; 
but, like Saul of Tarsus, he was met on his way — 
and hear his own account of what he discovered in 
Romanism. Forget, for a moment, what we, as 
simple Protestants, have said in this our first part, 
and reflect on the letter he addressed to his friend — 


“ My dear Bickerstcth, St. Helens, Oct. 5, 1843. 

I deem it my duty to inform you, that I last Sunday received 
the sacrament at St. Helens, as declaratory of my separation from 
the Roman, and my return to, the Anglican Church. 1 am there- 
fore no longer a member of the Church of Rome. I have come to 
the conclusion after much deliberation ; and the conviction 1 have is 
this, that the Church of Rome is the great harlot, the mother of 
abominations, an adulteress, and her worship is idolatry, chiefly 
mariolatry. 

R. w. s:* 





)) ERENGARIA,tho 
daughter of Tah- 
cred, king of Sicily, 
married to Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, in Cyprus, 
in the year 1191, and in 
the month of May, on the 
morrow after the taking of 
Cyprus, on the festival of 
Saint Pancras. 

1-Whcn Berengaria was left in 
Acre, with lier inseparable 
j ' friend Joanna, Richard’s trusty friend, 

1 Bertrand-de-Verdiin, had the super- 
vision and can.* of these princesses. 
We wish time had spared us to give some 
details of the circumstances which occurred 
in the castle where these two amiable beings lived and 
loved together. Their happy days were ended on the 
same day, tlic day when Richard fell, the memorable dth 
of April, 1199. 


He fast the eheertul beams of light, 

His noble spirit proudly took its flight. 


Our muse may be [lermitted to describe our thoughts of a place 
of which so little is now known, as the old castle is now in ruins. 


A ruin’d tower beneath wild Acre’s skies, 

From ha))py towns and busy cities lies. 

Tlie golden sun reveals no ehcerinp, day. 

Whilst ancient lirs admit no straggling ray, 

I’hc fosse uinl moat are nowhere to In* seen, 

For ev’rywhere is curling evergreen. 

Now musing Silence holds her noiseless throne. 

And Contemplation hopes and sighs alone. 

Before the portal sad Oblivion waits. 

He suffers none to pass except the Fates. 

And when the traveller bends toward that place 
They warm their hands and w'arm him with a grace. 








^ i ^/ir // his 

pil^ jfr>/ person the Saxon race. 
\ 1 = q I / When Henry heard of the 
I"" il of Stephen, he was 

I I besieging a castle in Nor- 

\y mandy; and he preferred to 

^ il / complete the siege, ere he 
came to England to wear its 
^ brilliant crown. 

) '^his king was noble, 

^ brave, and forgiving; there - 

jj fore we doubt whether he really in- 
If tended that the intolerant priest, 
A’Becket, should be assassinated, 
although the historian says, that Henry 
remarked, “Is there not one of the crew 
of lazy, cowardly knights, whom I main- 
tain, that will rid me of this turbulent 
priest, who came to court but 
t’other day on a lame horse, with 
his whole estate on a wallet behind 
^ ^ him"” These were the ex- 

pressions which, having been 
■ spoken with uncommon ve- 

hemence, animated for action 


four courtiers, Reginald Fitz Urse, William de Tracey, Hugh de 
Morville, and Richard Brets. They first went unarmed to the arch- 
bishop, and required him to absolve the excommunicated prelates, and 
humble himself to the king : on his refusal, they left him and armed 
themselves. The monks then exclaiming “They are armed ! they are 
armed!” with much persuasion A’Beckct retired to the cathedral; 
they followed him, and literally beat his brains out with clubs, not far 
from the high altar; when they had done the deed, no one prevented 
their escape (Vit. St. Thom.). 

The vulgar of Gloucestershire have assigned a very whimsical 
punishment for one of the families concerned in the assassination. 
They express it proverbially thus, “The Traceys have always the wind 
in their faces” (Fw/Zer’s Worthies ) ; no very severe judgment upon them 
on a summer’s dav. One Grime, a priest, had his arm nearly cut ofi‘ 
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^ gene- 
rous and noble warrior. 
He often declared that 
M Richard I., 

could endure as con- 
\ queror, if such sad for- 

I tunc was intended to 

befall him. When the Christians were 
unfortunate, the Turks appeared before 
Saladin and eiwnestly entreated of him that 
^ they might be allowed to take 
I vengeance on them, as they 

M wc'rc now in their power, for 

Iff ' death of their friends, 

' iX-Jr fathers, brothers, sons, and 

S slain, 

9 first at Acre, and afterwards 
])laces, now, as they 
H'/ ' said, they had so good 

^ wtl^ an opportunity, Sala- 

[ consulted with his 

~ gc^iGraJ s ; and Mestoc, 

-.. and Dorderin, were 


speedily in attendance. When the subject was placed before them, 
he determined that the Christians should have leave to come and go 
without injury or hindrance ; — “ For,” said he, it would be a deep 
stain upon our honor, if the treaty which has been made between 
Saladin and the king of England should be broken, and the faith of 
the Turks for ever afterwards be called in question." After these 
observations, Saladin gave orders immediately that the Cliristians 
should be taken care of and escorted to the city, and back again, 
without molestation. To discharge this commission, Saphadin, a 
relative of Saladin, was, at his own request, deputed ; and under his 
protection, the pilgrims had free access to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
were treated with the greatest liberality ; after which they returned 
joyfully to Acre. 

How differently did the Christian leader act upon one occasion, 
when he caused fifteen thousand prisoners to be put to death because 
the Turks ap})cared to depart (though slightly) from a treaty. 





ICHARD had a wild and 
romantic spirit, which dis- 
regarded the sanctifying 
hand of Heaven, and pre- 
ferred to be led by mere 
precijiitatc ])assioris ; and 
, even the domestic habits 
of this man of blood ex- 
hibit the perversion and 
I imi)erfoetion of the brilliant 
! parts of his soul ; m this res- 
pect they bear too much simi- 
larity to that of his immediate pre- 
decessor, and of many who have been 
led by the trumpet of fame, and the 
dazzling w^ind of ambition. There vva'*, 
however, one jiaiticular distinction 
between Henry, the first Plantage- 
net, and the lion-hearted Richard; 
for it appears by tlic chroniclers 
M. Paris and Brampton, that tlu^ 
early part of Henry’s matrimonial 
days were marked by warmth of devo- 
tedness; but that, during the latter years 
of his eventful life, the wife and warder of 
his bosom was cast, under circumstancefc 
we have, referred to, far from his pre- 
sence and immured within the walls of a prison. Now, Richard’s 
conduct tow'ards Bcrengaria during the first years of conjugal life, 
was distant and somewhat indiff’ereiit ; and to some minds, more 


sensitive to deep suspicion and green jealousy, would have poi- 
soned peace and happiness. However, Richard lived at last to 
express his high estimation of the peerless pearl ; and in his latter 
days she was more often his companion, and even in his most dan- 
gerous wars. Berengaria was a queen, and a noble, pure and 
etherial being, who could nestle no jealousy, admit no fear, no 
hope, no joy, which could cast one ray of dishonour on one she had 
sworn to love and obey, in one around whom honor and glory and 
magnificence settled. As a deity, he appeared to her — the prince and 
lord of her heart. 





PART II. 


The object of the first part of this work was to 
prove that the desire of earthly power is an ever 
active passion in Romanism. At the same time, we 
endeavoured to furnish a portrait of one of the most 
noble defenders of civil and religious liberty, contend- 
ing with the machinations of the chieftains of the 
papal hierarchy. We described the various expedients 
adopted by the papacy to destroy the power and 
being of the chivalrous Henry, and also to incite the 
unnatural rebellion of his children, which greatly 
accelerated the death of one of England’s noblest 
kings. Our present endeavour is to oxj)ose another 
of the mystic powers of popery, by the seductions of 
wliich the second Plantagenet (naturally a magnifi- 
cent prince) was excited to destruction, and induced 
to lead the flower of his people to an early and 
inglorious grave. Under the meretricious but glow- 
ing aflectation of serving, the cause of Christ Jesus, 
the Prince of peace, he was made to violate every 
genial tie of nature, and every duty and obligation 
belonging to the office of king. The melancholy 
relation of historical facts will prove, that whilst 
Richard, Occur de Idon, Avas bearing the banner of 
the cross in the Holy Land, he was wasting the 
treasures and property of his realm, surrendering 
the vital interests of his government to the care of 
of mercenaries, and leaving his people an easy prey 
to the depraved and sinister purposes of a false- 
church. whilst the demoniac parade was consum* 
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mating, papacy was striking its roots deep in the 
best soil of England, and establishing on the con- 
tinent the fastnesses of that revolting and cruel 
court, blasphemously styled the “ holy inquisition.” 
Its emissaries, like locusts, spreading over the land, 
suppressed every clement of that civil and religious 
liberty which had been so resolutely and fondly 
fostered by tlie first Plantagenct. It was thus that 
with one notable exception* the church abandoned its 
just vocation ; and, instead of leading the prince, the 
regent of heaven, to execute his great mission, namely, 
the conservation of the peace and happiness of the 
people, and the advancement of social order, intoxi- 
cated him Avith an ardour for false honour; and its 
indulgence inveigled him to perform the Avorks of a 
murderer with the zeal of a fanatic. 

It is obvious that England lost a great protector 
and leader when the second Henry sank into the 
grave; but the loA'e of liberty Avhieh he had excited 
could not be quenched by any of the common casual- 
ties of mortality. Death cannot entirely triumph 
over, and time can only develop, such reformations, 
as that propounded by the free and noble genius 
of that prince. Tavo reformations Avere then pro- 
gressing side by side, that of the king, and that 
of the people. Such Avas his constancy and deA’o- 
tion, that he became the very image of a glorious and 
noble being (set up as an object of excitement and 
adoration to the Avhole Avorld), ever exhibiting intel- 
lectual and moral vigour, enlightening, enlivening, 
and rejoicing tens of thousands of his countrymen, 
and willing to encounter the whole world in the 
name and Avith the ardour of a distinguished faith. 

* An old divine, Folkes, pressed Richard to dismiss his three 
daughters before going to Palestine. Why, liypocrite,” said 
Richard, “ thou knowest I have no daughters.” — “ You have three,’* 
said the priest, “Pride, Avarice, and Wantonness.” — “Ah!” said 
Richard, “ let the Templars t^ike Pride, the Cistertian monks Avarice, 
and the bishops and monks Wautoiiness.” 
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MilliofiftiiipereastoBished; thegi^des^iOf thav^orld 
trembfod, and the eye of tyranny, itself quailed, befoce 
[his august and impressive Wring;, whilst the niei^st 
joined in tilie demand for politieal right^ aiid iw^erje 
beginning to inquire,, why they did not enjoy them'? 
who. had usurped them? and bow those . rights ’(^ene 
tb be regained? The hour of restoration seemed i]llb 
have arrived; for their king had; declared;. himsejf 
jtheir brother, espousing the common oause, and.pojnt- 
Qtit the true obstacle to all freedom aaid justice, The 
<^weh I the church was still as haughty, though not 
SO; reckless, as in Stephen’s reign. Thei.base corrup- 
tion,, in which she had so long wallowed, had inspired 
4;hinking men with contempt, disgust and horror, and 
the vefy populace had begun to doubt the holiness of 
the “ holy.” Indifference to the menaces of the high 
priesthood manifested that everything was changing. 
There was, indeed, a secret presentiment, diffusing itself 
amongst all men, that a great moral revolution was 
Struggling forth, which was likely to furnish a 
panacea for, most of their oppressions, A senate of 
revolutionists was standing around the king, and 
although neither prince nor people had fully com- 
prehended the depth and extent of their pretensions, 
yet they approacW each other with the design and 
fixed hope of eternal union, for the repression of the 
assumptions and impurities of this offensive leviathan, 
the. church. 

, It has been seen in the previous part, that the first • 
Plantagenet was far above the age in which he lived,; 
fury inspired with a deep sense of the paramount 
impqrtanoe. of his . mission, he executed 
wi^;inienifold and concomitant distinction, wiiiUst hfs 
excited his subjects to gather around his standard. 
But alas] , we have seen his bearers carry his death- 
stricken, hudy, UiS' courtiers and friends desert: him. 
We have' seen him,' one of England’s greatest prinoel, 
contend with the sublime agony of death, *fhb 

L 
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dew of the mom of the resurrection mantled his 
noble brow. 

Death is for awhile triumphant, having planted his 
bony foot on the noble heart of that once active form. 
The glorious undertakings and purposes of this 
magnificent prince, fell from his grasp to be carried 
on by other agents of the “ King of kings,” and the 
very enemies of those undertakings were made to 
perform some share in the great purpose of heaven ; 
the reformation being broiight about by its foes 
as well as by its friends. Notwithstanding the 
sudden departure of this great spirit, nothing could, 
as we have before remarked, effectually efface from 
the minds of the people the knowleage they had 
acquired of their rights and dignity ; for the maxims 
of civil and religious liberty had been eleai’ly in- 
dented by the sacred finger of that Lord of liberty, 
and the memory of their leader was often recalled 
■with respect and affection, in casting the mind’s 
eye over the eventful reign of this prince, and then 
pausing to reflect upon the dismal and hopeless state 
of the great cause of civil and religious liberty, as it 
presents itself immediately on the demise of Henry, 
men are surprised that although the means were so 
ample and so especially adapted to the end, that the 
result should be so disheartening. But the advance- 
ment of truth is often active under cloudy and dreary 
epochs, and its works are not unfrequently perfonned 
by agency apparently unsuited and disproportion- 
ed to the object proposed. Indeed the grandeur 
and sublimity of truth are displayed in revelations 
and events, which do not submit to the ordinary 
calculations of man, nor to the means with which 
men are familiar. 

The remarkable and ; interesting events of the 
reign of the first Plantt^enet raised hopes in the 
hearts of the best men,' and in all reflecting and 
patriotic philosophers, that the mind of man and the 
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faith of the spirit were about to be relieved from their 
fetters. But this towering champion and leader was 
worsted by death, and the works of civil redemption 
were unfinished. How may we account for this? 
Perhaps the agent was not wholly consecrated, his 
ministrations were imperfect, and the bow of his 
resolution was not strung by the archangels of 
heaven. He who refused to succumb to mortals, 
often neglected to bend before the true Presence, when 
he*Spproached the holy of holies, and to acknowledge 
the universal supremacy of his great Creator, whilst 
honored with a commission to carry on some of the 
eternal purposes of His providence Perhaps vain- 
gloriousness had usui'ped the place of that spirit of 
meekness, which should ever accompany power, as its 
chief ornament and grace. 

But hark ! • we hear the shouts of war; the neighing 
of fiery chargers ; and the blood-stained garment floats 
on the breeze. The mountains hear the voice of woe. 
Cries are heard in the valleys, and the mighty rivers 
are swollen with blood. Beside the limpid water, 
and by the golden sand, Christian and Moor lie 
blanching in the wind. But see ! there comes one 
mightier than the rest, with hues as varied as the 
bow of heaven. As some tall pine, he tops the 
myriads round; his sable plumes wave like terrific 
clouds ; his vest is smeared with gore ; his clanking 
mail resounds as the troubled waters of Acheron. 
’Tween heaven and earth, like a dark fiend, he comes ; 
his eyes flash with fire and rage; midst groves of 
spears he cleaves his fearful way, fierce as .an angry 
boar. His charger is as the charger of - Death ;: she 
paws the yielding air, and tramples on the slain,, the 
brave, the goiy, tired brave (where staiored and 
broken annour, and foaming steeds, and dying ifien, 
in one vast ruin lie). His lance seems like some 
weaver’s beam ; his ponderous axe smokes with bright 
blood; it seems as though the judgment day was 
come, and yet he smiles and rallies thousands to his 

L 2 
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floating banner. He ginilef>, as if in summer sport, 
to see the thousands entering the first mom of the 
eternal world; they are his fellows, the equals of this 
king. He joys with Death — gaunt Death — to see 
the share he takes — and Death taunts and grins 
again. A shrill and piercing cry comes o’er the 
blasted heath, and all is still. The herald’s vaunting 
trumpet sounds — “ Richard, the warrior king, the 
prince of chivalry, Richard, Cour de Lion, knight of 
the Holy Wars ! ” 

And now, as another king appears, it may not be 
improper to make some few reflections on the kingly 
office. 

A king ! The extensive and unlimited powers and 
privileges of this being have infused a general awe 
and surprise into the minds of intelligent creatures ; 
and although time and the general bias and conformity 
of our fellows have rendered the subject familiar and 
less astounding, yet ever and anon we cannot suppress 
our astonishment, that the social condition should 
require such an unlimited delegate, and necessitate 
the surrender of the life and liberty of millions into 
the hands of one, whose moral and physical nature 
is marked by nothing peculiarly transcendant or in- 
destructible; but, on the contraiy, is obviously suscep- 
tible of the same depression and mortal decay which 
are notable in every child of man. The moral purpose 
of this elevated personage is, to watch the development 
and action of society, with a pure zeal and unceasing 
superintendence, so as to secure, by a mighty and 
majestic authority, the greatest possible degree of 
happiness to that part of the human family who obey 
his nod, and maintain the grandeur and circumstance 
of the daily revelation of his office. 

In the course of our meditations, we are prone to 
believe that such a being should be virtuous and in- 
capable of doing wrong, a protector to the weak, and 
that his countenance will become shaded with woe, 
whenever the power of any oppressor distresses his 
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subjects, and that his spirit will be contemplating 
the means most likely and ample for ensuring the 
peace and happiness of his beloved people; and that 
he will, with joyful eyes, look through time present, 
and anticipate the august and holy privilege of ap- 
pearing at the last day before God and assembled 
angels, to receive the approving smile of the King 
of kings. But all the brightest endowments of 
our nature, and even the hallowed influences of 
guardian spirits, and the constant anointings of the 
heavenly hands, would seem needed by this being 
to secure that peace and happiness to the millions, 
who have willingly surrendered their oAvn will and 
judgments, and are ever delighted in sustaining 
the essential and material augustness of one, who 
has sworn to defend their lives and liberties, and 
to maintain society upon principles which he has 
acknowledged to be just and most fit for the grand 
end of government, viz., peace and happiness. Some- 
times we have thought this must be the second state 
of such beings, and that they must have passed 
through some conditional state of probation and pre- 
paration in some region, which the governed are not 
permitted to unveil, or that their education must 
have been so preparative and exemplary, self-sacrifi- 
cing and refined, that every mortal imperfection and 
every unworthy passion, are held back by some in- 
scrutable power. 

But the faithful page of history must speak for the 
dead. The quaint and fervid historian (John Speed) 
reminds us that Roger Hoveden introduces the 
biography of Richard, Coeur de Lion, with much exul- 
tation, and quoting his words, “Mira cano, Sol 
occubuit, Nox nulla secuta est;” meaning that though 
the radiant glory of Hidnry sank in the west, yet at 
the eastern gate a star; more bright than Aurora, 
instantly arose and spread a universal joy. He says, 
“the glory of Richard necessarily surpassed that of 
his father; for Richard consecrated his warlike mind 
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and actions to the honor and service of God, and to 
the readvancement of the cross of Christ, so much 
dishonored by the infidels in Asia.” The Saviour’s 
glory was indeed a noble and sublime topic, and 
before which every earthly hope and love may well 
give place ; and it is now well for this gallant prince, 
if jealousy for the honor of the cross was his motive. 
We may not pass judgment ; but the angels of heaven 
have kept a true record. This subject is treated 
extensively by Hoveden, Matthew Paris, Camden, 
Brampton, Mezery, and others; Abulpharagius, the 
Christian historian, his contemporary Bohadin,theMa- 
hommedan historian, both contemporary with Richard 
and Saladin, and others who have fully sympathised 
with the spirit of the young and romantic prince, 
Richard. They make it appear that he sacrificed 
much, freely and ardently, for the object of his 
admiration ; indeed, this prince sacrificed his crown 
and the dignity of government for the reclaiming of 
the holy city, and the cities of the plain, which were 
then in the hands of tlie infidels. It would appear, 
that, at the time of Henry’s death, the heir ap- 
parent, Richard, was in Normandy, but he did not 
immediately repair to England ; having, however, 
promptly concluded some matters of interest, and 
released his mother (Eleanoi^ pf ' Aquitttine) froiil 
that imprisonment, which she had suffered' diming 
the latter years of the reign of Henry II., he eirossed 
the channel to meet his subjects in England. 

We shall soon perceive, that Richard’s mind was 
weakened by the influence of the papacy; and the 
grand and sober (jtiajities he inherited were subdued, 
and he was taught that His kin^om was not made of 
lands and paldre^', d^wiis'lina coronets, but was all 
emanation of spir|t','in which; ^^irits of other and un- 
seen worlds perfbrinefa '^ofks ' extraordinary. Moral 
blindness came dVer Khri; and with these spirits he 
spent seasons of awful reverie, and with them he 
entered into solemn compact to reveal and surrendet 
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his mortality, his honour, his power and his people, 
for the ends and purposes of spirit alone. To leave 
home, and land, and people, to face the angry eastern 
winds, to sleep amidst charnel beds, to defy the sultry 
sun, to companionize with Destruction, and go out 
with him in his great feats against mortality. To 
seek blood and the grave, and stamp upon the pulse- 
less heart of Death. In this unearthly engagement he 
was led by a flickering burning star, which seemed to 
its votary’s eye as pendant from heaven’s vaulted 
heights. Alas ! it was that phantom, twin brother to 
Sin and Pride; ’twas Ambition; it was the light of 
hell ! It was not, therefore, surprising, that he soon 
disregarded the duties and just circumstance of a 
formal royalty. His mind and heart were already 
foretasting the essences of the ideal grandeur and 
personal aggrandisement which submitted not to the 
casualties of earthly royalty. For the prompt service 
of ambition, the chief attribute of his soul, he assumed 
the title and crown of King of England, and came 
over to his subjects to be formally crowned in the 
place where his ancestors had first worn the golden 
weight. I'lie coronation was most magnificently per- 
formed at Westminster, by Baldwyne, archbishop of 
Canterbuiy. Innumerable pi’elates and nobles were 
there, before whom and his .whole people, and before 
the great God of Heaven, he entered solemnly into 
the following oath: — 

“ 1st. That all the days of his life he would bear 
pexice, honour, and reverence to God, and holy church, 
and ordinances thereof. 2ndly. That over the people 
unto him committed he would exercise right, justice, 
and equity. 3dly. That he would blot out all naughty 
laws and perverse customs (if any were brought upon 
his kingdoms), apd enact good laws, and the same in 
good faith keep. Which oath, the chronicles say, 
being solemnly taken, and the sacred unction per- 
formed, the archbishop standing at the altar, forbade 
him, on the behalf of Almighty God, to assume that 
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honour, unless he had full purpose to keep what he 
had sworn. Whereto Richard assenting, and with 
his own hands, humbly taking the ponderous crown 
from the altar, signifying he held it from God alone, 
then delivering it to the archbishop, the ceremony of 
coronation concluded.” 


. • Whether the motives were pure, and the works of 
'this prince acceptable in the sight of the Prince of 
nesioe and Lord of life and glory, is a question which 
has be 'partly answered by the acts which form the 
IdsterKal portrait. That he might equip fleets, and 
gthamion a. mighty host of knights and soldiers for 
thihi (great, purpose, and become the leader of this 
etttttopftinary undertaking, we learn that he yielded 
ttpodlfthe! grandeur of civil government, and left his 
ibedplp!((ieiltrusted to his care by the revelations of 
PfhtliiieKCe) under the protection of certain favourite 
efficei^;*'( He put up to sale all manner of honours 
a'ndiJpiliployment, to furnish money for the splen- 
deUKP ofuhe intended crusades ; and he even sold 


tfe|fifebda9; "homage of Scotland; and though some 
taa^d'itboii^ht he thereby conciliated his dangerous 
heSghbOtt'n William the Lion, yet such conciliation 
ifa^ia^a^il^irffice of national honour, and unbecoming 
theo^OtOctor of the rights and immunities of the 
fear Richard must have forgotten the 
^Tli(he>hjEid so recently taken at his coronation. There 


is reason to believe this prince might have been a useful 
h<^bured sovereign ; but he was tempted and at* 
ti»Ctft(Jlfrom his duty, and eventually surrendered all 
lo(tlfe‘'pmtection of martial and physical powers. His 
kpififr^ee^med to exult in its new vocation, and there 
i(>'Wa'i$i dominant; there, at the head of the host of 


deVKSVed knights, seeking the holy city, Richard was 
ite»^iflcent ; yet his voice echoed but faintly in the 
eddhlels of distant England, and at last became wholly 
disregarded by the chief administrative government. 
It was only when he brandished his mighty battle* 
Sxe in the air, that his followers regarded him as the 
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unconquerable champion of some great principle, 
which had, as it appeared to them, elevated him far 
above the mere kingly character. 

We have made some observations as to the kingly 
or sovereign character; but before we enter into any 
detail of the transactions which occupied the short 
reign of this king, and determine their moral influence, 
we may usefully inquire somewhat into the genius of 
the crusades ; the state of parties in England when 
Kichard left for the Holy Land, and the nature and 
conduct which emanate from true religion, the love of 
which was the alleged justification for the crusade, 
in which Richard was engaged. A proper under- 
standing of these questions may partly enable us to 
award the true expression to the conduct and actions 
of Richard, Cceur de Lion. The glowing trumpet of 
fame has often in tuneful eloquence pronounced the 
awful scenes in which Richard spent his reign, as 
alike glorious and great ; we will make the inquiry, 
with proper concessions to the age; yet we must 
remember that principles of truth cannot change, 
though this world, its generations of philosophers, 
religionists and wise men, with its warriors' and 
men at arms, and all its tournaments and pageantry 
must pass away as “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
The reign of Richard demands other investigation 
than that which the reader of a picturesque novel 
might desire. 

When the second Henry ceased to breathe, the 
Church was no longer opposed by those active ad- 
versaries, the proud barons ; for now they feared not 
the correction of their king, and their suspicions of 
the secret energies of the Church having readily van- 
ished, the cause of civil liberty was left to the uncer- 
tain protection of the most liberal and enlightened of 
the priesthood. The powers and authority of the 
monarchy were soon seduced from their high vocation, 
and, instead of being busied in their holy work of 
civil and reUgious liberty, they were lost in the drear 
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vile,/ 'where the warm blood of the Crusaders was 
beh^'dRily shed, in sacrifice to the spirit which had 
be^n excited by the artifices of the Vatican.* Such 
wis the passionate state of this spirit, as it grew in 
the soul of Coeur de Lion, that the maxims, the 
forms, and even the rights and dues of pure monarchy, 
were forgotten by a prince, who had now delivered 
himself over to the incarnate duties of a religious 
Wiarrior. In this new vocation, he seemed to have 
phsSfedjifpom out the body, and staked all the tem- 
jji^YaTyl possessions of earth, and cast from him the 
affeitione <i£ flesh, lest they might awaken in him 
syiripalhjes which would delay that triumph which 
waisJto secure for him the title of Holy Deliverer and 
Conqueror of the infidel, Saladin. 

-iTfcifii disposition of the nominal loader of govern- 
ment cobid not but embarrass the civil rulers of the 
Idnd/ and 'gradually reduce the force and authority of 
tlwwe ilawte which were intended to protect the-just 
amd lindustrioUs citizen, whose habits and dispositionR> 
wchtenmIRmted' by the general mania. ' « ■ 

This disposition in the monarch was the more ofien- 
sive to'iai people who had so lately seen, in all his 
s|llbnid«bt'y a king majestic, grand and brilliant, receiv- 
ing irom diis immediate retainers and allies a solemn 
devbtion^ find from his peojde a romantic and over- 
wK^ming affection, almost fanatical. There can be 

Vatican, was so called from Vaticinia, the 
resiwnap of oracles, anciently there rtceived. On this stands a 
mmMis pSadel'Af ih^ isame name, close by St. IVtcr’s Church, where 
ikt iiCA m winter, in which is the conclave of all 

galley big to lodge sixty caijdin^ls, 

/rij? middle, of this long place oyons into 
the Vatican litraiy. famed ‘all .over Europe, and foiinded by 
SixfcWW.’ ^(fhis y nht a'sihAH*'part of llief Grand Palace, if we 
c«‘t4dit<'^li^'theyjas8>iire vizi:! tthat thiii Colossal edifice contains 

> ‘(f ti i j 

ihill bj ^QPf^aps on account of the 

impuriW of the air and ihe stagnant w^atersL ^In the beginning of 
fn^secmid century of th’rf'CKttitilBlfi HeHA^abalus cleared it of 
such disagreeable nuisanceiii" ^ 
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little doubt that this state of things was subversive of 
civil and religious liberty, and would, ere long, have 
produced a revolution (a term scarcely then known) ; 
so that at last it required the influence of the Church 
itself to prevent the most awful consequences, and 
divert the indignation of a people whose natural pro-d 
tector had been beguiled, by the ruling hierarchy, initorr 
a distant and foreign engagement, which swallowedil 
the national treasures, and intoxicated the floweriotfv 
the nobility. The Vatican was therefore compeUedi 
to make some apparent concessions, and grant heavy! | 
bribes from its treasury, whilst it combined te mndef^i, 
mine the feet of pure monarchy, and prepare^ 
ruin amidst its fancied progress and exaltation* < tTW 
foresight and cunning of the Vatican were nesver more* 
clearly developed , for it seemed as though ithle prulebt- 
hood had east a blindness over the eyes ofiltJae arian* 
tocracy, who left their eastles without d(*fenwj,vlith' 
every loved and lovely tie, that they might firnfa parti 
of the mass, who were infatuated by the occupation 
assigned to them, of tearing the holy place from ithw 
dominion of the noble infidel, Saliulin. 

The government was left to the care>of those few- 
who retained a love for home and the duties ot' fenmble' 
citizens; but they, too, Avere often obliged 'toi.aecepti 
the advice of the priesthood, Avhom the V atican '<h^ 
posted in all parts of the land, to be ever aclivteMijJk 
the path of government. 

The citizens being thus separated from muiti of 
the important constituents of the state, and 
augustness and circumstance which mark the s^tr ofi 
royalty, became pnsillanimons and mean, and shrafik 
from the contemplation of the contempt which 
feared would be cast upon them by their fellow-copp^^a 
men, Avhen they should return from the splendid scenes 
of war and adventure. All this time the Church Was 
assiduously occupied in advancing its standards 'dnd 
deepening its foundations in the soil ; and it was 
the Church Avas sucking up the entire elements of tiai 
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’Attd, without shew, without apparent design, 
jfl^hough utioonsciously, it was taking possession of 
^'tlTfe''iotrial strength, and the true source of power. 
'';We'have before said, that our object is to describe 
Ifhe 'titles and character of King Richard ; but our 
space will not allow us to traverse the holy land with 
tnfe €!hristian armies of the fimt and second crusade. 
We^ust ever sigh when turning to this very dreadful 
page' of history; for it but recounts scenes of blood 
^d’tiolence, having few parallels in horror and 
(Jt‘ttelty. It is the principle of these holy wars, and 
their apparent relation to the cause and profession of 
6Hri^tianity, which we desire to investigate, at the 
saitte 'time marking the part they perfonned of the 
gf'rteral revelation of the will and works of the 
Alrtighty. 

'• In the course of our task, we shall furnish what we 
bfelieve to be the character of the Arabians, in con- 
nection with some philosophical reflections on the 
giJwat historical fact of the Crusade or holy war, and 
in which two principles will be found closely united, 
yfe., Vain-gloriousness and persecution. 

*"The' details of the first and second Crusade may 
bti’ found faithfully recorded by Mills, Fuller, and 
^fltiouS’ authorities; and we have considered it 
' to refresh our minds with their perusal, 
their particular relation would not aid in 
the illustration of our subject. The great distinction 
ict^tlHe'^ri^iplc involved in this, the third crusade, 
'td ' consist in its universality, and in the 
nati^lof 'the feeling which excited their respective 
ill the two former crusades mere fanaticism 
was paramount ; wild, bursting, unappeasable fanati- 
cliiifi‘,'feSined by the eloquent appeals of the spiritual 
And historians seem to yield more sympathy 
for the mass of human beings who composed 
^‘^instian armies of the first and second crusade. 
^‘‘The short history of the crusades, up to the time 
bf our narrative, seems as follows :--That about the 
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beginning of the twelfth centuiy, the hierarchies pf 
aU nations becoming jealous of the long posses^ioa^; 
by the Turks of Jerusalem, and other importaiet: 
places situate in the Holy Land, raised large armies, 
and made several attempts to drive the cruel Turks 
from the loved and lovely lands of Palestine. 

About this time there lived a certain priest att 
Amiens, in Picardjr, who having made a journey to 
Jerusalem, and witnessed the cruelty of the TurkS; 
towards the Christians in Palestine, he made an eari^^'. 
appeal to the reigning pope for aid to rout; 
Turks. • , ,.(f 

The pope affected a sincere, anxiety that meapS) 
should be taken for the destruction of the infidejs,. 
and that the land where our Saviour was born a^d 
died, and from which be arose again, should foe 
cued from their blasphemous hands. Whereupon 
a renowned hermit led the first anny against th^' 
'5prka:in Palestine. But such was the indiscretion,! 
vain fanaticism, and immoral practices of his army, 
that it was entirely routed, and so nearly destroyed,, 
that only a few of his followers, and they ‘vyith tlie- 
greatest difficulty, escaped this ill-considered and 
reckless enterprise. The high patronage of the pope 
had rendered the subject exceedingly popular, apd 
many kings and princes had become part of the densp 
ranks which now began to move on towards the Holy 
Land. , 

Godfrey of Bouillon, and Robert of Normppidy^, 
having attacked Jerusalem, they conquered Solyn^pn,^ 
and took possession of thp Holy City* Tiiey ,pu^,^ 
the inhabitants to the a^yord,. except we;fe^y Christippa 
found within the city, i. i.,,: j,. .,;v 

The second an,d„[fpr4 .qpaaadWj WO 
brought about, % .^ebpiiiAtap,^,$diynJSfl>;Coptinim4i^( 
occupy the opep cpufttfiyjjppd f^/^oyeiy opporsfcqT^^y- 
of distressing andi.h^^shug ^tfoe .Christians ; whcp^ 
upon another pries;t„h%ipod;,^imard, exerted himself 
to induce the princpS/iPf' Europe and their people to 





0IS8 

•'iunfes>lbtf-)tbe the infidels. He knew 

; ifc)iit«nrneeeSsar^'1lr&t dbtain the aid of the 

.jfendadddtd^ivhoV^veitlvi Unk-'hetween the soverei^ 
,awdr»4;lie-fde«i^4 jnOft'wetild he and his holy mis- 
,i«km{aQ^ enter hhe barntiM hall, and there cry aloud 
iofiithfe iwothi of the (Christians in Palestine. The 
oitetMarch of ithat barbarous magnificence, surrounded 
t>i(^atigahi&iedk&ights; and retainers, and serfs, would 
lat dabtfjdelfidiiB attentive' ear j whilsl the song of the 
itnonbadoumand ‘the qui’^and oddities of the siave- 
isbocn fijol'wefe ki ceaseless disf^oinnnce, and the patient 
I'Waiaibi ■wfctobed' with faithful” aborigiiiai love. ■ But 
jgralduttMyitha*' patrician spirit, Which prC^ded o’er 
j'ihe'Bouhof' the baron, awakened' and, became’ decked 
j with 'the halo of chivalry. Alight then Waked on 
vihat "•brow which nothing on earth couM pufc'^ht. 
i<¥ipan!S^K5h occasions, all ranks became enthtisibstic 
iin. the'- subject, and nobles, bishops, priests, 'abd 
'ijeoptej took' the cross, and turned their backs upon 
vthiedr*' homes, with a resolution to destroy every 
Mahommedan remaining in Palestine. Knights and 
:^l^itos'j'!hoMe and ignoble, rich and poor, joined 
tnanft in hand' to effect this great end. ' 

!i 'While these preparations were making,' there arose 
.«r bold 'and' powerful warrior, a sincere Mahotninedart, 
'Vfaobo heart was swelling with anger and indignation 
iBtj.tUe ' deprivations and humiliations his fellOw- 
foowntiyinen had suffered since the siege of the ' Holy 
'■ 'He avowed his resolution to recover derwshlem 
,feoini)thb hands of the Christians. !■ u -" 

yiij^'jithe second and third crusades, princes* i and 
'priqstb bebniite the heralds of the great suiriitiOiis'to 
ifialesrine, and therefore it was not surprisingf^ tot 
othie thstenfhtg^' dstoi^shedj ■ and' admiring^thasS’^WC^ 
iaWakfenied- ' and ■cioited’ dtttb ' ' tiraver^l' pasihsh, 

hthidi’iat last feeoa*ue'Tmgo^fe']toble,**e^n'‘by those 
rwbo r fealnistered to its ct4ari6ni''dEvte‘pfa6ud reason 
oflbdiifrom the spirit o^ ’ ntehi’ Bhd'd^ passion into 
to temple; aye, and even a sopeihuman greatness, 
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which nothing could check but jihdrodoatinic* 
tion. All parts of the wodd /w^C'^setoannTBottoki ; 
indeed, the earth reeled to and fro with>4hl» fnianB^. . 
The wild and lawless rejoiced and pantedffoiiiidbMB, 
and an arena for their private and ,evii< tpupoaiffi, 
whilst the more prudent and well-ordered .fiiEtuiiled 
and reflected. Yet such was the infliientse^idfiithe 
fervour, that men of the most sedatlej<«ndi.gMie 
bearing made hasty arrangements, efIaU lith^ (chal 
interests, that they might partake in 
and awM catastrophe which was drawSng /(tioitia 
crisis. They were taught that they might btthe/in 
the great fountain, filled with blood, drawn. 'from 
Emanuel’s veins, and that every stain of time and din 
might be washed out for ever. They were toldiffeat 
angels joined in their ranks, and had left their bdty 
mansions to join them in their great undertakang^ifuid 
that they would fight with them side by- side, aoaid 
bring with them portions of the heavenly panopty 
originally worn by the hosts of Gabriel, when ithfey 
destroyed the rebellious angels of heaven. ,i . ii;l' 
It is not surprising that the eloquent lips of th(W?e 
who had long been regarded the mediators with i the 
Deity, the keepers of the temple, the living links between 
heaven and earth, should be able to excite the miss, 
and paint scenes of distant Palestine in vivid andi rap- 
turous colours. Their Great Master had stoodi upon 
one of its beauteous mountains, and preached semoicms 
of holiness and love. F rom that consecrated earth tbe 
silver voice of Jesus Christ our Lord had whispeared, 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit; blessed.are the ^ure 
in heart; for they shall see God!” Yes^ itbe' impiw^- 
ant communications made from that holy raounlirai 
would alone render the Holy Land a place of -ildBe 
deepest interest to aU Christians, for He said^ fSAwd 
every one that heareth these sayings of minfcjitod 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish aaotai 
which built his house upon the sands.” It was in tkUk 
land that our first parents dwelt. From Auran eatti- 
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ward to the royal borders of beautiful Eden’s lines, 
were stretching forth trees tall and majestic, glittering 
with golden fruits and blooming flowers (companion 
lights with amber-faced Apollo), which formed seques- 
tered shades and burning bowers for that choice two 
of human kind, on whom the veiy image of their glori- 
ous Maker dwelt. It was on their ample brow that 
spotless innocence was bom, fearless were they as 
echo in the wild Etrurian groves. It was there cool 
Zephyr first broke her evening chaunt to play mid 
tendrils of the grove, and lull to sweetest dreams 
the goodliest pair of human kind. There vernal 
airs first breathed soft gales on the trembling waves 
of Pison, Gihon and ancient Hiddekel. It was there 
that Adam, with native honor clad, paced, as a god, 
the realms of peace and beauty, and side by side 
walked one with sweet attractive mien, with grace 
in all her steps. 

In those woful wars, called holy wars, Christ was 
again and again crucified. In his name, and under his 
sacred banner, was murder of the most cruel and 
horrible description perpetrated. 

There are mountains in the East faithful to their 
God, and they will witness in the dread account. 
There are rivers still rolling in many a peaceful vale ; 
and they, even they, shall answer to the voice of their* 
Creator, and add their sad testimony to the truthful- 
ness of the record. “ Many shall come in my name,” 
&c. On that day will many a Christian knight and 
warlike frame be driven from the presence of God; 
and, whilst treading the burning marl, which leads to 
the lands of woe, there will a cry pierce through all 
worlds, “ These are they who were the enemies of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

Christian priests assured the knights and soldiers 
that Christ was seen among them, and would enter 
the city of Jerasalem as their sure companion, and 
that his angels were mixed in their ranks, to convey 
their spirits into the bosom of Abraham. 
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The followers of Mahommed were led by the spirit 
of that false prophet, and believed that the windows of 
heaven were open, and that hosts of the spirits of the 
dead were watching and exulting in the efforts the 
faithful made to exterminate the followers of Christ. 
He taught them to consider that the body was but 
given to be returned to its Maker on the battle-field, 
whereby they might secure a place by the right hand 
of the prophet in his kingdom in the seventh heaven. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the sympathies of nature, 
spirit after spirit cast its trembling tabernacle aside, 
with all its proud bearing and genial attachments; 
it abandoned the course of time, and the common 
designs and purposes of man; the tenderness of ma- 
ternal love or connubial joys; the spirit of modera- 
tion and justice, order and probity, were all lost 
amidst the whii'lpool of fanaticism. A religion was 
pompously displayed, and powerful hands upheld its 
banners ; and, whilst eloquent voices sang its trium- 
phant song. Death led. Death shouted, praised, blamed, 
urged, ministered wdth anger and madness, cursed 
and blasphemed before God and man, until his chapless 
jaws chattered as the win<js of night to S('e this waste 
of life. No condition, no right, no hope was re- 
spected, for the festival of Death demanded streams of 
blood to be poured forth even as the rain from above, 
and Mercy returned to heaven disconsolate and sick, to 
rest again under the shadow of the Almighty. Without 
the excuse of any national necessity, every tie and 
affection were severed; compassion itself was ceded 
to this dire di’eam ; no foresight availed ; no prudence 
protected; every assurance was incontinent and in- 
secui’e, and broken doA\ni to make an open path for 
death, who performed his awdul feats in the glittering 
halo of romance. Cruelty and tyranny were both 
frivolous and unskilful, for ever requiring some new 
tyranny to sustain them. Without dazzling men’s 
minds Avith any majestic result, Richard sot aside 
and outraged ancient rights equally Avith the dearest 





dfthe'siibjecfes, juafkiog Ao acedunt'c^tllciJiof* 
tftfi laws' tod 'opiikibiiB'ofi' his doniitfyj'OT of hiaidwiil 
sabasd' a‘nd 'Bolocah bath; admitting idto^thor add' 
ha^hbiJand',' tmddr drcuirmthnces, en.ty specicd'afi 
oJjpiteisSioln': adopting, in short (-so mad tvas he),|fibe 
most tfash resolutions, the most illegal measures, ttt 
rtttaSilthe exercise of this vain‘glorious ’wurfare; andl 
;^et, ^apparently, ivithout a desire or ht^e to seoiirb thb 
triumph Of ' toy consistent or formidable system; 
e^pabie of forwarding the security and well-boiiig of 
tiib Watibn: 

' 'In England every kind of injustice was being 
pe'Tpefrated, for we tind tjlmt Bishop Longchamp, the 
chancellor, deputed to govern England in the ailrtcmo 
of Richard, had been obliged to fly from the face of 
the people whom his extortions and o\>pressive con- 
duct had incensed. This prkst had attempted to sot 
Up Unprecedented tribunals and forms of trial in 
defiance of all law and justice, which wore made to 
take the place of fair inquisition ; and which, morci 
over, were, upon every and any occasion, peiwcrted to 
the vilest ends Partly to sustain the bootless cru- 
sade, imposts long fiillen into dtsuetude were ro-esta- 
blished, and others invented; innumerable monopolies 
re-appeared Which were given to contmetors or privi- 
leged courtiers; and inflicted the grentest suffering 
Upotti the nation, until it became irritated and insulted 
beyond all endurance. Licensed irregularities of all 
Mhds prevailed. The oificcs of the ministers of justice 
tod 'religion Were sold to the highest bidder, and 
tUiieurd-of fines were also imposed, which, striking 
tertbririto tliose who apprehended a similar infliction, 
detettnined them to secure themselves by the highest 
bribes they could afford. Murder was compounded 
for, aUd every sin committed without fear of jnmiidi'- 
ment. In England all imposts, imprisonment^, judg- 
ments, rigours and favours, were matters of arhitraly 
mleS, and offensive tyranny extended itsolf over' the 
rich as well as the poor. At last, when tidings oamo 
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<4 t4srii8®nf.Twa8!(«i)oufitto.Fe^j.t! 
bis/laBid^ St.wa8.u«d«TstooiiJfhB.wa»liql!f^i4QiPo»^ jjjff 
ai8Uijig>>ftffitb.itnpuinity^iIteird9n3> to 
fJpates> ;^Hd they sent agents ito bbiQar^.feril^i®, 
p(ii<tp.Q8ej well knowiB^that siich yraa.hiaji66^ ,^gp|i^. 
that' no- sin was tvitbout its pricei. . .Injadditipfi,^^ 
fbese national (^amities, wlnqli! were daily inqrea^^^ 
thfe Ghurcli was assuming a new position^. 
times, /exhibited, a defect in its. constitution, andjrai) 
ioabiJityi to sustain itself;, its delusions were suspected* 
and its possessions were becoming precarious, formapy 
'^ho had gone forth, as its champions into a distant land, 
were. whoUy unimbued with its, darling objects an^d 
indifferent to the success of priestcraft, and wepe, return-, 
ing to England whelly. indisposed to endure the control 
and oppressions of the papacy. It had been once pomr 
missioned to contend earnestly for the truth, and 
Btrenuously to preserve tliat which is most independent 
and elevat^ in tiie nature of man— :faith — but it ifeU 
from this high and holy vocation, and, having met the 
dehlors of this world, it sold faith, hope and cliarity, for 
the corruptions yielded by the world, the flesh and the 
devil. It then devoted itself unreservedly to tlm 
service,. of temporal power, and affected to acknont 
ledge its own dependence on the absolute supremacy 
of royal personages ; thus the apostles and govern- 
jment of the Ghurch wez’e seen trailing in the caval- 
cade oi the state. At this time, the artfiil brother 
of the wild Crusader began to .assume, very, lofty 
pretensions, and attempted to insinuate himself into 
the confidence of the chief officers of state, andnlP 
job the kingly, character, of all its poor residue,, fame 
mad .approbation. He, even proposed to enter into.U 
ileague with Philip of France , to ^d to the embarrass- 
BUtents of the absent, king, of England* He enooujag^ 
%ltPhitorouft,s{Hri<j iu a, people becoming. already ,dis- 
•^ffactedj. a»d who weio complaining of the expend 
of the/wait, and the oppressions which., they isuffeired 
binder. Ihei. venal, agents of the ,royaf!breas 4 ry.„,, f! , ... 

ar C) 
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The meaiD [spiin€jidf 'Jqh!id!)i^^oioed^ 
occasions, heiiprdtendHqnto^ihow-.ito lM|W<w^eo 0 fi the 
hierarchy,' 'ip^itnisted' ltd )bmfihi i^lai))il]i&> kisutepand 
to assunxei absolttte .sapoieinah^’^ 'On-itlie^^tdqe'.! ' > 1 1 ' I 
During ^ql^is C0tKfiisioiiiy>j[n'iQstci’aftfwa'!l iitiovhigolito 
mystic ' me<^nkm <i leauitiously > i baid 1 1 Icrivfitily b'u «nAf 
whilst it eeeked dhlj^dsoi rcpiaiiringi iti armioiiri and 
arrangingi'ixs <ulsderkls,! £dp..the'iitimTe!>disth)guklliield 
combattoitai tb fbeifoundiamotigstutlic royal 'a«dj;tbe 
noblei'iyet^ lanlongsfei'thes'lvuiaiblo cituehs it (became 
day by day^ moro ahTbitrary iaud' more shdrshv'iji. tihb 
absence ; bf i the highest d%uity of i itoyalty ;• .1,111 - i r u / 
The emissaries dfiiRomb wore; ariliully idistoibutqd 
amoilgst the people (as they ^arq- in' the.ptosoritlisad 
times)) w:hilit some, weire to b®' :found iiniifthfc .TOiifcs 
of thaifc'. host of warriors who stood. atoundutheikiaa^ 
then' warring 'ito' IPiilestinei Power was 1111 leleitient 
coveted 'by (Other, conventions, but* its secateb, iwos 
alone 'kno'wn'. to thbt Irierarchy; and, 1 in a oeasc® 
when the civil sovereignty was exposed to soi inany 
incidents; and likely to see 1 much teVerse^ theAchief- 
tains. oft religion were doubly .anxious, to gutheu'.ln 
every, wajndiering agency Avhich miglitiaid .in . the ooiw- 
struEtion of la permanent and organised 'govemmentib 
The.cities were beoOTning rank t with ithe nmbbeb.of 
emissaries . employed by’ the Yatioun., 1 vrhius;i. 6 !urely 
but silently, the priesthood gradually obtained) thq 
secretiof.ithe yeace.nnd hk);)piness of thoitiationluaiiiiid!, 
whenever instanceii of cavillrMg or resistante pcadunted 
in individuali, they were 'hulrried .away. to) anaune 
condemnation, which awaited tholn inv the (spiritual 
courts. Meantime' the pomp bf' Kdman. GaAholie 
worship took 'possession of . every site whei^eon dt 
might flaunt and display- its imposiflig. megnifir 
cence, and at the same time' persebutioBi' stifled! the 
impulses of the true faith, hhrery deviation, from 
the cerc'monies imported from Romo,' was regarded 
as a crime of the deepest dye, and punished with 
unrelenting rigour. In all this, every residuum of 
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hbwBv^n dedply'lindatifepd aB 'tiie hearts 
ictfi whs//«riiso*u^ulaufllyt|and resolutely 

^outedjoulj eaikheb.by kbdnii(}£ttib!it)ar>Tid>l)^ce. 

The rapid ‘iproj^ess «of.uptie8iteiafill(>ediifiirnied the 
fjieopl0 'o£‘ Englatid'iiji! itji^i'Wixrefc ajipreheiksions. 
ih. 06 ordki^y,ithel bdieflin -thei.-speiedyitiriuinph of the 
CVatimWjiiaiid tilic,Huibjugati(in’ of 'idl di-vil'pewer grew 
IdaalyiitporeilalaTmwigti'andi those who wr© able to 
‘rdoallito ibheir mitidsLthe spiipifc'otmced! ithe inve- 
iorato h Beeket, and the wbesi: his -conduct entailed on 
•Ba^ndi'-shiJunk iwithudismay at these steps of the 
Vatican, for ^ioy felt* that the lai^^hty aiid chivalrous 
epinit'of-the.'tibble Henry sleptdii the silent grave, and 
bottld 'no longer kccpiat bay the eliiterny of) civil and 
religious liberty;, that now the. kingly chiai'acter was 
but In’ditiituiiy that every expression, muscio and nerve 
nf iliclmrd' was engaged'in rnattersitvihoMy irrelevant to, 
and aside from, the ipurposnand duties of the massive 
genius of monarchy and the ’ Jjenevolence of civil 
’govnrniaent. . I ■ . 

. 'If ow, 'instead of regarding the 'king of 'England as 
chief -tbuscrviitOT of tlie.public peace, they were accus- 
tomed !to loofc .uiioii him' as the viohi.tor:oit‘«lli peace and 
ordeiPj'andthi-oause-Qf eveiy fcindiofisocial woe; for the 
teialevloJcnt Md injurious' operation' of' his romantic 
occupation hvere. so ''active, that mo prudence on the 
■part) of) the ’vVretohed victims' i^uM foresee, nor 
hwmilkty. tarii'iit' asidci , Mothers land. nbiidens had 
itmcc 'hoped that tkei-r cbildren- and companions would 
■againi. return .'from . l^lestiwe, I'oaded' with riches 
load'dqcked with honour.; 'they .tvefo now sinking in 
despair^ and .bfecoming the frantici ' victims of every 
desoripfibn of; civil. wrong, owing to the long absence 
of their naturaj protector3 .il i 

Thd'i‘bisho.ps, beooipiwg' insolent, held their eccle- 
siastioail 'conrti in 'their own name, independent of 
royal delegation.. Tlie supremacy of the prince was 
not formally abolished, but it might be said only to 
remain as a veil to the usurpations that were to 

/I /•»« 1 -Mj-kTr ■« + 





ll5^' 

*!liy tiine 'tiiii^ *hd<i!! cbiid'^d'tM^’aWf&l'^feSj'tiidf 
pei|jim6 wei'(5 not aWh'o in'thoid th'd Wgh Wybflityt ^ 

pKtt i:|f theA, at lod^t, took thd'alahn; they saw, 'Si' 
the' progress of tlie Olnttoh,' far inOrd than (rtfere- 
tVnlnny ; 'it Vas furtive tvhilst defeicin^ all the gttweeS 
01 the nation, and endan^rittg all the dearest iWOreSts® 
of 'civil^life. Haughtiness, on the part of the Olergy^ 
•waS'ho hOyOlty to the Saxon ])eOple; but they now' 
saiV the bishops and their creatures carry off all 
public offices, the only Ooropensation remaining to the 
npbllps for the loss of their ancient splendour, their 
liberties and their power. The mean and designing 
John affected to smile upon the self-aggrandking 
spirit Of the Church, whilst he promised hinise!^ 
ill thfeir exaltation, a strong snpjiort against the ill-* 
will of the p< ople, and indignation of the rOmantic 
llicliard. ^ \ 

The news of the sieges and battles in the holy land, 
was often precarious, and at times disheartiming, for 
such was the indomitable spiritof Saladin and his devo* 
ted hosts, that no tribulations seemed to affect them. 
The system of warfare was becoming more and 
more cruel ; the use of the Greek fire caused a dreadful 
sacrifice of human life; and in the course of this 
crUsade thc chief flower of English chivalry had faded 
and sunk. 

Tile castles of the barons and their rich lands 
Were left to the care of hirelings, who committed 
6Very degree of spoliation. The daughters of those 
fell m the wars became the wards of distant and 
fiWhtural relative*?, who aggrandised themselves 
'with the indome of the estates; and the most infamous 
of thd priests Were introducing all kinds of vices into 
private society , Oft did the piercing cry of the 
‘widow and prphan ascend to the throne of God, 
although the man of sin and his confedoraWs 
y'eUed fbrth the hollow ttianiac-Shout, to drown the 
shriek of humanity; and whilst they went forth 
reckless and Impetuous as the tofrent, to spread tde^o- 
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^od’^^pwn h^d, 

th«,8hejiJi4r<Moj? the fo|d, rpppjijnc^ %u; |ia<jHfc 
Vi^re^ohe pceo, those with fe! 

oowplaiwipg lawh, to thp fa^ngs of t^e greedy wolt an^' 
rowii^ hop* Sometijpep pijature , struggled fo ^esi^rpie 
her ewpine, end timid hjimapity would jpau^^e 
pant in the midst of these deeds of hppror^ tl^‘ 
precious name of the,Savio,ur was agaip apd , 9 ga,in 
pprveid:ed by the servants qf tVp hiera]rcihy to give 
new vigour and life to the fading embers of cruelpy. 
The historian of these ivars sickens, whilst he relate'^ 
tho painful boepcs }n which cluvalry and knightly 
prowess performed feats and actions worthy of friends. 
tfJie reader’s heart fails whilst he follows the narrative 
oif despair and anguish, which stUl echoes front tho 
cities of the plain; and the philosopher and Christian 
retire to their closet and tender their sympathy ati^ 
prayer in the cause of humanity. Proofs oif .the 
imperfeotion of our nature, the fruits of the hdl, 
present themselves everywhere to the reflective mind. 
The destruction of cities which have been the pride 
of ages, tho discomfiture and failings of the ambitious 
the change of governments, natural death, and the 
continual subsidence of moi'tality, are all subjects of 
may story and sublimity ; but the melancholy occupa- 
tion of war seems to l^utfle the philosopher, anj] alarm 
the Christian, whilst our common natui’e trembles ' at 
the appalling subject, Wlaen war is resorted to as 
a JTOsisting or remedial pieans of some greater calamity, 
■w to support justice, protect iunoceuce, break the gat- 
ing fettejJs of slavery, or wfcst the iron rod fpni ihlp 
Ji^d-staiued. hand of the oppressor, its ravage ^nji its 
hwrors seem somievrhat as evils of necessity, and are 
therefore furnished with natW’al wd powerful extppp- 
btknn But mere, gaunt bony naked XVar, is of 
'the moat serioue eyils that can atticnd the J^pj^qgjlj^s 
oif auymrntion. Par in, addition tq, thp, l)]m*dpns,ppd 
itvoos wJwh it unposqsi whomever it wpyqfi, if cpi},pgg8 
.the .iKolicy, and habits q£ ftd society, df^’^ ,% 
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ofifliU those arts sinld sdiektces which ^otild re£ne aaid' 
hoavt arid mkai. ' in war, riches change' 
thfiip-clinracilieristici; a'liotiorfs htorioursal’eieddonlgar' 
ce»^d (toi those iwlio advance tlie h^iintcl’eatsuotf our 
natane — ilte political instltutidns cease to’be thb centre 
and resting phioe ofiaU that is great landcrioTthy in 
hwanariity, anonal courage yields precedence to mere 
atiinjftl dhri»g,/rind the {Hirposd of ooasdous virtue to 
^effliselieas Uitvepidity of neiPvo. Fierce and unmanage- 
able passions till the breasts of its leaderSj ‘ The 
political life of the nation is thus suspeuided, the fmne 
of its ^ats of honour and bcnevoleiiiKtc etihoed, hud its 
identity lost, for it too often relapses into barfejirisin, 
and its chieftains stand «p to their vests in a mint 
of gore. The few who remain in the civil ocouph* 
tSon Seem devoted to deli) )erat ions which have but 
one ead end, viz to grind out from tlie 'hioid 
earnings of the patient and industrious, the means 
ofeustaininig a doubtful and reckless aggression, in 
which love, justice, and charity, ore alike disregarded. 

A laction jiroducod by oecid(‘nt, porlinps wholly 
unooustitutioiial, an ambitious few obtniniiiig liy their 
artifieos tliat Bliort-li\cd favour of tlic fickle multitude, 
whicli is oft won without merit, and lost without a 
fault, iha\’C hurried n nation into a inelde of blood by 
■vfrhicJi its dearest interests and sacred ties liavc been 
for ;eveT dissolved. There is a record of blood in the 
histoiny of i most natione, which has found' many 
admirers, although it yields a melancholy recital of 
foots wholly dishonourable to orir nature ; and seems 
aflmostito deny the Divine oiigin of man, The dread- 
ful pewfllty Which marks its couree, the excruciating 
mortal agony whicli accompanies its develojanent^ the 
liidoous picture of dmoniacism in contention with 
demoniacisin, tlie deliberate arrest of evciy noble and 
ethetwl aspiration, the sure destiny of sin, and the 
wages of fiendish occupation have been insufficient 
to allay bloodshed and brutality, only becoming spirits 
in anarchy in hell. War is one of the principles of evil, 
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ifeis'tbeSnari 6f- sm kmbngsfctii^h&Mren of men, com- 
n^»{i,)a^btingto joib in tbdir ddoriitkai of the eternal 
G«k1uo! Therloss' of ii-ifij-th© waste of-it^stire,' destruc- 
tion oif nacwstl and !physieH 3 resonrces, abase 'of autho- 
rityv risk! of • 'territory,^ disorganisation of all conser- 
vatb^ habitSj may; at. times, aiwaken the indignation of 
the* just' and the worthy ; hut the passion for spoliation 
haivingtonce obtained the mastery of the.public mind, 
the; are ^aspirations of a few ioT' the return tof national 
hetlthfulness aire utterly unavailing. ^ ‘ - 

•This.bxtreme calamity meets no suffioient expositor 
orfbarleas- and' unecimprom ising. opponent. ' War is 
ono'of .diedrapenetrahle fastnesses of sin, one of the 
dark' dreary ‘ caverns* impervious to common eyes, 
whei’e ici’miplty,-'!tnalicc, revenge, and tbfe< busiest of 
paBtions noncenI’ their true features, their horrid and 
rugged- ' deformity. Selfrighteousness and death 
urge- men (unscrupulous) in this fanaticism; for 
it arrays itself in the garments of s])lendour, and 
even assumes ia semblance of sublimity; the sub- 
stdntial and durable blessing of peace, possesses no 
charm in the. eyes of men dazzled by the external 
grtodeUr - of' -war; civil society, with its countless 
comforts ^ and : conveniences I'C^es- its- influence, the 
ties bf kindrcid and the sacrod delights and endear- 
raentls ■ 'of the domestic hearth relax their hold 
oni ' the laifedtlons.. Vain are the homilies of wis- 
dmn,' I unheard the , remonstrances of reason, unfelt 
tlie tender appeal of pity, and unmarked the bitter 
tears -of 'Suffering. The detnon of war, wild and 
rodcleBs, sweeps ' on' until he has utterly destroyed 
the foundations of a nation’s prosperity, honour, and 
ha|jpincs84 , and ■ then, one . of his missions being 
acdompHshcdj .he returns for a while to the hierarchy 
of Satan. 

Let us contemplate the bridge of Beresina, where 
many a gallant spirit nished from its earthly manse. 
The darkest shades of the darkest night had met 
together to cast a gloom on that fatal bridge, the 





withift'rtdeio^i hudaaft- gorfe^'^besHffnwnj 
^val®l! di inaturei • • • SuddonLy pale C^tWa^ 

Burst 'fotth''Atid''>li&8t aside 'themaaititk ^ihEa!t 
t0''fe»k’tff)i(MiJth0icW^ meUki , !(>i!wefulithi(Mir^! 

■wfeen felcnion of'ifoe 'aridihdmet^ Mend glipimeired' 
feutib !«4oteeBt, then sunk - fotiever «»> thetuskieplete 
BetesinalifiiThe angels of' darkness' rallied, round tke! 
cMMiten- of ^in; and stood in innks iclappfegi-tbeir' 
wings itti 'disgustful ‘S'joyi, wkilst the'wailki^ • and 
gUasMugB'*of teeth came . forth from ten thousand 
graves’.' • ' Mduntmns arrayed' in nature’s pallid i ^bryy 
blazed with the ruby blood of thoiisandsj''and''tens of 
thousands; 'the ■ cry of infidel and saint, wdin heird 
through ice-bound mountains and sequestered valesr 
0 Jesus,' Lord, my Priest, my King ! what shall' J do 
to'be satvAd? The anchor of the soul of thousands 
was; lost in that dissonant and horrifying scene; mei 
clenching' their bony fists to strive with Ikath; 
spirits crashing against spirits (if we may be allow-* 
ed the expression), and the very buzz of departing 
souls through the air could be heard amidst the yell; 
Big drops of woe stood on the pallid cheek of sweet 
Nature, and ever and anon she lifted her steoaming 
eyes’ and maternal arm towards the place of fin^ 
rest where God resides ; but 0 the unutterable 
anguish which filled the air, whilst the warlike Buss; 
and the gallant Frank, in thronging phahaiK, -suKik 
beneatfc the "watery floor, down in the bosom of the 
sWift-flOwing Beresina! Where are they now?:.0 tell^ 
yd ‘heMds'of the sea ! smootli Beresina, say ! Omighty 
Ne|>tiltte 4 speak, and let the waves, thy tiny childreii 
OhUnt ‘this ' sad 'lUishap in human nature^ weal. - Bold 
and ‘Angry Boreas, speak, and let thy. iiianyi fiefs 
tell ‘the sad' tale, how inauy a hoary brow ahdiebival* 
Gottis hedrtJj’bow' many a- saint by sinneris form ‘'lies 
lqrig'forgUtton''in the secret ‘caverns 'of thd be8.’i"By 
cotal** edves;' where "Ncf fids danced,' ' tlie safids'iare 
paved with bones and spectral 'forms;- dhi dullimond- 
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ton^( >tfoey^lw, whilst jbolngtk/oidyl -fweiji! J^hGiod ogliie; 
ovter ithe- ibottoin oC.thati Ijfccid! iiwcupldii <'Thi3idnJ^eiial 
oatijl^iits )toWe[rs,l sts >itslrracetivits> f^hhste^sif^wtsy/an^ 
nfinijretSj! t its- ^ell-remembsted paths^ .j jbts, I laeats--, o5 
leora&i^^i its/ antiquarian stcures^dtd illnnujaat^,naaaiur 
^pts^ printed ibooks,i and. ailchives, dts sacredi iVnssetev’ 
silent -tombs, and long-torgotten dead, -east £Qrtb,)jia2 
Iflike 6f<,fire, catne decked With thousand /hues ntintod 
aiS‘ adorning light. 0 what ayails ye now?. Let billla 

and vales,! with rivers, woods, and plains, 'reply. - • . , i , 
hi The fearful scenes of that, night, in i the - passage 
of the Beresipa, .surpassed overytmiig that'tfould have 
been conceivod of the horrible. , . s. 

' > I But let us inquire for one of the mightiest and most 
successful of warriors.. Where is he who was .onqe 
the greatest naan of all this earth? Let us gaae a 
moment on the, once mighty city, laved by the rolling 
Tyber. How still, how silent.? Where is Cmsar,? 
Let memory revive the. forty days’ festival in celebra- 
feion of his victories in Egypt and Africa,, and seventy 
lictors attended his triumjMi; four white horses drew 
him to the capitol in a chariot, like, that of .Jupiter 
and the sun : the flaring tonclies throw shade on 
fifty elephantsi, richly capariscaaed, girded with preoicMis 
fefconesy who seem to partake of the joy. The sister 
of Cleopatra wolks^ clad in chains, and the African 
fciugy Juba, with trembling step, perfoarms a part , in 
the scene; golden statues of colosail height describe 
the Rhine, Rlione, and that ocean where he, performed 
Ms feats of war. .Death was amidst the daz^^ng 
spectacle; and, whilst the children of the Asiatic 
princes were dancing the Pyri'hic dances, the gladiators 
firom every -famed city were expiring in the, last 
-hgemy of mortality, .l^hi^nay, with the light :eye 
df, strife for, life,! tlio bright! gaze, of joyanqe and fesr 
riVity were imiiXied iA sad - promiscuity \rith the dark 
ehiades. of bliuck .death, lale, death, . and . immortality 
were 'there,,, darting., through the, . air, to .swellii.tlm 
4riumphiKi>f this mighty. man..^Wftr.r'.!,. li i!.!/.- 
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i))Wonmn^ lioTely TVeman, was thereof )1lli«e fairest of 
worelithere; t’irgilnsiandjiriiieB forget alllovesji 
all lu)p(i,inll fears, *actd walk iiat;he tmuivphantiicavsd>t 
bade of the indonirtable Gbsar. Yes. 'they take tbeir 
seats in ttho amphitheatre, .T^hetie* two hundrdd and 
sixty tWmsand' people awajt to' witness scenes' df 
bloodt^iltlnesa, amidst magnificence and gor^eode 
festivfilfcifcsat The noblest blood of Jiome od spilt} 
the Tyriadiroind I Egyptian ships perform the famed 
sea-fight. Sufch'wasithe rush of the ifinss to see tlie 
oemuvtenance of the mighty -Cassai’, that hundreds 
were trodden to death, including /two consuls, and 
men of the brightest order of the state. Fatno waS 
infuriate, and had oallod every oiwissary of evil, oven 
Death hirnsolf, to distinguish and > demonstrate her 
jululce. bhe became swelled with pride, and deaf td 
the entreaty of humanity, regardless of the impre- 
ootiona and groans of her votaries; bhe drove hfer 
burning -ohariot in midst of all, whilst her ebon 
mantle swept over the dead: she was made dn^ral 
with the blood of her victims, and her awful voice of 
triumph was heard from pole to pole; yet she will 
stand at the iudgmont day, side by side of murder 
andidoatl), to be bound for n thousand years, and cast 
into unextinguishable flames. Her foot shall tread 
the land d£ woe, whilst millions of voict's will siiouit 
with maddened curse, as she coils and writiics dA 
her bed of iadosoribablc anguish. 

lAgain we hear a cry for Ca?safl:; he for wdioifi a 
statue was erected op])osite to that of JnjAter, in 
the (Uapitol, standing in a chariot of gold, with a 
globe blinder his foot, inscribed to Cwsar, dcmii-god I 
Divine hoturarf were deorood to him, saerifieds, in* 
oense, altars, temples, libations, festivals. His chief 
statue wasi inscribed as the “ invincible god.’’ Where 
is this great being, of whom Cickt) says, “ he 
maintained an elegant, bi-illiant, grand and generous 
style of speaking?” Who more keen and rapid in 
his thoughts? Then, as a soldier, who so brave? 
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'torlmeaiftg aiHi h}s'4x6t)pBmiu BtmBlziii^Ior' lialn liias) ISi&ad 
pmt;oV4i»d^trdvd[iiitig ! . oue - 1 ltii|ridrpdi 'ddtes- > a 
B[admxaing)!>|riveiis-^X{^ Eafa£bi0ttr94-4kn(i)<{doiilg 
sstatk)^ K^ond^Ul'Wdrks. f iWkBreiiB: ilihe )liai%kt}r'10eeijaflr3 
IKe silUieib,'Wiiicb, -Kply*; iWhorei&Gteeiajn?! Edlo answBrsj 
Wbeue-?)- Tkki mighty spirit wa^ irwtbd) suddenly Jby 
tbe haud bf^ihe assatem, iMid-noble Brututi <pldngdd 
t:iii3<puty.easst^tl to the hicart: bf 'Cs39ad; he-^feii/iazid 
j[)ae8ed aivny as/ithe moirning'de]tv-^lih. (bubble rin tUe 
atbeamt-t+theishadbw of.riieias|^en‘]«a.£;i wtf seeaaioihope 
the 'ehaiibtSi the horseB, thh.. boihoiis, the legbufisaind 
inightyianmiea^'/Weih^ar! no mtjre 'theicx'ulti.ng’sbout^ 
the' multitudinous cry, tbemairtial trtimpets^ «dund-+* 
aliis fltUlilthe bfowiot ■the'vibtot'ompeironas ctdd,:ahd 
a* ‘ (toioef tea'wey through ■ the i — ‘‘‘i I eome ■ to. Ibut^ 

GtEfeiar,>iot to j»raisd him.”.' ■ .nii.iiij 
• I'l'Jj on thousand -melancholy ghosts All -looh ( .to’ i earthj 
amd 'point at-hunaian pride. .• Slavesi^dietoi^sy ckiBent^ 
patricians, senators^ ajdiles, .tribunes, 'cotnsulE'ycand 
empdrorsane gone. .(• '■ i 'lie. )! 

But another , spirit (quivers by us, ond'iaska ludito 
ibmemfeer him.. ■ Thee, mighty Aorxes^l I- will r^memf 
bet thee,'thougli death hath.dimnioditihaueieyei. 
thy bearing and . noble mien are.' fresh to . my astow 
bislseditiglht. ' -The malieo of ithy foxrtuueoiVDulid'.mabe 
mecfaxoiam; but that the triumph of tnitb isi -nearj 
Why. wmr thy vizor low?-! Tbyi pale dAtep ibilowj 
now wears the shadow’s of the vast eternal Worldj ' i' 
■n digaiffl, let us inquire for the nations onoe tap' re- 
nowned' 'in -war. ' Thou daric' Suliote womans tellirae 
why thou 'Weepest 'there so long; AA’hyart thouisodou'g 
Mutravail with-woe ? ■ Wh(ere .are "the sous of thy Ibvdi 
and the! i companion of thy life? 'Y>c haughty rabuhl 
'taiiis, till rnd -wliere -are thd tribw who 'bahked-tly 
thoB(/^glittering' peake^ wherb the wild, gosvts .for! cJver 
sldp? Ye- marble fountains of Bactria, where rirb the 
myriaids'who played in tlie glittering waVesiofiybuffi 
ceaseless springs. Where is the conqueror of Ballon 
and Sardis? Where is the Persian host, with the' scaly 
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ceroet^be bdareri of ■spoanj^bifiiaMudt 

tkkFfis |)eeringk iolibe'dioudfi? >iWhord)ave the'Me()«Sf. 
tUe Cissianb, and iiyimDip;nB, where ?t Their, blanching 
pahns now sigh and answer, Wha:e? i. Whore aareiiAiSfi 
syriaTs sons, who wore the braseni casque, andudwidti 
within the Babylonian gatoa, as wheUi old Mnxis 
reigned? Where are the Baetcians clad in skins bf 
goats ? The Parthiaaa archers, legions of >inen»M 
spirits, Wherci are ye now? Ye Indian tribes, who 
ones had life and beiugi, creatures of God’s own hancL 
Tell, thou Ganges, thou Indus) — ye groves of cinnar 
moD, answer— echoing from your vaulted volloysi, 
Wicre? Where is the Parthian host? the Lydians, 
the throngs that come from cold Libanus, from. 
Jaxartes’ banks, which bound fair Persia’s sands; 
Whore are all those who stepped in war’s magnii 
ficenee, the graceful range of Ethiojrian forms, those 
beauteous frames, decked nith embrowning hues of 
torrid zones ? Let ancient muse now tell their dreary 
tale of woe. Where is the Pajdilagonian from the 
dusky Eu:rinc, and tliose who loved the famed Libanus 
ridge, or dwelt on wild Orontes’ side, or near sweet 
Daphne’s scented groves, or basked on wide Damascus’ 
plains. All gone— hush ! The brave and valiant may 
never die. But say, just muse, where are Armenia’s 
sons, the Sogdiou host, and tho.se who plajred in bright 
Pactolian waves, and sang wild notes of joy by golden 
sanded Hermus? Hard helmets pressed their browp, 
audion their woolly vests broad swords were girt, and 
tliey were landed with the hosts who left the wild 
Gaious’ side to swell the pools of blood, where tho 
Bithyaiau ranks sank in dull death. i 

The moon grow pale to see such woe, when tall 
Magistia fell; that pairting spirit ne’er secured < a 
sigh. 0, mad Bellonalll Say, faithful muso, 
where -are the Jiloschians wlm joined in clustered 
bands to huriy on to death? The Moriant, wHo 
foUtnved close in their yawning grave— will no bne 
sigh? Ho more the sagacious eleplmut fiiUs back 
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aad>e^ery{ha«id;h« >i<^hbd^ >beiFS,>i«fo)g^<i'iwith'goi4 
apdiibaemric ffdrihSf >>Withu ipoasrl! dikd» iai£kbeiri''fdsledl^ 
ne/ move in^P^tib saiidb repose tWirilpaantedilkiidi^^ 
Tlbe^bdab lAUonadians^ anditbose who wore the^lel^Bf 
aawiithosbiwild'Colchiians who marched frotrt) Ehalsiar/ 
^atbel'tho fair Modm dhahted son^ ^bf sbvoeiyy 
now sleep <in dark' ThermopylaB^ ’ Alllthosi who deft, 
thfe^' isks! iwhichi ■ lid onC Persians guif? 'a^d ‘Ihose ’whp 
dlweld around <that far-famed shore, • all lie* eiitortibedv 
The Libyan, who in classic ‘chariot rode ; *not Lib^a’k 
deseiks'can •recount* how many^.nbr tlie! spiees from 
sweet I Cdssidi fields; the hea^s ofdead, fdi* swift dk 
eagle’s wings, hs ’ZephyPs flight, is * noiseless Death,* 
whose mantle floats o’er myriads deep in sleep in Ml 
prostration,, there to lie until that day when sseas ;»batt 
break their bonds, and yield sad treasures; legions 1 
moro than tbo Malian sand can tell, the sons of Mace-i 
donia: and Tlirace. The brave unwearied Thessalo- 
nian,;the multitudes from Greece, b^treen Byzantium 
and the Malian bay, are gone to rest, entombed ih 
graves . -promiscuous and unknown, unrfil the resur-* 
rectkwai. comes, AVbere’s Caesar nOw?. Let .Mark 
^tliiony reply— let ghost meet ghost ini silent syia-t 
pathyi.. i ' The charm of beauty’s gone ; the lust of life, 
and all the symmctiy of fisnn. Voiceless, for aye; 
althiough the clarion trumpets sound as. shrill; *offl 
spring of pride and sin, wiiat may now sdotheithy 
groans ?. Where is cold remorseless Death ? Deep pools 
of blood, and clotted gore of hurabn. things heaped 
oler and o’er. Now from his throne triumpbamfi 
Death ! Europe of old and newihathsuffered soourgek^ 
fcmine; I plague, and other bitter things ; yet wafi in 
maibohlcss power hath mowed her myriads down,- JMt 
!ris>iNatiuTe 'sighs; ishe turns -pale’ at recitdl of this 
stoiiedi fwoei >She looks back on the battalions loebn-i^ 
the. cohcots'feteepfefl in death. • " 'i »' 

>!i(ToMgiVeAaueh glory who could; now refuse ; /.'thby 
drsdm-'hjdreanifiefeh now^ butnoticd waii;!or> {Sled^mf 
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glory. All words are folly now; they yielded all for 
death. The camp of battle-field was then their home, 
their pastime, and their grave. Well-disciplined to 
pain, inured to hardships, some fell in freezing showers 
or wintry storms, or in the raging sun’s resplendent 
rays. 

What difierent reflections arise when we contem- 
plate the death of the martyr ! Then a voice is heard 
from o’er the battlements of heaven shouting of the 
glory of this pledge of faithfulness to God. Then 
are hosannahs hoard from invisible spirits who 
keep the towers of heavenly domain, those who are 
passing and repassing from world to world triumphed 
in that demonstration of love; for whilst they regarded 
a mortal sinking into death, they looked for the return 
of an angel from his eartlily pilgrimage. They 
whispered heavenly comforts and consolations which 
passed all human understanding ; they revealed the 
secret of the powers of heavenly places, they excited 
to unearthly engagements, they again described the 
holy place from whence they came, they set again 
before him the sacraments of unchangeable love and 
truth, they recited the songs of Zion, they related the 
glories of the mystic things kept in the holy treasury 
until the great warfare is finished ; they told the 
Saviour’s last words when they departed on their 
mission of love, with their holy hands they again put 
on the sacred panoply, they riveted the sandals on 
the feet of brass of this martyr of truth, they pre- 
sented the breast -plate of salvation, and the sword of 
faith, they told of judgment and eternal rest, and of 
the Lamb and the supper of the Lamb, and they 
shouted with God’s own voice, ‘‘Be thou faithful 
unto deatli, and 1 will give thee a crown of life;” 
these ministering spirits accoutred this dying saint 
with dauntless power, enabling him to put down the 
world and its authorities, and be led by their unseen 
mysteries which no man hath seen at any time, yea, 
they made him triumphant in life, and fearless in 
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death,' as ihey chaunted the hjrmns oif charity and.lo^, 
and ‘recited the principles of a^ faith 'wmch ik'tibt 
easily offended. This great and unspeafehle' 
was hot known or understood by the ;^eTS0cutoW'=0f 
'the early Christians, and even in these days there dite 
authorities which arrogate the right to govenrtffild 
restrain the unseen principles of the spirit of than. 
Such a government, little understends thkt h)V€?'’felr 
liberty which is unquenchable, for all restraint btlt 
increases the springs of its power. The body may^ 
immured inwalls, fettered in darkness with the' fchains 
of tymnny, the sphere of its feats and exhibitions inay 
' be for’ a time cut off, but the spirit will command its 
Udeal life, watch the setting sun, still see Apollo’s glbiy, 

' 'still hear the roarings of the magnificent ocean, atill 
climb stupendous heights, and pass gently through the 
emerald vales where vine-clad bowers are seen, niidst 
which wild breezes play. On its wings etherial', it 
will escape all the mean boundaries of its oppressors, 
and will enjoy converse with beings who live about 
the throne of the King of kings. ■ ' 

Then how impious is that earthly arm, which 'shail 
attempt to exterminate or suspend this unfathomable 
and inestimable power, which is sustained by the 
everlasting annies of heaven. The noble and moral 
character of man has been alternately assailed by 
promises, bribes, and threats, but the worldly ' wise, 

' and powerful of this earth, were too blind to perceive 
that there is a spontaneity in the growth of truth and 
freedom, which resists the violence of tyrants. ' ' ' 

Independent of holy inspiration, there are sublimO, 
yet pleasing emanations which are engaged ‘ in t^ 
management of the great account between spirit afid 
spirit, God and man. The love of individual liberty, 
the sentiment of personality and of unrestricted deve- 
lopment are alike overlooked by those govemnieiit's. 
In all ages pride has created many powers which haVe 
exercised their earthly attributes, and endeavoured to 
destroy the conservative exercises of the spirit; but 

N 
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the cruelty of Nero, and the persecuting vigilance of 
Diocletian, with the million other persecutors, have 
failed to subdue that which is of spirit created by 
spirit, and protected by One who holdeth the moun- 
tains in His palm, before whom every knee shall bow 
and every heart confess. 

In the course of these pages, we shall endeavour to 
describe some of the scenes and circumstances, in 
which pride has assumed an aspect of piety, whilst 
persecuting all who denied its supremacy and 
orthodoxy. 

This pride has called itself the pure religion, whereas 
the tendency of pure religion is to enlighten the mind 
with true wisdom, to banish superstition, to promote 
universal charity and peace, to comfort us in ad- 
versity, and ornament our prosperity, to encourage 
the most transporting hopes vith full and lively 
assurance that will not be disappointed, to repress 
every malevolent and every evil passion, to make 
men resigned and thankful, and to elevate the spirit 
in communion with the great spirit of heaven, and 
talk with Him through ministering spirits; and to 
regard with deep awe and love this unseen and 
mighty spirit, whilst we look upon His burning lights, 
the sun and moon, the radiant galaxy of His 
lesser lights, that waste of waters the grand ocean, 
and the lofty mountains of creation. 

The expression of true religion is mildness, dignity 
and composure, and a perfection of wisdom and good- 
ness. It was the same from the beginning of time ; 
it was God — it was truth — it was the spirit of truth 
moving amidst just men to make them perfect; it 
was a spark from the altar of heaven ; it beamed on 
the altar of Abel; it burnt in the Holy of Holies; it 
was the light of God’s smile glowing o’er the creatures 
he had made, to guard, to guide, and keep them in all 
their ways; it was that which suffused a hallowed 
light around the path of our first parents in their 
first estate, whilst they conversed in happiness; it was 
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that light which filled the heart of Enoch when he 
walked with God, and, in its consummation, led him 
attired in glory, to the realms of heaven ; it was that 
light which followed Noah and his family until they 
rested on Mount Ararat; it was that light which 
consoled Lot when he journeyed from the cities of 
the plain ; that light led the ancient people of God ; it 
was a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night; it 
was the light of God’s all-glorious countenance, the 
beauty of holiness, the very presence of the Ancient of 
Dajrs ; it was ever burning, fed by the heavenly hands^ 
which minister God’s free love to man. Whereas^ 
paganism exalted men, in their own esteem, whilst it 
detracted from the just merit of others, and robbed 
the Maker of the Universe of praise and thanksgiving. 
Paganism was one of the attributes of Satan which 
have occasioned all the notable instances of woe, 
error and falsehood, which mark the history of man 
and nations. 

The Israelitish people furnish many remarkable 
instances of the truth of this principle. Their princes 
commanded their prophets to prophesy unto them 
smooth things; and the philosophers fed their dis- 
ciples with such conversations and assurances as 
flattered them, and were suited to the indulgence of 
their vanity. It was the boast of the heathen philo- 
sophers, that by the efl&cacy of their several doctrines 
they made human nature like unto the divine. Here 
were the lineaments of the old sin. It was the original 
desire of man to be as God, knowing good and evil. 

We have dwelt somewhat on this head, because we 
remember that the troubles and miseries which these 
pages refer to are often charged upon religion, and 
upon particular champions and sects of religionists, 
instead of that awfully predominant and universal 
evil, namely, pride — that woeful principle, which 
brings reproach and ruin wherever it is seen ; ruins 
man, confuses society, and insults God. The learned 
Mr. Addison says, the last page of life contains the 

n2 
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tragedy. See that dying pope, his attendants flock 
round him, his spirit is rapidly passing over time past, 
its follies and its sins. They inquire how his holi- 
ness does. The vicar of Christ can only reply with a 
deep sad groan, “ I sink, I die.” How different the 
expression of the faithful martyr; for whilst dying, 
he sings, “ Hark, they whisper, angels say,” etc. 

We would dare to wara our readers, that akin to this 
pride is what is notably called chivalry. Its nature is 
vain-gloriousness, yet the church desired to consecrate 
and convert it to the sinister purposes of priest- 
craft. To a partial observer, the spirit or age of 
chivalry is most incomprehensible ; yet history's just 
record maintains, that in the midst of all this bar- 
barism there were hallowed powers, amongst which 
poetry and refined morality were reposing amidst the 
horrors of bloodshedding, and seen surrounding the 
spirits of those whose daily vocation was to pillage 
and destroy. Death appeared ever in their path, but 
they regarded his icy couch with joy, whereon they 
might rest in grateful reverie during the tedious hours 
of purgatory; and then, when the great trumpet 
should sound, they would appear, each one clad in the 
righteousness of his own works, side by side with Him 
who led captivity captive. Such was the blindness of 
chivalry ; self-sacrifice by the side of self-righteousness ; 
barbarity of conduct by the side of pride and an 
aflPected love for the great Martyr of Calvary. 

Although the likeness of the Christian life was no- 
where to be seen amidst the rude and tempestuous 
chivalry of the thirteenth century, yet there were 
powers in and about it which seemed to inspire men 
with the grand and awful feats of ambition whilst 
they held before the dazzled eye a type of principle 
and power infinitely surpassing all realities around. 
The moral thought seemed far above the moral life ; 
and although the homily of the priest was apparently 
pure and sanctifying, and the song of the troubadour 
was ever applauding virtue and heroism, yet the life 
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of the crusader was as far from the serene and beau- 
tifying genius of true love and charity, as the conduct 
of the heroes of the great classics, Homer and Virgil; 
who seemed unaware that their actions were oft bnital 
and ferocious, whilst following the phantasies of am- 
bition. 

Who goes there ? the pallid ghosts of Raymond count ' 
of St. Giles, Robert the monk, Frederick of Suabia, 
William of Otranto, the learned Ranulph de Glanville, 
the noble Tancred, the gallant Joinville, the brave Soli- 
man, the cruel Bohemond, Hugh de Vermandois, bishop 
of Puy, the warlike bishop of Norwich, count de Blois, 
Hugh count de Saint Paul, Count de Flanders, 
Fulchar of Chartres, Godfrey of Bouillon, Philip of 
France, Henry the Lion, Guy de Lusignan, king of 
Jerusalem, the treacherous Leopold of Austria, 
Henry the fourth of Germany, the fiend John of 
England, and the magnificent being Richard Coeur 
de Lion, the firstlings of the Spirit of the Vatican. 
See once more they raise their spears and pennons 
and all their glistening anns, see the red-cross banner 
floats over their heads. Once more they rush down, 
Godfrey de ’ Bouillion, and Hugh de Vermandois, 
followed by Raymond de Saint Giles, and the bloody 
bishop of Puy; now rage, disappointment, and 
apprehension spread through the host of the warlike 
Soliman, See Tancred, most chivalrous Tancred, the 
prince of Salernum, the Emir Emessa, Robert de Paris, 
and William brother to the prince of Otranto. See 
again the terrible slaughter, the flight is general, the 
panic fills the Mussulman ranks. Ye ghosts, ye 
mighty chieftains, 1 will not wrong you, ye madly 
valiant ones; the blood ye spilt hath stained the 
mountain path, the valleys still will blush with blood, 
and the seas gurgle with the crimson dye, these are 
your trophies, eternal trophies, these are your honours, 
this is hell’s grant, this its meed of praise. 

The early Crusades were conducted with the greatest 
cruelty. No historian can hide this dreadful fact. 
The old, the innocent and young; the Mussulman and 
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the Christian, and tens of thousands of Jews, found 
one common grave when the crusader’s war cry was 
heard, “ The Lord wills it.” 

Rivers were warmed by the thick and continued 
stream of the hot blood of the victims ; high roads, 
were stopped by the heaps of dead ; the air became 
* foetid with the smell; the hired dealer in blood hacked 
his way into bosoms fair and youthful, and in his 
fearful path, spirits might almost be heard in troops 
leaving the bodies of the dead. On the judgment- 
day, and not till then can the list be seen. In 
many a dreary valley, on many a mountain side, 
there rest, until the archangel’s trump, tens of thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures ; God’s lights and lamps 
put out for ever by the daring impious hand of man. 
Ye silver streams w'ho flow so silently, how sleep the 
murdered on their watery bed? 

The immediate period occupied by those crusades 
in which Cceur de Lion was so long engaged, will be 
much illustrated by such materials and facts as may, 
in part, enable our readers to form an opinion of the 
genius of those wars, and the nature and character- 
istics of the people who resisted the efforts of Richard, 
of England, to recover the Holy Land; and, in so 
doing, we shall naturally encounter the portraits of 
two important characters, namely, Mahomet and 
Saladin, of whom we have furnished some particulars. 

A cursory glance at the history of the Arabians 
might lead to an impression that they had ever been 
but little better than a predatory and marauding 
people, faithless to strangers and dangerous in their 
alliances; and it is much to be regretted that those 
writers, viz., the Greek and Roman authors, who 
were best able to have communicated the early history 
of the Arabs, are not very communicative upon the 
subject. 

The earliest history of these extraordinary people, 
who have rendered themselves remarkable both by their 
arms and learning, is to be chiefly traced in the pages 
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of Scripture; in the pages of Tabari (the Livy of the 
Arabians), A. B. Laud, Josephus, Herodotus, and 
other authorities noticed in this vrork. And we might 
recommend the perusal of the Travels of Bishop 
Arculf and Willibald, a. d. 700. The Voyages of 
Bernard the Wise, a. d. 867. The Travels of Soewulf, 
A. D. 1102. The Saga of Sigwed the Crusader, 
A. D. 1111. The Travels of Rabbi Benjamin Tudela, 
up to 1173. 

These, it will be observed, are anterior to the 
crusades in which Richard was leader; yet we are 
sure the graphic and simple descriptions of some will 
furnish a sound basis for a better understanding of 
the character of the Saracens, and state of the Holy 
Land, whilst under the Saracens' power. Those of 
our readers who desire to follow the development of 
the rise and decline of the Saracenic government, 
will read, with pleasure, the book of Sir John 
Mandeville, 1356. The Travels of Bertrand de la 
Breguiere, a. d. 1433. And of Henry Maundrell, 
A. T). 1697. As may be expected, there will be found 
considerable repetition in these works; and this is 
satisfactory rather than tedious, as it proves the truth- 
fulness of the accounts. 

We need not warn our readers that the religious 
tenets and enthusiasm of the respective writers have 
led them to describe many ridiculous superstitions, 
with a seriousness only becoming the details of truth 
itself. It just occurs to us to say, that, after the 
perusal of these quaint works, Warburton’s pictur- 
esque, elegant and modern work. The Crescent and 
the Cross, will be read with threefold pleasure. 

Before Mahornmed’s time they appear to have been 
idolaters; and, owing to their degraded position during 
these later times, and from want of due investigation, 
some persons have too readily assumed them to be 
universally wild, marauding and worthless, and have 
been satisfied to regard them as having always been, 
mere barbarians, and standing outside of all civilized 
conventions. 
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History evinces they were once a great and magni- 
ficent people, but all things human naturally decay; 
so, after a period of five centuries, did the most illus- 
trious race of Caliphs, viz., the Abassidae, during whose 
reign the Arabian stood forth on the world’s theatre, 
clad with human honour and glory far exceeding the 
other nations of the earth. The abject self-indul- 
gence of the last caliph of the Abassidae, viz., Al-Mos- 
trasem, brought woe and dishonour upon his people, 
and death upon himself; for the Tartar conqueror of 
Bagdad felt no sympathy for a prince whose sloth and 
cowardice were proverbial. 

One tribulation followed another, and the once 
bright flame of Arabian glory may be said to have sunk 
in darkness, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when the Tartars and Turks had completely 
extinguished the sovereignty of the Arabs in the East ; 
but the Arabians of the middle ages were manly, 
powerful, honoured and honorable, generous, learned, 
and faithful to pledges either religious or moral. 

Having felt it our duty to read several works on 
our subject, we are anxious to express one sentiment, 
which forces itself upon us, and which should accom- 
pany the investigation of all important subjects, viz., 
that a partial knowledge of history rather creates pre- 
judice than affords instruction. For instance, the pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land have often incurred scorn 
and derision ; yet the careful eye of the lover of history 
will observe that we are indebted to these pilgrimages 
for the advancement of much valuable information. 
The fanaticism of the pilgrim was blind to all diffi- 
culties and danger of travel, for he was led by the 
ever burning light of religious zeal ; and, as he pon- 
dered in his wanderings, he rejoiced in his tribulations, 
for his faith taught him, (perhaps falsely) that he 
was earning a crown of glory, and a place in the king- 
dom near to that mighty Saviour who lived and died 
in Palestine. 

We should not overlook the impulse which the 
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peculiar faith of the pilgrim produced, nor the excite- 
ment of joy and delight which the venerated places and 
objects were ever realizing ; and we know that Palestine 
has ever been regarded as beautiful and picturesque 
in the highest degree. 

We may not dwell longer here, because we know 
the sincere admirer of the subject will read work after 
work, and his mind’s eye will revel in the midst of the 
interesting objects and beautiful scenery of Palestine. 
We would refer our readers to the most recent work 
on this grand subject, translated into French, under 
the title of Itincraires de la Terre Sainte des 13, 14, 
15, 16 and 17 siecles traduits de I’H^breu par E. 
Carmoly, Brussels, 1847. This work and the notes 
will prove truly interesting, and, so far as it extends, 
it is peculiarly applicable to this explication of the 
state of the Holy Ijand during the middle ages. 

Perhaps a more liberal and patient investigation of 
their history will induce us to regard even the poor 
Arabians as the children and creatures of the Universal 
God, who have, in times past, proved their sonship by 
acts of virtue and piety; and we shall soon admit, 
that from amongst them have arisen men*of the 
highest order of intellect, and endued with courage 
and moral virtues, and those equal to any people since 
the flood ; soon shall we declare that for them also 
the mountain peaks pierced the heavens ; for them the 
mighty rivers of Damascus, Abana and Pharpar were 
made to flow; for them the purifying waters of Jordan 
burst forth from the secret caverns of the earth. To 
them, also, the cry had gone forth from the holiest of 
holies, “ Wash, and be clean.” 

“ The Arabian or rather Saracenic dynasty,” says 
Echard (Note Echard’s Roman History, vol. ii. 
p. 304) “ altered whole nations and introduced a new 
phase of afiairs into the world.” They were always a 
warlike people, and, as to the asperities of their habits, 
customs and conduct, these may be traced to their 
mode of living, which was often wholly independent 
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of all the ordinaiy protections and safeguards which 
civilization furnishes; their simple habitations were 
exposed to the open air, and their food which was, for 
the most part, the flesh of wild animals, had, doubt* 
• less, some influence on their manners and physical 
predispositions. 

Their delight and success in the breeding and 
managing of horses together with their ardent love 
of poetry, were amongst their peculiarities ; Bohadin 
says,* that Saladin knew the genealogy of all the best 
horses in his army. Their idolatry was very deeply 
seated, but Mahommed’s extraordinary genius served 
at last to divert them, and induce the various tribes 
to rally round the crescent, and acknowledge him the 
great prophet, and say “ Amen” to the cry, “ Allah 
Akbar! ” etc., that is, God is great! there is no other 
God but one, and I am His Prophet 1 

Although we may be surprised and sorrowful that 
the great impostor should have subdued so many 
thousands to his fabulous creed and pretensions, 
yet we must bear in mind that some authoritative 
religion seemed much wanted : and the fanatical genius 
of Mabommed was sustained by an undaunted spirit; 
but above all, we should remind our readers, that the 
Koran, dreadfully interspersed with fables and fictions 
adapted to the human spirit of the people, and 
pandering to the times, as well as to the ambitious 
object of the prophet himself, was a work replete with 
bold and leading principles, and much good advice, 
whilst it assimilated in many respects to the spirit 

* BohadirCs work was a portrait of Saladin, with graphic descrip- 
tions of the Crusades, particularly Saladin*s taking Jerusalem. He 
was very high in office; and attended upon the person of the Sultan, 
being an eye-witness of all he describes. There is a striking uni- 
formity of facts to be found in the writings of these three Arabian 
histories; they remind you of reading Plutarch’s lives, and, being 
interspersed with many remarkable anecdotes and circumstances, 
furnish much curious information as to the progress of literature and 
the fine arts in that age. We are indebted to those learned men 
lieiskius, Schultens and Pococke. 
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and letter of tlie Scriptures. It had a genius of its 
own, leading and bold ; and, arraying itself mth state 
and circumstance, it preferred many grants, bribes 
and dignities, to those who became its earliest and 
most absolute devotees. It set up a standard, under 
which titles and honors might be attained by 
the most humble, and that wholly independent of 
every known convention. It, like another harlot, viz. 
Romanism, taught its disciples to regard all the 
established d3masties and nations, monarchies and 
governments, as earthly impostures, altogether de- 
pendent on elements which were rapidly fading, and 
that the Crescent was a new and entire centre of glory ; 
casting its radiant power and protection over all 
who acknowledged its supremacy. It exhibited 
before its many bigots that transcendent allurement 
which has been oft imitated by Christian societies ; 
and under the influence of which so many have been 
sacrificed. It taught them that to destroy the oppo- 
nents of Islamism, was to ensure a place in paradise, 
and that this life was but a mere passage to that 
paradise to which all were certain to arrive who died 
in the faith of the great prophet, or vicar of God. 
This precept was the war-cry under which thousands 
of men fought with a desperation and remarkable 
energy, which has found but few equals in the hbtory 
of the world. 

There is in Islamism, as in Romanism, much 
efiect and magnificence. The learned Burckhardt, 
in describing the Kaaba or Temple, says, “ The efiect 
of the whole scene, the mysterious drapery, the 
profusion of gold and silver, the blaze of lamps, the 
universal kneeling of the multitude surpasses any- 
thing the imagination could have pictured.” Lane, 
in his Arabian Nights (though a work of fiction, 
worthy of perusal), speaks of this Kaaba or Temple 
as being very grand. It was supported by pillars of 
aloe-wood, between which hung silver lamps, and a 
spout of gold to carry off the water from the roof. 
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The walls of the outside were hung with rich black 
damask adorned with a band of gold. The lamps 
were burning all night, and cast their rays upon the 
Kebla.* The luxuries and comforts of the private life 
of some of the Turks was both picturesque and inter- 
esting (see the illustration Pride of the Harem). 

The false prophet like the false teachers of popery 
took great care to secure the reputation of performing 
miracles, and his followers declared that at his birth 
significant omens appeared, illustrative of the un- 
usual and very extraordinary nature of the being 
then arrived in this nether world. At this day, the 
Mahommedan believes that the fourteen pillars of the 
palace of the king of Persia fell — that the sacred 
fires of the Persians, which had been incessantly burn- 
ing for 1000 years, went suddenly out — that the 
great lake, Sawa, sunk — that the Tigris overfloAved 
its banks — and that all these prodigies predicted the 
events consequent upon the birth of the prophet. 

It would be almost tedious to give the list of mira- 
cles said to have been performed by Mahommed — 
about 4000 chief miracles —many exceedingly absurd 
— ^yet all heartily believed in by the truly faithful. 

In Maruca’s Refutatio Alcorani 1698, he says 
the true folloAvers still insist that the prophet came 
into the world surrounded Avith a light Avhich illumi- 
nated the whole country for many miles round the 
place of his birth. 

Nothing daunted the spirit of the prophet, and, 
therefore, the men who grcAV up around him partook 
of his spirit, and, having surrendered their lives to 
the furtherance of the new faith, they were seldom 


* Kebla signifies the place towards which the Mahommedan turns 
when at prayer, which is towards the temple at Mecca. The Jews 
during their captivity turned towards the temple of Jerusalem ; and 
we believe there is a book in the Bodleian library, teaching how to 
determine the zenith or vertical point of the Kebla or Temple at 
Mecca. Perhaps some Eastern custom gave rise to the turning of 
Protestants to the altar when the creed is spoken. 
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vanquished in battle ; for their nature and spirit com* 
panionized with danger as a pastime, and, as we have 
said before, they regarded death as the gate to that 
paradise which their prophet has described in such 
glowing and exciting terms. The intelligent Sale has 
given a very full description of this fabulous paradise, 
and the place of torment described by the great im- 
postor. Ammianus Marcellinus’ description is volu- 
minous, and, though interesting, our space will not 
permit us to transcribe it. 

The more the Arabs creed is considered, the more 
we recognize the blasphemous pretensions of this false 
prophet, and the model from which he fashioned the 
only innocent facts. He, like the chief of modem 
paganism (popery) makes himself the mediator be- 
tween God and men. Yet, so palpably false and 
infamous as this creed appears to us, it was, and has 
proved, like Romanism, a most woful and overwhelm- 
ing delusion (a dreadful abyss, where the souls of 
thousands have foundered) ; and its author Avas bold 
enough to maintain his faith until the last hours of 
mortality. 

The principles he had taught left in his followers a 
thirst for empire, and a delight in war and blood- 
shedding; and a series of Avars commenced Avhich have 
no parallel in history, either for their exterminating 
cruelty or the rapidity Avith which the aggressors 
overAvhelmed the surrounding nations. Syria, Persia 
and Egypt, all fell before the anns of the Saracens. 
Rostra, Damascus, Balbec, Jerusalem, Aleppo, Antioch, 
and many other large cities, were besieged, taken and 
pillaged by men who sought the entire extermination 
of the Christians. 

The reigns of Abubeker, Omar I., Othman, Ali and 
Hasar, occupied about thirty years ; and, under their 
caliphates, the whole appearance of the Eastern World 
Avas altered, and the names and fortunes of the Sara- 
cens became as notable for grandeur, success and 
proAvess, as they were once insignificant and disrc- 
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garded. These caliphs were all great men, soldiers 
and statesmen; and the perusal of their history would 
well reward our readers. Yet we must not dare to 
obtrude even the list of the sieges, battles, murders 
and assassinations, in this work; but content ourselves 
with mentioning some few anecdotes illustrative of the 
Arabian integrity, cruelty, and self-sacrificing devotion 
to their faith. 

We think our readers will be pleased to read the 
terse sentences of the renowned Ali,* and therefore 
we give them in the Appendix, No. XIV. Omar’s 
language to Amrou Ebn A1 Aas, who sought some 
great office, contains remarkable wisdom: he said, 
“ Seek not the superiority and dominion of this world ; 
for if you a.re not a prince this day, you may be one 
in paradise.” And, upon another occasion, after 
having made this same person a general, he said, 
“ Take care to live religiously, and make the enjoy- 
ment of the presence of God and a future state, the 
end and aim of all thy undertakings; look upon 
thyself as a dying man, and always have regard to 
the end of things; remembering that we must, in a 
short time, all die and rise again, and be called to an 
account.” 

We need not apologise for presenting Ali’s sentences, 
for we think they will at least vindicate the Arabian 
character from the too common imputation of gross 
ignorance. The creed of the Arabian is, in some 
respects, a masterpiece ; and its dissemination must 
have imbued millions with incitements which, though, 
alas, far from Christian truth, yet have that proximity 
and relation to truth which at least elevate the 
genius of this remarkable people. We have set out 
parts of the creed (perhaps well known to many) in the 
Appendix, No. XV., because we wish our readers to 
know distinctly, the hope and fear of those with 
whom the valiant Richard fought. In this creed 


* Ali was called “ the renowned lion of God.” 
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are tbe stars which led and encour^ed them when 
the clouds of adversity wandered over their heads. 
In this creed, was the voice which rallied the expiring 
embers of physical power, giving to it gigantic and 
massive prowess before which (fanatical as it might 
be) the armies of the Crusaders fell. It was not with 
mere barbarians that Richard contended. It is true, 
they had not been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
or in the renowned schools of Greece or Rome ; but 
they had learned a thousand secrets of the mission of 
angels from the confines of the supernal world, who 
are ever performing their mystic visitations among 
the children of men. They had loved nature’s thrice 
lovely fashion ; had climbed the peaks of the haughty 
mountain, rested by the silvery brook, which chaunted 
melody’s self to Nature’s children; they had com* 
panionised for many a night with the spirit of silence ; 
and, whilst the watch-fire cast its beams on their 
sleeping children, they had looked out from their 
tents and dared to behold sweet Nature face to face, 
whilst Cynthia wandered in her trackless path. 0, 
who can say what figures appeared before them, what 
thoughts and images developed their eternal birth- 
right in the mystic niches of their spirits. Oft did 
they step forth, lighted by the eyes of heaven, and 
for an instant emancipated, as by a trance, from the 
thraldom of earthliness : valley answered valley whilst 
they cried, “Allah Akbar, I am coming — hastening 
to the kingdom of spirits.” 

It may be a question of some nicety, whether 
Richard and his host of knights and warriors had 
a much higher claim to divine lineage than the poor 
Arabians. It is true, the pretension of the Christian 
knights has ever been more tolerable in the ear of 
Christians; but Christian and Saracen were both fol- 
lowing the false meteor, vain-gloriousness ; they were 
both excited and encouraged to cast their lives into 
the tide of death under the same delusion ; viz., that 
there was a Being greater than themselves, who was 
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ever regarding their impassioned progress, who re- 
joiced in their blood-shedmng, and would receive them 
into His kingdom, and give them, as thdr surexeward, 
crowns and principalities, which neither time nor death 
could destroy. A common waivcry of the Saracen was 
“Alhamhdi, Aliannah— fight, fight---paradise, para- 
dise” also, “ Allah Akbar — God is most mighty 1 ” The 
Christian knights were assured by the priests, that th^ 
could see angels fighting amidst the ranks. Saracen 
and Christian were both cruel, in turns mercifiil, both 
devoted, performed wonders, and fought under a 
religious banner, in the proteetion of which they 
both respectively believed. At their leisure they 
nurtured the fine arts; commemorated in song 
the deaths of the brave, and the sufferings of the 
people. 

There is no doubt that poetry amongst the Arabians, 
like minstrelsy amongst the English of the middle ages 
(App. XVL), was much cultivated by the higher class, 
and that long before the time of Mahommed,* and 
even as early as the days of Solomon : the peculiari- 
ties of the language forbid our making many ex- 
tracts in illustration, yet we have all revelled in the 
sweet mazes of poetical allegory and romance, to be 
found in the Turkish tales and the Arabian Nights,j* 
which exhibit a natural picture of oriental manners 
during the splendour of the caliphate, and inculcate 
many useful and instructive morals. Nothing can 
exceed the tale of Alnaschar, to illustrate the fatal 
consequence of not resisting our fancies. 

The Arabians were fond of the fabulous and alle- 
gorical, through which they represented the doctrines 

* See Scliultcns’ in his Monttmenta Vetnstoria Arahice, 1740 

fAaroun A1 Easchid (Aaron the Sage), the celebrated hero of the 
Arabian Nights, of the dynasty of the Abassides, was caliph, between 
78G and 809. He was the friend and patron of learning, and never 
built a mosque without attaching a school . Amongst the presents 
lie sent to Charlemagne was a hydraulic clock. At this period 
Arabian astronomy, poetry, philosophy, architecture, and general 
literature flourished. 
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they most favoured, especially that of each individual’s 
inevitable destiny. There are many instances of simi- 
larity in the early Arabian poetry with that of Homer, 
which prove a probable connexion between the early 
Arabians and the ancient Greeks. Abulfeda tells us, 
that Meisuna, the mother of Yezid, who died a.d. 683, 
was an excellent poetess, and that she brought up her 
son to practise the art; but Ockley says she failed to 
make a poet of him, except that his sensuality was 
often illustrated by drunken improvisatore catches. 
We have no doubt it was this fair Arabian, Meisuna, 
who wrote the verses quoted in Carlyle’s specimens 
of Arabian poetry; and as they breathe that love of 
nature, so prevalent in the people, we may quote 
a passage : — 

The russet suit of camel’s hair, 

With spirits light and eye serene, 

Is dearer to my bosom far, 

Than all the trappings of a queen* 

The humble tent, the murmuring breeze, 

That whistles through its fluttering walls; 

My unaspiring fancy please 

Better than towers and splendid halls. 

The attendant colts that bounding fly, 

And frolic by the litter’s side. 

Are dearer in Meisuna’s eye. 

Than gorgeous mules in all their pride. 

The watch-dog’s voice, that bays whene’er 
A stranger seeks his master’s cot, 

Sounds sweeter in Meisuna’s ear 
Than yonder trumpet’s thrilling note. 

The rustic youth, unspoil’d by art. 

Son of my kindred, poor, but free ; 

Will ever to Meisuna’s heart 

Be dearer, coui'tier^ far than thee. 

Another poet tells us a valuable truth in the follow* 
ing lines (see Abulfeda, p.279.) ; — 

Who fondly can himself deceive, 

And venture veason’s rules to leave, 
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^o,^t ^9 oQQjCav «>qiai,re^ , 

^Ba<ili n4 fbiins fitidi 


A «rifih denied lo kaman kindL 


» 


f 

^8,lOf t]je (gi^»fe 

pofct irfiiA-m- 


. \r^om gatp aoo4 fortune is once opme^, seize, 
It^ fcr hb kdoW^fH “Aot litw fiobn it ibby Be fehot. 

i8a5!s, iio. otJ!ies» words c »-t* 



There is a ^de in the a^u« of men^ 

'Which, taken at th^ flood, leads oii t6 fbrtiliie. 

in I j 

Thete^ia a similarity in an Arabia versejiiwbSbh 
reminds us of wbaft Horace says of himself, 

!rhle> Arabian says:— ^ 


Borises and wealth 'wq know youVe nonej 
Let then your eloquence ntone 
For FortUne^fi feflur6. 


Which may be well compared with— 

Don^m pateras, grictaque com^odus. , 

Cebsorine rads, eth, Qd. Vjii! 4. 

/ 

Thd Torious Arabian historians, particularly Bohan 
din, Abulphara^us, Price’s Moharnmedoji Histbry^ eto,, 
giveimtmy ,mstajnces of the extraordinary influenne' bf 
poeliry on the minds of the Arabians; indeed thei<e 
were poets regularly attendant on the army, to report 
the exploito of>Hthe valorous, and the bercism of the 
bn»ve''Wid died ‘fighting in the battie-field.i Xhdrd 
is a very'itemiarkablc'iii^noft 6f thb influence of the 
presentoi Of< an accomplished poet, < on ^one occdsihof 
nanmd ih a note by Ockiey.' ^leme !timb in 'ittid 
yettri'i4il>.'69Ci, iwhdn 'Musab'was dyingl hai'tHie 'heai 
ofa^battidl in which lUc had fought! with) renaihnb^i 
deib^iiatolfion >aad doiiag^i dhlatt hisi^ton^ct inigbt*')^ 
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rehearsed in the 'palaces and tents of 'his countrymen; 
and just before dyihg;, he said tb' the 'poet ubeid 
Allah Ebn Kais, wo jought by hi^ sid^ “take all 
my gold, but ijcmember to sing of jny deftth.” 

There must have been a magnaimmous spirit pre- 
valent amongst these people; and we cannot doubt 
thy^f religion incited much tVanscendant and' glorious 
devotedness; for this world, though bealutifurto the^ 
eye ; jiheir kindred, though lovely and loved, were ^1 
too small a sacrifice in the mind of the Am-lis, wVe;i 
duty or voice of war was heard. It would seem their 
mind's eye was not of the earth, and that they saw, 
by the eye of their faith, palaces and principalities, 
crowns and territories, far more beauteous and in- 
spiring than all that this world contained. 

I Wennust not' lengthen this passing reviewby ioo 
many examples; but we may be forgiiven wkilstirefer* 
ring to the words of Abdallah. On hearing of'^he 
death of his brother, Musab, he says, “ As for this 
present life, it diverts from the most high kings, 
whose dominion shall not pass away, and whose 
kingdom shall not perish.” And, when approaching 
death, the same spirit lived in him ; for he says to 
those mourning, “ If the present world turns its face, 

I shall not receive it with immoderate joy; and, if it 
turn^ its back, I shall not bewail it with indecent 
SQprori. I have said what I have, to aay; <mid I beg 
pardon of -God, both for myself and you.” ■ < t 

I But looking back down the vista of time, past, t»nte*. 
cedent to the birth of our blessed Saviour^ and takiiagi{ 
bttt a glance at the Persian monarchy, fronv its^finst, 
foimdation by Cyrus, a J f., 3426, to the apfiearano^ i 
of Mahombiod, we five caliphs, Ali, OmaA Abubekiir^i 
etoi,rthe caliphiat of the Ommiades,'and tho Abassides, 
and, thence to the reigujof the ^venth, on laat>kingi, 
oftlboiSeffiB'dynas^, which will take us to the lyean. 
ofijoiir JLord l<666y we' shall i.bhhoild' /a revelation lof/ 
m^ht^aad i august iwondetps." The sob/ the gteat<> 
Caihbyse8;f a c&ftoixi of bhr^riant, mai'cbedi.iforjdah 
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mth an iu)gr)r<ho8t cm his mission of ihlood. Pmud 
Sardis,' nmprdgndble Babylon, < ill the t oountries i» 
Africa and Lesser Asia, cowered before this nunittso 
of death; and, in his brilliant reign, the Fen^ 
empire esstended from the Gulf of* Ormuz and the 
Be4 Sea, and from Ethiopia on the south, to the 
Euxinc and Caspian seas on the north, and from the 
nveri Indus on the east to the deserts of Libya the 
Mediterranean and ^gean seas on the west. The 
^reat battle of Marathon, the heroic war in the 
flttaits of Thermopyl®, the battle of Salamis, the 
victory of Platasa followed ; then the chivalrous spirit 
of the noble Fersian general took its flight to thei^g- 
doms of peace and rest. Look back awhile and mark 
those warlike forms. Who are they in bright 
array, their brows still furrowed with a warrior’s 
intents? The murdered Xerxes stands forth; next 
appears his warlike son, Artaxerxes; then, with 
pensive step, comes the conquered Darius, followed 
by the haughty conqueror of the world, Alexander 
the Great. These are some of the great spirits who, 
for a time, glowed in ancient Pei’sia; they performed 
a part of the great drama of blood and sin. Yet they 
were emanations of the Divine will, and were the 
expression of many powerful princqdes. But great 
as they were, and vast as their dominions wefe, all 
their power and prowess wore insufficient to reiwsl 
the tide of time, and the august determinations of 
Providence. 

God had determined, from all eternity, that the 
Persian monarchy should encounter various disasters, 
and should bear first the Grecian yoke, then the Homan 
yoke, and at last the Saracen yoke. Onward and 
onward truth proceeds, and God moves in majestic 
glory, in a thousand places, in a thousand worlds, 
personated by his creatures, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and again and again penetrating 
into every fastness of sin, every tabernacle of praise, 
and every grave of woe. How mysterious is God! 
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how'^tant heaven seems! how insinitable are the 
ways- of this' God of love and mer«gr 1 Mvm the 'page 
of - deems to hafflo^ our finite cApacity. ^ 

j^iiabiah impostor 'beteoiii^ the arbiter of all- i Persia, 
afid bales the destinies and lives of the people at a 
tiine< ’vtrhen the miost warlike and magnanimous spirit 
.prevailed. '.n;. -.ai/.:','' 

'(Let us (consider, more particularly, a singlb'Tfemaik- 
able person, in the long gallery of > Arabian portraits, 
viz., “ Nadir.”' We need scarcelybemind; our readers 
that it'was between the years 1687 and «lT27 that this 
tnan^ one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
walked' this ’ earth, took possession of the throiie of 
^orgekis Persia. He, who was once a poor Arab, and 
bore tbe name 'Nadir KouU, was one of the most reso- 
lute usurpers which the page of history famishes, and 
kept possession of the throne of haughty Persia* for 
thirty-eight years, and that surrounded by many 
envious and angry rivals. It would appear that the 
Sovereign of ibe universe, who fixes the periods-' of 
empires and restrains one wild ambitious beifig by 
some antagonistic spirit, had, in the person of iNadir, 
prepared nu iusti'umdnt of Ins vengesuice to chastise 
the AflFghans, whose cruelties had tilled Persia with 
(rivers ot ' blood. The histoiy of Nadir Kouli will ever 
ieem wonderful, because it is really so; it is not the 
^$tion of romance or the panegyric of flatterers. 
iCharaoters like his will excite the curiosity and 
command the attention of posterity, so long( as tfie 
lives of great men and accounts of great actions, 
continue -the object of historical enquiry. We are 
leaking ' of a man whose birth and parentege were so 
obscure that it is with difiicultyitd be traced out. 
Oonduetingto a perfect issue, with amazing resolution 
,ahd ‘Steadiness^ fopportunities he bad himself made, 
and canying his designs into execution with uatrearied 
appli<Giatioijij'*he *beicame terrible to all Asuij aud the 
.t^oubtediarbitebof the whole Eastern Wofld. This 

- t ; .. w 
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usurper was once a ^Ve'-^boi*if^iA 
a Tartar’s slave. 

We fejtflbSsly stfy that Nadir Was a'^eater man 
than Marlboro', lireUington, or Napoleon; bjut we have 
only referred to his portrait* tp show ithat time, 
namely 1000 years since the death of Mahommed, has 
not changed the genius and leading principles of the 
Arab character ; and we declare that in a perusal of 
the history of this extraordinary race of the children 
of meo^ beginning with the birth of Mahommed (a 
suitable era for our sulgect), and passing throng tbo 
first five caliphates, thence to the dynasty of the 
Ommiades, to tlie death of Abdulmelek, in 70h,t 
and thence downwards to the bloody revolutions in 
Persia, beginning with the reigns of Shah Sultan 
Hussein, Mir Mahmoud, to the death of the miserable 
Adil Shah, we shall find one continuous chain of 
facts illustrative of the magnificence and high bear- 
ing and genius, the courage, patience and resolu- 
tion, of tlie Arab character; and we remind pur 
I’cadera that these were the essential qualities and 
leading genius of the Saracens, with whom the first 
Richard contended whilst he expended the power and 
riches of his people in an attempt to drive the 
Saracens from the land of the holy sepulchre.^ 


• For flill particulars see Hannay’s Persia, 
t This fa tie extent of the learned Ockley’s History, 
t We are taught that Josejih of Arimathea, an honout'able 
counsellor who waited <br the kingdom of God, went in boldly tb 
Pilate, and craved the body of Jesus.'* This good and learned 
lawyer h&d reason to fear that the body might either suffer certain 
indignities after death, under the custom of the Romans, or that 
the Jews xmght cast it into the grave called the dishonoii^able 
sepulchre, whidh was very usual at that time. The Romans UsualV 
allowed the body to hang until the flesh was eaten by birdis of prey, 
and this barbarous custom has prevailed in modem countries, 
in England, to within a very recent date. The Jews cast the bodies 
of criminals into a common icceptacle, but wheu the flesh was 
wasted away they alWed the friends of the dead to eoll(?ct the bones 
and lay them in the sepulchres of their fathers. This application Of 
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Ab far as to the sepulchre of Chriatj ) 
,Tj^ 9 ie fo^iefA|7je4re, pnder nrljosc^hAD^ 


Ee^Sfelii — thtise pa^ns-Mrom ffiese'holy 
O'ca* '«^iote athus ivalkeA tibose-hlessed ftht' 


^ieh-fourte^ huii4r^ yew? »g°> 
Were, for our salvatiou, aaile^ to thfi 
Blessed cross. 

t 


']DkB'‘Biltiiebt *chariicteriMic^ >of AtalfianB 
hosjAtiiiiy, valou?' and eloquence } then6'fvini» 

tidieif whfeii this tetnarkable pcojde eVitioed bafbaMiub 
indifference to letters or tnen of learning: as, fet 
iB8tStifeb,"when the caliph,* Omar, ordered the dielBtrtte> 
tion of ''the Alexandrian' library, from Which' Ihe 
learned Philopcemen desired somefeW' voWmos; hdl, 
they'n^re all burned to heat the baths of the beaiitiM 
cit;^.' This circumstanoe is so full? described ‘by'that 
eminent orientalist, Pococbe, fax ms version of Abul- 
pharagius’s history, and, |)robably, known to most of 
our readers, that we will only refer to it. 'Howe'ver, 

« ( 1(4 

i TTT^ 

Jdifeph loaf the body of Jesus uraSi tberefore^fiiecie^arily proyiptf; 

and it -Required the influence of good and higl^ys.j)esppete(jl 
to obtain the grant of the body. Tlie rest of the mouniml yet 
interesting narrative appears in Luke xvi. 

This divine historian tells us that Joseph laid the body jn a fiepuL 
chro. This sepulohre> in the course of time, fell into the of 

the Turks, anj, although there appears amongst travellers bew^ayes, 
Chateaubriand, Clarke, Joliffe, Stephens, Kit|to, BucJiyjghaipL 
othera, a variety of 9 pinious as to the very spot where the sopujlplurp 
stQQ^ audj whother the place Clarke describes 
sepulchre, yet no one doubts that the site ar\d the buildipg w^ch 
Christians of the twelilhand thirteenth centuries ,]fegarded 9 & tl^e 
sepulohre was in possession of tho reyilers ^nd sincere enemies of 
ChrisL Jit is enough tp state that, from the of Constantine 
until the present, the grtsd mass of Christians pf the JEIa^t An4 W^t 
have never, any ocoapion, doubted the locality of the iKWjO^ ^ 
Christ* / t . . 1 

* Caliph, vicar or priest. “ Emperor of thOiBel,ievers’' Wjsis the 
title of the second Caliph. 
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tiieire is iro room for boasting, as fbe dispoeiition 
dds^y -works ' of art slid leaimng was novor 
absolutely carried out than at the Sacking of Ccmst^^' 
tinople, Iw the barbatisks’ df Baldwin’s crus’tid^ in 
Tne particulars are furnished the leatiifed 
Nicetas, who was present (see Fabricius’ Bibliotheca 
Gtme. vol. xi. pp. 405 — 418), and we cannot hel^ 
referring to some of the works then destroyed. The 
colossal statue' of Juno, erected in the forum of 
Constantine; the statue of Paris standing by Venus, 
and delivering' to her the golden apple; the pensive 
Hercules, by the fe,r-famed Lysippus. The beautifhl 
statue of the beautiful Helen was amongst the works 
so destroyed; and we cannot refrain from qdoting the 
lamentation of the historian Nicetas : — “ Of ' what 
shall I say of thee, beauteous Helen, who brought 
together all Troy against Greece. Lips like opening 
flowers gently parted, as if about to speak; a smile 
which instantly meets the beholder, and fills him with 
delight ; those elegant arched brows and that harmony 
of i^ure ; but no words can describe thee or deliver 
thy likeness doivn to posterity” (see p. 413 of Lord 
Malmesbury). 

• Nicetas relates that many of these works were 
melted down by the crusaders to make money for the 
soldiws. And yet' it is, says the learned Harris 
(Lord' Malmesbury), surprising that these spoliatioifi^ 
occurred eighty years after their entij into the Eaik/ : 
but Horace says, “ Coelum non animum mutant.” 
Thane is on interesting letter, still extant, of Pope 
Pius II., who says, the same reputation for sciences 
which Athens had in the times of ancient Rome, did 
Constantinople possess in his time. He adds, it was 
thence Plato was restored to us; it was thence Aris- 
totle, Demosthenes, Xenophon, Thucydides, Basil, 
Dionysius, Origen and others, were knoWn in his day. 
A little further, in the same epistle, he says, “ But 
now the Turks have conquered; and I fear that 
Homer, Pindar and Menander will undergo a second 
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death, unlei^ God from heaven will grant a better 
fortune either to the Emntin empire Or totbe apostolio 
seei”,€i|c. {8e€! p. 70&.) 

however, thjs learned author’s fears wore not well 
founded} as the destruction of the imperial city drove 
numbmi's of tbe learned Greeks into the western parts 
of Europe, where the favour of the popes and the 
Medici fandly, together with the then recent discovery 
of letters, spread learning greatly and promoted the 
cultivation of the fine arts. 

We,, believe the despised Arabians are and always 
have been subject to the influence of surround- 
ing circumstances. Like all other people, when 
they had overcome their enemies, and established 
thdr dominion, they sat down seriously to consider 
the means ■ most likely to satisfy their yearning for 
knowledge, and the enlightenment of the soul; for the 
contemplation and silence of peace drove them within 
themselves, and unseen spirits excited impassioned 
enquiiy for knowledge. There was the same result 
to the ancient Athenians after they had triumphed 
over the Ferdans; to the Eomans, after they had 
subdued Carthage; and to the Arabians, after they 
had established themselves in the wonderful city of 
Bagdad. 

rlato, Aristotle, and the best Greek authors, were 
translated into Arabic ; so were Euclid, Archimedes, 
Apollonius, Diophantus, and the other Greek mathe- 
maticians; so Hippocrates, Galen, and the best pro- 
fessors of medicine ; so was Ptolemy and other learned 
astronomers. Medicine and astrology were much 
cultivated, and many of the princes had professors of 
each attached to their household. And, although 
the astrologers of the Arabian court, like astrologers 
elsewhere, have foretold many things which have 
never yet come to pass, yet, such is the mortal desire 
to peep into the future, that astrology has assumed a 
considerable position through all parts of the East, as 
well as in Germany, Italy, France, etc., etc. Even 
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Cj^uJiite 'iis,'tU9ruhtaup‘ 

i^weiwerenot tbbt 

^Be!eQtoetb»d i¥feTm(dito«n<ei;tao«iK)niiof hi8)mtuntill 
camm ibtt-thQ loArdm^ilauigyd and saad« Mcssitoitat 
la comke mi lliii:trQp d’honneuXi”' ' Sp< Ui is not! the 
poor Arabian ilone whoimnst 116 eluded forbia fttt>er* 
atilaouis prefdispo^tioia. > *ii' >.<1 ‘ < 

Manjvnueb books w^re not only translated, but 
,¥8X10113 loamedi works on tunilar subjeictB 'were 
eoiapoaed by the Arabians; for instance, ih^. Philo*’ 
tc^er'Ayerroefi, Alphaorabbi and Avlcenna4 ■<' > U 
i>) The histoxiant Abulfeda, Abulphara^ua, Bohadin 
and others, must not be forgotten, as tliey give many 
tnoit interesting particulars of the habits aAidlonitoms 
bf the Arabians, and also fumiih evidence of the 
trUthfuhaesa df our assertions of the hsamingiof the 
Arabs ; whilst they write, at all timis, like -philo* 
sophers and lovers of truth. We fear to tirb 'owr 
readetr, ■ and, thorefiore, will not enter into long accounts 
of these authors. ' 

The love of learning, and the cultivation of the fine 
arts, coi^oined to great success in wax, soon producod 
limariea, andi vast magnificence. ' . ; 

In the account of the Escurial Arabic mtiimscripts, 
lately given by the learned Casiri, it appears that.ti^e 
public libraries in Spain, when under the 'Arabian 
princes, were no fewer than seventy (vide Bibliothi 

ArobicQ Hispah. vol, iL p-p)- . 'i 

•Fbr the> /object of th^ humble work, we <have not 
presumed, nor did we deem it necessary, to trace this 
anciemt people firom the earliest records ; and, although 
the antiqiierian may regret tbo absence of much 
information Which is to be found filustiiatiVe of 
the earUest history of the Arabians, wc must .refer 
him to the following very learned authoritaes^ /via., 
Po^ke’s Specimen Arab. Hist.; lliCrbelot’s. Bible 
Orient*; Herodotus; Strabo; Kuland’a Poles! i The 
excellent works of John, Volney, Buckingham, Jose- 
phus, Ockley, Ilelvicus Chronology; ana not least, 
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4^ b beMnelf^iiP^tbexb&oi^ 

]^t(oran««»H 

lAtodittotiib inteMsdrig partieu}aP6>^‘ihiiiedilvihidto^ 

iti' Ki^!ai#Mci9ttn& 
iwiid^fthe bead'“ CaaaaaiteS/’- <in>Bdbk lift '.^i xno . .hi 
-‘to^lhene ls a i^fiMtfkaHe-aaomaly in bd'sdHaPiOctei^ 
tics of the Arabians, for we fid!iid"^b'lea|':dEed>^d 
Iffvling teaming, Irtwre in wiw, generous tO'SttaB||(Brs, 
and^akhful' in thdr rdigious cerenaioiiieB and costonas', 
ydi^idpparently, indiffei^nt 'to the/postessiOn c^ct^'^ 
the most honorablfe and vdlUable nghts, nattrelyj ie^ 
liberfyK Bei^aps the'iranlmels of Islanaism^ pife^ail 
against evciy* ‘secret excitement for liberty, and that 
ececd iwbich so folly and positively, assures the foiibful 
that joys and delights after death shall hurrdtiiid 
then! in the world to come, may also assure tbietliUhat 
no 'sin ban be greater or more affenaH^e to-flkefr 
prophet, than resistance to the state ; officers^' "or 
defiance of the exact habits and customs of 'Manom^ 


medanism. Thus, hundreds of years, flew cm 
caiiying caliphates and people down the streaari of 
ibunoi‘ • 'Sometimes the echo liberty and civilizatibn 
has been heard from other lands; trayellers^i witH 
brigh't'iiind intelligent countenances; havo'oecadion^lly 
apj)e»ri3d'at ty court of caliph or tho'boarse of fob 
merchant; the •trasting and sictoess of morfolity hai 
bbenii^en to array alife the pallid Cheek of the caliph 
and the plague-infected peop^; and, alfoedgh witbfo 
many a bosom dissatisfied' spirits • have wreitled' tor 
some more noble and more natural occupation,' 
Exhibit ' thdr responsibility^ and to make a path' for 
foe -deblopment and exhibition of thelp pow^, 
^t the'; deep, black, dark, dismd. pally the awfol cloud 
of’ the* false faith of ; Mah^riiedanism, has quelled 
everything that was innocent, natural add god-llke. •' 

Sifcb werei'thb beings, who, fravelling''Oft foeir roaH 
frdm the'^rffystery of their existence to thhir mysfo- 
rioud’destinyy'becaine the keepers Of tKo' HolyiCity. 

jL 5 ' f { ' * ' * i 

* Erpenius, Giggeius, and Boinita, were the restorer or the pure 
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v.afflm’/spiBiT 


It v^ad not with men that Hiehard had tQikiohtead,. .btit 
with angds iatid 'Spirits. Vessels of , fire iandhit^th 
triio, seeking ti^'toirmeots <:^ hell, or. ith^ rewards ie^ 
heaven, oared> no| for the ihorrbra.of )eonflii&t; ‘<whi4 
h^ird not the shrieks of the other ndtujmj' bnt earthier 
tabernacle after earthly thbemacle f^, sunk, eacplod^ 
and' ’decayed, whilst bands of 'spirits dariied through 
ihe ^p4o;the climes of light, their fellows foriiawh^e 
remaining but to execute the mission of chastiseibcnt 
to the scmier who wore the crdtss of Christ, and. sought 
the Holy City. . t 

' It hieis been an object with us fo furnish a sample of 
the sentiments and manners of this remarkable i people 
j^often much despised because little understood^; and 
tlriS' has bom the more necessary that oUr readers 
might better comprehend and appreciate the genius df 
thbs^ wars called holy, in wm^ch tlm best blood of 
iArabia, France and England, was so freely, dnd So 
vainly spilt j But this ivar stands out as a proof - of 
theiwiokedness and vanity of self-righteousness. We 
shall, in the coui'se of this volunie, again refer to Arabia, 
and ’the great leader of the Saracens, Saladin. 

' Before we leave the Saracenic character, we think 
We may make some observation on Saladiu, wbo,the 
chronicler says, was of the race of the MurmuriBni,,the 
son of parents who were not noble, though not ple- 
beians of obscure birth. His father was called Job, and 
bis' own name was Joseph. By the traditiem of Ma- 
hommedit is customary among many of dbe heathene|, 
when they circumcise their children, to give them 
Hebrew names, also to excite them to uphold the Ma- 
hommechin law. Now law, in tlieir liinguage, is. Hodim. 
Henqe Saladin is so.called, as the upholder .of the law.; 
and as our princes are called either emperors or Mtigs, 

so'theirs are oalMd sultans.. , . . . .. i| 

’ The ^prediction of a .certain Syriac , aootlwayep ia- 
duced I Saladin to aspire to sovereignty ;>andiu!i pnodau 
of time he- came to Enfrid of . Tours, the. iilikstrious 
prince of Palestine, to be mantled, and, after the 
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todi]^ii)er)Of' theiFiranks, reddivedtfirtHii kim the belt of 
knighthood. ■ ' i The cbronicJ er aaya^ < whilst ;Se.war <tras 
pas^g his life in his haj*em,4t <oocuiTedto.SahldiB,.<a^d 
hjs uncle SaracUm, that thayiconld poss^ssftheiniselveii 
<;>£ the kingdom' of Egypt and Damascus, dnd by itrea^ 
chery they put Sewar and ‘Molanus to death. Soon 
after this the great N^oureddin diedf and SdladiiK 
marrying liis widow, secured to himself the possession 
of the kingdom. Thus, says the historiaii, does fiar- 
tnne play amidst the children of men : she is able! to 
make a rich man out of a poor one j a great man out 
of a little one, and a lord out of a peasant- • He who 
w^ "the patron of prostitutes, and the ' student of 
dice and garlic, is suddenly lifted up : he sits among 

? rinces; he rules on the throne of Egypt; -subdia^s 
)araascus ; occupies the lands of Eoasia and GeSyra^ 
and carries his sovereignty to the very centre of India; 
The disputes between Raimond, count of Tiipoli, and 
Guy, ninth king of the Latins, seemed to prepare an 
easy path to the final object of his amlfition — namely, 
the possession of the Holy Land. 

Bohadin tells us, that he became not only a noble 
And chivalrous warrior, and sincere Mahommedan^ but 
very Megant and pleasing in conversation; a- perfect 
master of the genealogy of the Arabian famtos, as 
wdl as of the ancient rites and customs of ' the pure 
Arabians; nor was he ignorant of the very thing 
which was rare and curious in the world at largie); 
partkjulariy affable and amiable in his inquiries for 
the welfare of all who sought or deserved to live 
within the bright beams of his glorious path. 'He 
loathed all that was indelicate in conversation, and 
was retndrkably tender and compassionate to orphahls 
and persons in years. An instance is mentioned of a 

E oor merchant having summoned the sultan befiSre a 
)cal judge,’ to answer some complaint; and that: the 
sultan having implicitly obeyed the summoni^ 'and 
refuted the ‘ charge most fully, he, the sultan, pre- 
sented the poor merchant with a rich garment, as a 
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rospedtM tii|s>iqgM& of aJl|>aind<^drlleuH 
h|rl;^iol6 those Mm took kgainnBBoiBfaTiestabiii^n^ oxf 
BSfiioMiiin^'tiiidP'ifighlbS, o^it ^l»niihe^rQ«t88tinani 
(tfi1;ho>atste a^peahed live ^g^ssor ^sqe <|ii. 28)^ !<^e* 
Attain i yasV )lnan. < Ills jvistioei aild 'seATei^t]^ Isrerar 
equally' doiKSpiciioias in some notable instano^l* iSFihh 
ss^e-antbor (p. %7) says that Arnold,' loa^ loff'C/raahdf) 
( 4 SBllied)iRe^nUd, by M. Paris, abd HainoM by Fulter^ 
Having mS; «/ lOavavan bf pilgifims on theikr wa^ W 
Medeiai, put them aM to death } and Mien they reminded 
hiib Ids bonduct was in idolation of a solemn! treaty' 
Thaidewith their sultan, he with cruel scorm, saod, Let, 
j^ur Mahoimned deliver you.” V€sry> soon did aevfeuo 
jud^ent ^ on this violeht man, viz., kt tfhe haittlo' 
of Hettyn, when Guy, king of JerUfialemi'ihis same 
Arnold and all the principal mmmanders of the* 
Christian army were taken, when this nmn was pu^ id t 
death without ohe moment’s notice. • ' 

Behadin describes, and all historians concur iii 
describing, Saladin as generous and very liberail, and 
that he exceeded in his donations even the unreason- 
able wishes of the petitioners, although he was never 
known to boast of any single favour He ever granted. 
If any man admired his horse, or any brave Turk lost 
his horse under circumstances evincing hit courage 
and daring, the sultan would send his own horse to 
him;, and this was done during many of the notkhle 
engagements (see Puller’s Character of SaladiPith. iUf 
c. 14). He conquered all Syria, Assyria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Arabia 5 gained the victory of Tiberias, 
1187, and captured Jerusalem, before he was the 
antagonist of Richard of England, Philip Augustus 
of France, and Frederick Barbarossa. At Azotus and 
the* 'mighty OmUiff^de-Lion was etniiiCntlyeon- 
qiiCfor. * ' 

III all' things and at all times this woudcrful war^ 
Tior'!app!<o#d himself before all inleh.' Heiwas>w4f*i 
sacii'fficiThg 'and. dating to the extreme / att'- ehtirO) 
absence "of ‘Btffifishnesf or si4f-^otection 'iaqohvfiosis^ 
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imvttihqsfcan^iict. B^.prepbtr^dt&rjiio da7ioff>£aiQk; 
he hasftettded ncr>tTeani^; he emeoded niOi tritotdrjr 
tenitOEios; he 'honrded no bldodrsteiiiedi gdid} hie 
eih^loyedL' up paikegyrasta to diescribe fhe famed tend 
i9nndeifb][ )feats *he porfoannod^ ’ for valley tand hill 
^bhted'hia praisej; 'whilst merB, dy«d w^tibthe^HkNyib 
of ihisi dntmiesy) carried in their bubbling br^taitisfi' 
\Htiiib8Siesdf thetriiunph the lidighty Imhonhikcshtiii,. 
Ssdadin/ the' Great. Like a fiery oneteor he dashedl 
anross' the uhiveine. 'Onward and onward irushedi. 
fordi tMs lextraordinaiy ^irit, which i defied) thei 
po'n^errs of man, 'Und would have gladly ooutended 
with'ihel ipery spirits' of wrath, if they had appeared^ 
tn'interedpt his right path to the Holy City. i Hei 
poreporod for no day of peace in this world; fo^ he 
looked! forwalrd to the fulfilment of the pram&sei'of 
the prpjdset, in whose name he fought, and for whose 
honour he was ever ready to die. He romembdred 
the words of his ancestor Moawiya, when preestd 
id battle by the great AIL 

When diieful soenes of death appear, 

And fin thy flutteiiMg heart wim fear, 

Siiy — Reait, ho firm ; the BWrm eadrire, 
i !b'or <mls ever find a cure. 

Th^ir nuEtmoiy shoidd ’scape, trill pkape^ 

Or, should we fall, we sleep at ease. 

Thtee lints remind us of an axiom with' AVhioh wn 
has^e ^metimes comforted ourselves^— 

the illsoQf Jife tp heei*, 

Still the sigh and stay the tear; 

Heaven rewards that? •victory, 

' High above yon tfpatigled sphere. 

> , . 1 

Sfdad&n. tho Great had ff w nquels ; he. ih$s beem, and I 
may be yet by many, called a barbarian; yet, Wiei| 
sorrow itOi«fty,)ho has left too pure an exsample for 
mddera)Wf«rtlors,.Chri$ltian wafrWi'sl tP foUQ»s;|,fof;, 
ouLiof all the vast rev-wues of i E^pt^nSyifoiyilthe, 
OawKfcal) provinces an^ lAjahia there wasiiiDoi 
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jnoar0>Mtl)iia; jbiistitneaaalrpitfaanijfar^ 

md one o£ gold ;< «b tha^'bi» IdVcto atidi«dlQnTia% 
poiloikteykn^Ti obliged iito< {blilm>wi]no[De^itd<defbi^ 

the ontlatjr ofr oimost Mpeosiieffuheml,* < i /fihiMiacbiw 
te8jt)ifie4% Abiklpbava^ue^ ^ 2i7(7i;wAlbHilfed^^ 
Bobadip, p^ild}. and all<p3odienl traiudatoib o£^i^ 
Arabian biatorie*. ih In .iiililtn >iiti 

j<,Hn'ivbs_fai1biul m rdigwai, bwdaneiito tbetnieidE 
a«d" pooP) tires^Qtful to the learned andi the-bmiiroj 
and m ^pEnnb onenof ;tUe, great moioall )phen(»iatenn 

wJIneb ibe deep jn the. myateny lof eternal puiqaotoGk 
Man. would 'be Ayise, though be hfuM ignorttutaatiw 
wild ass’s eolt. Let him. speculate .Sabd. latlipsa/thd 
ooa|;mdi«tory attributes of tbd grcattiSalpdin.’sIaiD[»i# 
and be wisely turn away wd eay,tl¥Ol hidal 
thou caaast not, by searohiug, find ottt((C^fe.ltboh 
cansti not find out the Almighty unto peri^tiomlii /J 
We have seen there are many delusbnsi'in the 
Mabommedan’s faith, and we have a?emftrkQd Urt itjhe 
affected zeal with Avhich the Vatican Sought to- c^ter* 
minate the iwwerful myriads of the .Xurks, whilst it 
pronounced them monsters and infidels, yet we wquld 
remind the Vatican and its creatures, iimluding Tractf 
arians, tlmt there is a religion where the mtefiectual, 
ardent and imaginative mind may r^vel; whepe-ths 
conscience is supplanted; where a substitute, undw 
the auth 9 »ity of hereditary pandects, rewards 
gic4 viribues. ^ « , v ,u\ 

There is a church which demands thu vcmoraition 
ap4 ^rifice of the body to be yielded in la sou?;f€ <Pj( 
propitiatory services, which multiply in their obsjwyy 
anc^;. increasing in austerity, whilst they engem^ 
uureserved hmuiliation. The body must fiiae and 
its beauteous comefipess; and all worhfiy tr,easfiW 
must be surrendered intp the keeping oi^itf diiitd? and 
mystic ministers. The ties and brotherhood of human 
nature must be given up, and the current of the 
naturtd auctions of the heart mfi'st b6 *1^4611’/ lest 
the jealousy this supreme andimystifl aulhQsity,^ 
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awakened. Such is the most fascinating and fe^cmred 
characterilsttc this gileat abominationvi; Amidst /its 
train of uttributes will he found dazsding philosO|)hj, 
witii attdictive and indefensible excitements, wnicli 
disturb ihesoul with pleasing though destructive' emo- 
l^ns. Voices are heard proclmming the depth and 
unearthliness of the saintly character of its devotees, 
whilst their humility, charity, zeal, and regularitij^ in 
confession of sin, and their many and sacred sacri- 
fices are declared, in conjunction with the sacraments 
and unction, to be entirely propitiatory, even man^^ 
tory, to thmr chief, St. Peter, to open the gates of 
heaven,' to enable the re-imion of saints, whom time" 
only has separated. The natural faculties are super- 
seded by the guidance of a confessor; the presence of 
the H(dy tsrhost is made purchasable, and represented 
by atoms of ornamental frippery, reviving in our minds 
influence of the oracles of heathenism ; its m^kic 
capabilities are moulded into a form before which the 
body must incline, and the countenance coHapse 
with awe, lest the invigorating and quickening powers 
said to exist in this supreme mystery, pass us by 
as uninfluential. 

In the train of this representation of the “real 
presence,” mortified hermits, visionary monks', and 
many holy ascetics, whose declarations of remarkable 
humility, repugnance to heresy, long endurance of 
idmost incredible bodily pains and self-abnegation, 
render them fit to officiate in journeys and removals 
of this fashion of men’s hands, called by them the 
very presence of the Holy Ghost. In this train 
may ^ seen forms and likenesses of the Great 
Redeemer,' mixed promiscxxously with represent- 
ations of sainfe, and led by the portraits of * the 
Virgin.* But, in case that august procession * of 

> t i < * ! ’ ' 1 

* The, painters of the middle ages furnished portr^ts of ^eir 
mistresses and celebrated women as pictures of the virgin, to be 
worshipped. Le Brunts Magdalen was the celebrated 'Vulli6re. 





Ctt lniilmtt',be5Ttgi'*th^‘ bl(iw *^fOTe 
i5|l8"<^fedAlK'treih'Wi Whilii B8iAfl^4pmb'|jk;^r 
to* I "Vii'gib',’ <l)lr^ icJiilb ^kraclil^ saint OT'‘1Snai^ 
t^ufiMh'Al ' train." Aja^aifi it is fftbVM' itilltiAiHis;' 
WorimM' $bng^ notv' ’the alf*; lliliie-' 

fbre*!”**' II' ' 111! ' I . !'•!/'' 

tho'^jpurpose xi£ Incraasiii^ its prolslel^dS^' lihd 

S ajfKAi^ ira ^premacy, the VaiicatA haS idSliM' to 
mbit Sle Watliri^ thO letter of GOd,** to 'deify iwOr* 
>‘id indmgciicOSjlf arid to Set up tlit''Vii^n 
Jfary ahd other mdritals, as tnediators, m'‘[jlHO(* of the 
ti^ie Sa^'ioriT; ydiilSt the chiefs of paphtiyhttve 
blas|Jhettiou<i!ly assumed ^cred Htlo^ fortec'pUri^se 
6f eardreotniijg the resista'noe of the* ignofrfeht," fetid 
Hi|w *6Iaitried the potter to ciiCoininullfcatO*fenS'*de- 
threrae eprithly sovcreiOTs.(| ' ' •'"* 

uhderi the i^nner of this false t^ligiOft that 
libO K., to support the c^pells(^ Of a luJturlbus Odurt, 
athiled liimscif bf an ancieiit fcustotri iw thfe ’Chnbeh, 
to raise money by the salt; indul^ehcfels, by i\^hich 
fljb purchased tVere allowed the praOtiee of seviral 
silts, and a deliverance from the pditis of plirgatbryj 
To defend the sj/stem of granting theSe iWdiflgfendeB 
it was Ui'ged, that, as m6 drop of Chritifs 

to atopb tbr the sinfe of the tclioie' the 
fejho.fiidfi' of the blbod sh^d by the death bf ‘the*’ Simbil^ 
btetbhged to the Chutcli, and that its eftibfe<fy Might'')^ 
sold out to the people. It was also alleged^ tlikt t6 tHh 
Ottrirbh belonged 'all the good Works Of the Sfelrita bfej^nd 
Mmtf yetb eraplifycd in their o^vn justi'fictrtibn. Tb«h 
shhbrabthiflawt merits were accordrtigly ‘sold to i^he 
nVitbhihihg rilhltitiidri at various 'priebB, hbrii^in^'fee 
the rilatrito of thb oAertbb for which they wbStfe *fi(l> ^fetotlO. 
ThA forth of these induigerices 'ntot'b^g “tbry^ghnerfelfy 
^d*tilli,''we*'wi!d* g^^^e ^ 'dxdfet bf bfcle of tShfete 
p6bt e^rltotdinkfy itiStruiheritS : — ' 
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‘^/»id m9k,;?pfc 

,l>Dr 1??. W to 

‘•4«^fl^ af5i4,,fi^^ittfi(l toj.jye in,.^]bf^'e 
“ whatever manner they have been incurred; and (then 


I incurred; andftj 


-•jWWPqAWt wip fiqmi2tw?P^ w rtwpiiw 
V.fferc# 

iPlWtpry. W 

‘Uf?pc>jipli^,;^n4 rps^tQr9,jpu,fp % Jwjy sacjr^p^ients .pf 
“^fjt^i4u?pH,,iP;,th9,»nftyi.pf ^9^aithH,pp4 
t‘„i»np|(?pw9.ftpd,i|)fir|iy yojf pps^pssed at b^tw,i. ^9, 
li,|tJigi[Wh^-y994iip..tbpgfttC!9,9f,P‘W^W}^W'b9 
“ shut, and the gates of the pi[|,ra.di?e Qf,jbfp.ph^^ 
Vf.qpw9d ; wdif .yQftisWi^Qt.fe ^ pre^nt, tWgr^ce 
JVflhylUPWWjifbM fWt.wbm you ^re at the^pwt 
: Jfl t)ifiOWie,qf:;the Father, pit 
j{..^]therHQly„GJi9^t,„, Awqhi” ■ ' 

[,;.,T^i§1s,thqjfqrp» qfjyhs<4»taon,,^old b^,4J^q.,^eu]lj^ 
i^, yartpus^parte, ,of ,% 

au„i%4i1We?it,i i^o a|>sqrid, tbfft , tWeye , iit , ,udt j w^ 
l^utilw^iQated,\and^v^b«vl'i?iOt eyen.ip rpqqnt, d^yg a 
siftiibw.-WstfMtQP .pif iwpq?^«?;ei 9»*tk qpq;h^j]4, ^d 
eBe4^difX)i^W.%^9!dl9T1 w dhe. sq?fl^:dffpq,^d\9fiJ?y 
dqbffSIW ^qu^lRCot,; qpe.lqight ^,,tqinp^4,tQ,49^b:t 

$bpAfl#lpf|^t8.q?V^tcpcc, ,, ,■ ,;,, , ,, ,.,!f P„ j,.., 

I „ ,3^ pj^Pp4ga<ft9»,Rf.^hiqA9 W V]9??9W* 

.t«^heii,iwfitl^jPi^rq ,mm}g. fypip.tli?, 

#ftje<pf tbPin>vTf^?> fWi?» 

1 *1 T • I '* n -xir _ ^1_ _ * -. 'x 


.tqT(^fftta?imigvthpffl,r WPW9 PiWf'.A^pt, a.^qmp^Q^ 

#i#do ^y9f9istf4,,%i^e,ip«n^-,pf,)^is 

executed this igribMepqjjqTOa^^ppi'^^i^l^ff^^^ 
auepe^ bpt with tl^e most shameless indecency and 





enKanririitiite dod/IfelzditpiDcroeeUitm 
deiibritei|**he!leffi<iacT!ofl tfce®> p^etcpdedjldispeB^i 
tli^, tiitftdic^icvbn op^h&dtivieliteditlio: 

*i^ii3lo’d,>lh«'fT6ti!lel} b2idi\nkemHithalJtufe£S»i»{ 
Mb fgtiilt:’^'>l He’ittlsp|il)<!>iistedi^ /tliafctiVh(ii)iliattliisa'«e<^ 
licdU by! itllcsc dnflulgt^mii^s^ii'lhaj^ 
t'l^ad iWwbvted (! 0 '(-C!ibfi 8 lSaiiii(ly /by’/'Mi' 
Slio&"m«iViHsiiTt‘tJ!d* aoti).upr»i‘pre’teafe 
i^ith(S><}t<iibddei3 addUhdpcffiteolition df'the'j^igonsm^* 
VfejC' tkb' lien’®' bf ( the > Savio'or ‘and ,t!ruc. ineliigihiiw .1 • n 1 1 1 //• 
'M* ^s'dttl^uifcl' 'Wliat''|tMio'.rfttHjioiBiiiisj -laiMl 
>i« 3 Clertaiiii AvhbthUr id iihadefkidh iittqjdikei^ 

ab'tlie-pdi^ec^it^s thb 'AibigeiisebiaHegedo-* -'tii )i!t! 

!tfiio'ii'd[igibni?'''!Isi it) motMthatlrwhidii 
i^fitidrebi lis tO'tJic fonn and'likeneedtoflJesaspIto Idst 
tki/buth; •^hd'miik^s'iis My^angcle and wssi^loii^dvcv 
Mbbt‘'tbr tieaven, and^4e Bitidowiiilahd >judge jfc^e 
tA^l'de ddbesf to*bit'wkMu41io)dananad lofifthdssiiAVQaw 
dfiitlie feettipMin;:!lleati*d''l^.’the propEet-ii^ the diswH,’ 
I' hblyi holyi!’’ Jt is to^lxis^pbint of diblyieri® 
that 'all! fthd 'ddotrineS''ofiipiire'reIigioh hedd 3 -rithiyiiBli} 
dblvii’th^'fflllse MAioui^j 'selfirightceusuesb, idchos' and 
p6Wet''of"thfe’W<M’ld,’ and takilig'iiipiUi(aibd8aat+plate>(tf 
ridhldotMtesb aiid-lbemg’dad 5n tbci wiwde 

of die fepirit, trtid,«t,ljistvwitl| 
thid AVm'gh-'bf fiiith' ascehdiirig tO'itlielhvtorlflW’ dfjiritdy 
hfuA Acting tile erown!i0fi'peaioe,illbv©'aiii(ilfgloi:y,- tU)id 
bdcotthi^ A' part lof lihc-eOuTlibI of GKofliul lYpsitlibrc 
ittj& ^rcat^ ^u#‘s fbr ‘thb -Pyditestaht iClhiiiMieh, aig^nauDld 
arid 9u!Wiinb'v6eation'?-!fe)p-iifc* hah to.:a*titfac4Mdi&i&rflUk- 
dnbtSmdt ‘ bheimind^ Jte‘ mvkkiai' thentoiiisoiciKie) 
tdicxoitb'tdiobeldibnce^iand 'poitft idutiiao'l'eiitllrftdr 
^te^sridlj'dTi'fiMchoragpiWhliSin itheiivieilii liTbitoiaQhi'tho 
ild^gTilrtionii(!>fiiail iiiwat'd'^ifibj>aiidiitli&f|ittnr()r od dont 
tinning it V)y'ibb3y'y,cran)etit)s,i >is"the«pbdialj!v^{iti<Hi 
rif‘^ tda^hdts^'TOr^dsay'they,’ -i^emn© ndtoeesfeKiolf a 
bridtiHtie ’ dii^nsotts* of in "Messltig > twhuth^bamedhi 
thd kMih^arid iBadbth hot twi^^thh *earthj rand 
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isowdH^li Wpl^SrW 

saroli^oaiDtiftllia^'hje^ siuEtUtipeuss 
iMfflii«.)f)'-®h4jDj»8pdaki of; >Ai hope;iwltioh)it|iaji^SJi'i'Oiqji, 
aslitiiBdiWwflKaf joyi ■nnsiJeakable^of/')a.)({)«ft(fc 

aiholyl '(iityiii %vlpifo iap^r ■ ,bfefoffe! i fa^id M 

Asai^len^i^prepaittdi las- ibrkle dcldramcli heti 
'iWbyi|flly t.liuit(:f6lijd’K)owo Hand /gfeftll ^0! 

ttoeit"itpasrs?]iian<i' that" i'll -inteprae^aitfe! liftiiiibffUfi'bft 
ontercj^Hfij^oiifn^hape idaatk)<6hdUi)b(i 4}t)k{t9>M%{A94 
where neith'^! sorrow, inor carirhQj-^oiltiJftiiiysbalJjjeYgi^ 
inter I'-and >{dlithia>isi prouiwed'tQ i j;hQi» wljotoWfiixhie 
^0^WGinlc4ithcifiash, iod’thc'datiilij /irThctsairniiiotsteriLq^ 
agents cobdestisnd ! - 1© -difebribb filie^ holyr iiwfeyi*; * 
w««b'thby!ha*ffi(ietheriilized.!tJieibo»li aiwl 
^ oilqicarthly thangS/lhyliioh iWete ilyiing ah 
andf^iitriltymg its. i^ryi natiiird, they! lead 
(^esi’toria Hiigh, tmoUntaiiiy whence. icajti' .Iple pqpnt.tbe 
dbsar^aaidiimimaigimhleiihoRrbir/oii'ithe seeoh^d dphthn 
Ik^ibeidg passe^jthcjy walkHvlith tHi.eisaA^gehihealih^ 
theigWdeli’ reridiisit.idowft' by a 'pUiid tiyfenj Olplsdlas 
(^i^sial, called the jiivor of the. water of fliftd pB^afidi 
hig. outi bf .the.itli®onfe.iof!!4od;.itv.iThfey 
TStewtiJqrnsaletey thqiiwelKeiigitea ctf! iwteohiarp.tjufebfui 
i[>eaTiB^iattd Ihalatreitscif ;pureL;goW,itta, itweyeirdnipT 
|jiiiml3'<glassJ*iiO what .dwe.Oveiwmfcshilliifiiflii^iWe 
dilMipIc las iho falls Imch-rtei .G idttbe tlfe 

Wty ^.teiiijlbusandiliarips. pf'sHveffyi notb r^oteid. hnd 
ai vlicMjYthrilling iasfthiei travdlling ,«f(jte» 
hlvaiQgtB .tbrou^h 'the ' ate/ Is luiard;] ^ Uadklti: a^n 

Allphaiiittidj09t»^a>;t thei begidwuug.iand '^tliniitiliiij^' j^he 
ik^Mftndf.theilasti /ilvwill gteoiutitoftelna fhaltilstnth^t 
of] thedbuntfflbi ofi-ttfei.wateiOffUfe.teoQlyfo/ Itetbftv 
odfntemith'hhallimlwdiit laHillwng^sK .iI.wiUihejbiaiGdd 
find) he BhalliheliiifyiiBaiitjiibU-tiiihe foarful(iahdiHnWr 
Ifeistmgi'fillalbhpJireiilOc'pa^PtiiiriTOy-.ldngld^ !i jiiinnil 
jf iSucfeiailfto BaBg»ifice»oiiQf)tthei<yoea4ij^jW 
dltoiimiadidilv/to^itlMibtid Is. ihvolye^jlith^r^vondarful 
hajnpiny-jafiitai^ovte)>d(4)th>0f IvtewdaDd niigbl^s§ci^ 





^^4 

M60^n!g^<l 

: a«d»ar<fe4!a^W^ AtNif > ‘^aH Wesw^^^ipst 

' ikliiprMl^Vite/^iifd^th^^ th^4|)i¥K; ^hfch 

.^6 "fe4VingJ’df^4e!<bi«Mof 

’‘teLpiiijind&' 'ft'Tftst' iidTflbei‘ bf'fextiSljlJll fifetsl'^Hyh^nlire 
KdS'be'^' lihb.t|k,‘ fiNdfri 

: ‘^6*‘ifefedne frolW ^thdli^ 'iiiteri^i^y bf lY/^es 
*' teUiife, ' '^il^,‘ 4(Df^ tlid aicP , uh6|4>J‘ti^!^t^b^%:^|C!el- 

'idlhc^'’of'tti'e' Ci*ctitt(ri’- 

C' ' ‘Ptird’ ' i'lillplldi^ ‘b,' *coiibthb^' 'irfdM' -diycij^e, 

a$ 'tHb of ‘fiit'b dbtf tnfeefcfidss,' 

’ ‘i^'Wch 'dis^ld^ thcttl^elVdi' in' ofe¥'a 3 ^i|ti.tfott'llnd 
aTOCtipiid towatdk'alt that j;i(iH;duTii 'ttJ t;^,‘fci!ri!|ddM of 
-C^i^ist.' ‘TMs ihi^hty |)rinc;ipl6‘ ftiakts -’dUV'^febWels 
' yd^irh fbr'ijbe ‘pbbr and'thd ribh;' alid/Sfithi^S^fe^tic 
sdblimitfe?, * >Vd drhik' the ' Vatfei^ 'bi'' life, blb^te 

‘ tbb ' ^tdllect, and fegblate' ' buf ' ^pdhl' ' Wnd * iplolttteal 
' ‘MatibiiS. ' In a Hrokl, fi jilajced ' dd’ k*^/ thte -ftiblstodl of 
(rodl^ tbro'pe,' side: by side Of oUr 'bi‘clther''^iai^, ^th 
l^oin .We ckant thh sWektfiesS' 'of holy !l’(!^;i'''»'t^'i in 
f^th ^e peel* into the blhties pifOpatcd fbif the btietbal 
bireer' of thb koul. It i^ ' tliiS holy 'statloA’‘^^ch 
fehbiilies that c'oitipiiny of Self-devoted', iilitbp5<d;' k^ent, 

’ ^thiksia'Stid, iiuinble, ''bd^’VenlV-miiidkd'' spi’rit8j-'‘''jirho 
lead' the ittiilitapt chufdh bf 'ChHSt-'ihtbWhefi^'ttbblest 
/aiid';'h!id^ tda^jiOdt^p^ privileges:" ’'lt''i^ ^heftf’they 
'le’^rii '■'tihkt ‘bbtirc , W-db'aegato 'kiia'-htebto^for 
"h^Vdiiy'. thSh^s', c'OiiSe'dratmg. tO ' h!6hVdiiy*‘WaMie8 
'“thiiab afderiit;''ana 'ehthMai!^id'fbd^h^a‘^l^hiblf'a^b so 
'ttffedK bb'eariShiy 'oWedts'.', ' It ‘ ijS 'thdii ' .rii6‘ is 

'^dihaatfdd “tbl sbe 'tfe ■ri'Slble pWobfe “Of* WO'^ihd^hiWist- 
'fblb bbv^, df ^e' tfbild^^-'^ditefig' Idf ‘Ooii/ * No 
'' 'sehfe' ‘op‘tdnW)oi*kl 'Adi^nta^b'%ilFbkvdJtaie''!fe4hft^ 
'yff6iif“ikhdh‘ feli^''ybm^'''™h‘,^¥of•>‘aIl^''t^^^^ all 

^ 31’*^^;* a5l''itoebf,:atfa' 'an* 

yer, atid 4!ob'ftkl!)ld'^4w#out 

d6ty%pM‘'thfe paf^day^ijf'^u'd^eilt'f for 
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•u#i?g t;teeri#,. : , 90 i^^^Mpj, >pfinRtwe. 

(1-Jffli ^WfityHi SH liWTO=if^fi%.™PRg§,^L 

of; wit. lft|igpp^„;ao rpis^flfss 

.,,i«ufi^fe!fp?. ,% ! wit/ 

. l.)qf;.y?#fat^,|ih«:Jl9,ye;pf ,PPW.v 1;U^<fs,9iteppt 
tion, the boast of learning, ai:^4i,weif9fl^^(Pf „]Y 4 F; 
..„til|^i.^ifitip^,,of„tifBp„. hpi9a?f.i9y p^r.ibtt^.^PFow; 

ijl4^^ijl»h;. cft«.,fi«d! ,pp' %5e,^for 

•lo iwei.tifftiMt tijeir,fpprpley,iUtJ9,rempy^,J]^3(^^ 
.I.,^giaiflp^,..ti}pi^’ obp^liewe exe\tp^, sp|i«tuaV^ger 
.,itflwiQ'i|f«0WPi penitpPtiali^aFs esspoi^we^l 
.,tjifeJifi( 4 -,^]jits,ifliqultl(i(itp the jikene^ qf,Q>ywf^,[f({|^ey 
!P..liiglii.-4Wia , ftobjp .sti’iptuees of .iipUpes^, and 
'1.. thpy-'iPPg tftdriii^of thfi VlopA.f^l*! 9?*- of.we.ibdy 
,l}, 9 f jtSirJist, „|5'iipy,disqov4r,,tl^ spqrets o,f .Q 9 d,.tHeir 
f,i Mm;, the yajup of.the, pearl pf.jg^pt 

Ijj.pWMi. They w||i?i^r .hyrpn^,, of,, peace. fhey,jSfng 

love,, jan(l^ j.at 

, i,,.**! .Bpqgi^p^hifO' tk highest !”, kvtky, ;i»n!k m 
o,|-prespft(?4,ofi ap4r„: VBfhaps;we 

y„ijitM.flfMipess; ,b.V^twp.cap.npt,w^9ptf^,W^ 

,;,! St#p4%i:4ipf itM w^gtepFowple' .,%PW,™|Rphy 

,.,ifB,jWik.itP/.W«aijure. ,%, ^hp.iwAlc^, oi Gp^^.^nd 

iYP!AVPpM;n9fe,wWit,th9iiARwy 
,i phi^iiwpliyitotkwlAi K.hjf.w AfiTO'.^YR Jfp® 

oK ChfwtPipA kfiyppkMPypwsfttF#, ^k.W9M 
^.-‘)fMosQphy;^f;itk h 

He $iP/Pian e^flinepcci j^(# Arpp^^hey 

3i'ii»pigffl^kithRIPOWrF.9^ to 

loi y#.iAhiiyiff.niAo-^)¥itft;,# iM9^Bfec4T55?m 




tlW liriglit, tliut .they ii^y in. th^-gutind. ■ 


uhj^^lj,R|es^C5(toess>,,are .those AvjiogOjpiiKl^l^.idav,* 
IMj^yjlyiijg i^eii- hearts iiiereidSigcntly by (the.4l^hociii;. 

- wii' /fpains^, <iL{^e0iattegM»ipre,i 

«ntVr 

S?/rP)i?V^M#iri)TFWiitfi?^<iphciR^ 

aifa ucMonca.. tbejv:.M\viU.iiml. ^cv. aiK^ji)fmi]iisi.llv.«( 
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te toty) 

^Iikl4*l^ W 'ytolU^eJ 
‘w^idb ihdJl‘%fl4bi!i Ifcherti 48rie^(i‘ hbbWtlite ’eiiimMlf> 
fi^iffes -Wn^ous ’ • SH^^listSBlfe? 

Tllitfithfe'iMSirflii ©ted 

i«filpei^{dbfo!‘tre‘4tttir(6s '^'#ejT«e' ivJth, "aM’ 
tiaow liifty heists,' Which bbond th’fs.iriiitisiotes bf ’t9^c* 
cti^^nal ’troifldv."' TbW /8e6!i^9* of ati^ls ’ a^d spi^Jfe ‘ bf 
jt«©lttbfe>»yffide'pbt^t'fehliirbe I'difl opeh'^tb cbiiij6iyi&* 
^ 'bf <ehifee 'who ha've^ldft '.all Wwiers httif 

hihdvafict^. ' ‘ ' d Wh^ 'A* ih^stferiods ' syttip^Kjj^'! ThyAi 
n<>'‘4(Sii&er‘lidndsii[iCti,''btrt'#eb in the paMbe of'God; ' *' 
•jiiAn unciri*^ ewivicMbribf their diVinC aAd unearth^^ 
dharaMot ^recddes'thc'deanse ol*;!!!©- saihtst, and prb-* 
dnil^ ihe4rteait5^’ allB^allCfe'arld Uhquestibhlhg 6be!-' 
diertWe’i^iHlMt who feit^ iipdii the thtone. Then, God’s* 
dealings in times past, the sorrows and trials of tithe,’ 
a^eraill efepMued, and they ‘perceive that the lessons of 
truth;- Word Wore 1 early adqtti^d by that mysterious’ 
influence of 'the •'Spirit.' AAdriieyfind themselves in 
oeriiaiii' ■ and' 'joyouS possession of the treasures of 
heawenj the 'gift of God, the peace Which is everlasting, 
and? thc'joy tfelat'tnhketh hot ash4ihed,'but blooms witlj^ 
iAnhodtaKtyj Th& is ihe riM^on ofthe Bible; ffie. faitli ', 
e^'^sted h'^ sccinl^'^ Biit we Would endeavour to ren- 
der <eiur Obstitvatidns iinbrc' practical and ajroliCablc to' 
obr-subtek.'i T^kOfore we 'at once affirm that a' pure’ 
rihgioineKaltfethWtiation'j ’^ilsta'religioh of cprcmbny ' 
or '^iytlliy'^debases etery systcih' or convention wh^' ' 
ifr I esl^tees*itselfj'' 'Neither the 'religion of a cruel' 
iftttn<!aor:,thbireiigS^ of a'supewtStious man pan bleyate/ 
thft'ttiotalhbri^ppihess of a natiop.. The rdigioh' of 
coewfejn^^hrid ’military 'comphlsiote ‘ depopulates atbie’s, . 
rMns c^timiercb; and produccb aU'thewoes of it#atihe" 
Waifs, einbbM(Sfed’wlth'*th!e' Ife.'tred and pride .dP Cieml'! 
tli«*#ijel'iasfms^4itoyelf^'With‘^ltdbh''a^^^^ 
des^^y^All'Mihb/ dbhbt fhh bi^V^nffifey ’(^'1^' SObtriiie^, ^ 
andlsh^Vlp^^^^ih^ ’tb’feeadh'the triitll ’dP liiy,’syyteM,''^ 
hg^th^^^letfee JCwe bf^e^d, andl’iiffedra tb"’ 
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ii 8 dtaMish{*lii&i( 3 kw^^ -oft pencefmdltrUtl)^ 
i i^ni ajidf .the nMMt .ittteBPipej|at®i «Buelt}f .1 .<•- * .1 1 1 1 n <i 

tli-'ilihffl religioiyivfyiQhi iMianirfilaJke^iJMBiifeut 

ilailitdeirlawittvJ.thnhi , tba>' angels^, pa^lhht .i^id 

gentle; i dt» i.t^a 4 »ote» 'apoi.'forbear.aai^j.^ilieakswps, 
t, benewtoltooe,- and frWeornal /k>V)(^{ . ai.religioA easpo^d 
to emdJBybut yet fatyiug tha honetic^ und- exerting 
i&teeitf toneiladicatB false doctrine, 'by tbe pW.ctice 
in things uusenn, and anitahiiiag.its awtho- 
'lui^ >by no..otlK» iweapott than the svtordi of' the 
'spirit.. > niche, religion ofl <fcbreMtPnies and supersti- 
itions- entangles ,til^’ simple-hearted,' and gratifies the 
pride of the groat;, it makes devi>tiaw degenerate .into 
idieneas^ and increasing mintess ini»istiiation,.it>tV«ktes 
the nieaaa ’which should snppoa*t tlinsoiwho werk in 
^the rineyard of Heaven. It generates seniplo) lOnd 
sttlf-righteonanest, and luidcrmines the 'finer jfowlties 
of the soldi;' reduces adoration of a Supreme .Being 
to a) system of imitcrialisin and eartldiness, Jt quells 
tliQ BuianKiiiation and growtii of godliness, and, itder- 
ddptis the ceminunications of spirits with the (lod of 
■spirits,, and sulistitutes eartlily objwte and earthly 
■ authorities to rule over the spu’it’.s (Aciviw’a- But tliat 
iparelfpligion which it afi’oets to bo is of an qppwite 
inature;i it is juSt tnd holy, complauent 'and frtc, 
.positing in all its exprefisioiis to unseen thingstj 1 fin* it 
coanea from .the Divine Intelligence “ before, i^hpm 
langda bow, and archangels veil their faces.”. . . /. 

. ifWeiMe. kware..thore is an earthly exaltation' of a 
1 nation which presumes to march side by side tvithjpliire 
TeUgiKbn;; .it .is sumetiincB I’osli^od by heffues ,and 
-tymnts,;'wha,.ifara time, are permitted as. toogrgt^ to 
. Trajilow iniwintonfaiid larbitrarj power; and p^orm 
'so'partL- ill 'gmncL. andnaiyvful lealamitiea; whoi.have 
.rindulg^.BuehiftpprobatMui of wurhUy.gloryythat the 
'(HDcietiss. of'nuin'.havo a|>peaurcid tou'tiiiriyQiiatnidBlt a 
' I cainqpof laariguinary warfare/ which 'thiq^, Imyodonom- 
iiinatediiglDrioua^Mlmti .which. .the ircvdiMtiion «i6 .time 
lihaii pirdved the >stief^ng-Bt«mQi tai tbrisr dtwn&U .and 
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to [the icott£ticnlBi»(iitc>il''<fafi ttoue 
greatness. Thebei > osewite !soiiie> myrtic 

' Miisieb,' a^ 'be iieitnitt^’ etdimbexan^es te gUstify 
‘Pro\<idetoe|3 in'Mt future ages^and'tx^demouitratedo the 
"n#dit obstinate,' tMt' the substtuitifil i^orynof alnation 
'texjKJt teased on ci'uelty'and devabtatiomiofitheiciea- 
■bdres Gbd'lus' pluod'd lijxjn thisieartSi^ theatrei « <•] 
'W'e kiiow thopo have beki abjeot iflattetetij'Who 
'Rtttie ereo4e<l <iHaiN to a iClaudius miO a (Jaligti]ai,ibut 
■ipo^terltyhas iwOnouneedtbein'iniaimousj We iaiDAv 
tha»|>'fallo glory im-pelk;d'€.osar 'to preJIuce iaii«fivil 
"Svaf^ )tft ai’rtv th)i#ie rigaSmst licAtie^, I'to Ijursuenthe 
*Sh£vW(5<ped n>fna'in4 ot‘ iPoinjiwy’siariiay into ftho hbanlj of 
'lAfrictt;. to give a prostitute the Idngdbm of Jfi^pt; 
'abid Mre knoTT' there trei’J Itomaans dei)PaweAiso!!low 
'that 'they termed tins glory ahd einkatian. We 
#l'W»eAibGi’ the great delivevei'b of lloiiWj even ■Ctlrkis, 
'hVdrt’i'cius, llegulus, Bmiiius and Mummiud, trcre 
' regarded with loss liouour than some of the tyrants 
’V^hose hamls weiie dyed with the blodxl of thdir own 
jk'oplo; and we know, that, in the midst of lall'itheir 
' ntettioiiftfl niisories and oppressions, those very dyaunts 
jiKibeted to protect and rov€-re the religion of thebution, 
andpi‘ofo‘«'«cd to be the champions of itsgods^ wliilstithe 
hiai^ned proli38$od to tinee all the tippsiuent natianal 
eSaltatidiiii to a religion 'before whose goda’inunan 
Irehigs wei’e often sacriliced, dnd in.nobedienoe* to 
whose oracles wars were createdi which ddla^eilithe 
•whole' world with the blood of tnan. We ImoW/ there 
hiaVe been- inodom' nations too frnitfull ^of' similar 
' Customs and cOiiduct. There is a natiom, iji fairoar of 
which all blessing sqetns to be tributary; 'it i has’ an 
•ndiviMntlageuUs situation, a fruithd) aoil <aud tentilpsrate 
'oiiinate, an a^eeablis Isooicty, a nmtuah gem^osity, 
"ah' ihinritable Thidustry, qaiok'penptintitai'iw bdunsel, 
•hhroism'inoitimd ^f’noedi, iiieredible<'sUocQ88*iii><Giom' 
"'medcOj'isdrprisiiilg idexterlty in ar^ high[< reputation 
>>ih tb!c iseiidi^s, an aknialblei 'toltnrdti(»ii<ini>iifsli^kn^iand 
•seVedity 'blbncled with'sweetiieisp pdtem^iij > poiure 
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charms us, for it is dear England, famed for honour, 
love and beauty: and yet we must acknowledge it 
Avears a blood-stained garment. An insatiable and 
blind ambition adds kingdom to kingdom, fortress to 
fortress, city to city, province to province, AVhere is 
the true exaltation of the nation? Where is the 
Divine eye? Where may the Divine hand strike 
next? What pitcli of national grandeur can justify 
her pi’omiscuous bloodshedding and indefinite wars? 

There has been much blood s])ilt under the direct 
influence of a false religion; and the mountains of 
Scotia yet appeal to Heaven; and the valleys of 
Switzerland still echo with sighs and groans of the 
thousands Avho fell on that bloody day. Hut what 
name shall Ave give the^'C long and unceasing Avars in 
India? When Englishmen aflect to play the hero in 
these Christian times, and cast globes of fire in the 
air for the d(*struction of a jx'ophi they luwe noA'er 
seen, what religion is it that directs such Avars as 
these? Shall aa^c produce you a list of Egyptians, 
Persians, Assyrians, Greeks and Homans, l^igans, 
Avho Avould scorn to stain their hands in such innocent 
blood? Th(‘n Avhat religion dijvcts these Avars? Ls 
it the religion Ave have attempted to describe? Cer- 
tainly not, for that governs Avilh g(‘ntleness, nego- 
ciates Avith humanity, attacks Avith courage, defends 
Avith resolution, whilst it dis])enses and sc'curcs the 
happiness of all men, and God him'.ell’ beholds it. 

The Son of ^lan has passed over miwy nations avIio 
have offended Ins purity, and he is aj)proaching dear 
llritain. Heaven grant that aax* may, ere it is too 
late, discover the (listinction betAveen true glory and 
false glory, true exaltation and false exaltation, a pure 
religion and one of form and chiv.nlry'; the first is of 
God, the last is of Satan. Finally, j)ure religi<ni 
teaches us our natural equality, that avc are all of the 
same dust, partake of the same miseries, privileges 
and hopes, animates us Avith charity, Avhich is above 
all virtues. Alas, in this important inquiry confusion 
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obscures the brightest triumphs of a nation, and 
stains the laurels of the victor with the blood of the 
innocent. Pure religion will procure unalterable peace 
and unmixed glory, and our only sighs will be for 
that happier world, where “ the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest” — where only 
Avill be found immortal love, 

“ sueli love as spirits feel 

In Avorlds wliose course i« etpiabic and pure; 

No fears to beat away, no strifes to lieal, 

Tlie past unsiglfd for, and tlie future sure; 

« :|c 

With all that is most beauteous imaged tliero 
In happier beauty — more pellucid streams, 

An ampler other, a diviner air. 

And fields iinested with jmrpureal beams — 

Climes which the sun, wdio sheds the brightest ray 
Earth know's, is all uinvorthy to survey/* 

AVc must not forget that there is a religion 
which attempts to force the faith of men; it be- 
came erected a court called the Holy Inquisition 
known as an establishment in tlu* thirteenth century, 
when pt)pery was in the height of its power and ari’o- 
gance. It was set up by the pope and Komish priest- 
hood for the ])urj)ose, as was then stated, of granting 
a formal trial to certain heretics, especially the Albi- 
genses, against Avhom a most tiery persecution Avas 
Avaging. The ptisilivc* <»l)jcct Avas to create an ad- 
ditional element of strength,* and a disguise for 

*In the “ Parliamentary History,** If) James L, 1621, there is a 
petition from the knights, citizens, and hiirgesso, then asscmhhd 
in parliament, containing a remonstrance against popeiy; and in the 
enumeration of the causes of the mischief of jiopiTV, w’e find — 

1 . The vigilancy and ambition of the pojie of Rome. 

2. The devilish positions and doctrines whereon popery is built, 
and taught wdth authority to its followers, f\)r the advancement of 
temporal ends. 

3. The strange confederacy of the princes of the popish religion, 
aiming mainly at the advancement of their**, and the subversion of 
ours, and taking the advantages conducive to that end upon all 
occasions. 

4. The numerous armies raised and maintained at the charge of 
the chief of that clique. 
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of thieiif efforts to 'afr^randiscj the ,pa$>poy)ia^i(4 
uhdcttniilc the* civUipo-vtov; iM4e€id it Viwy 

oohflut»matio» of-<a. Itni^ period lof strategy; for ^ 
eiialbled the idiiwrch of ilojoe.to puihah, pojufls^oite, 
awd dieetroy^ii V'itJiQut the knowk-dge op.’' afesi'atainco 
of the civil power. This awtUI tribwial M'ae not o. 
Hicm acoidewt, hut on indigenous incubutioji from 
the igrent whore<loui «)f C’hvibtoudom. It •nas essen- 
t&d tor tho wilds of a b^steiu of religion which 
in , its .gKifdu.d development exposed the louthboiue 
fcatune'' of tlie great Ixeist; but Ibr this, gigantic 
unprecedented irn '.ponsiblc < ngine, niany a noble 
pmciplc W‘flild liavo Uhh developed; an<l nvmj' 
wei’C the resolute ^ind patLcSit (.'lu’i.stiana wW expuiit<’d 
in di.smal dwig<3on> the eriiiio t'i‘ their presmnption 
in feetiking to deeluwthe truth. The duiujuiuc sjarili 
Avhieh ultimately eivctod tliib detestable court, wai* 
rwulily detected by the aoutc (‘\c of tin* great Ilemyi 
who made nnuiy efforts to eountts’act and subdue 
that destructive combination of jioncr, which was so 
anxiously, hjcrtvi singly, and pei-si'vcnngly amiglit by 
the Vatican. Tridc riid Ihc art dice oi the \aticau 
hiifd excited llichni’d to aetc])t avocation which en- 
giussed even feeling anti power, bu that every s<.>cial 
interest of the people ol ('hrisUaidoui, was i left 

ih The fwaniie gf juk btt-ttnd -t- 1lu ( ji^cc ii^hifru s 

of all C^UrMciulopi — di^'iiu.W in all ikuN ol viup kiui^doui. 

And froi^i caiiHs, hiild’ ro(t^, liuinhli olhr lo ^"our 

fhat we foro^of' and ftarffirro will nKc's'^nflN foll'ti'iK' rt-ty 
drtAgefOU<v f'fP<»ctK belli lo church ai^d rtf , lor — » 

1- Thejwpi’^h reJjt^iori ls u|co»ujKi1iblt >villi onr , ^n.yosrjH’^t of 
tluvr po^^itions, 

‘J. 11 dravdb with it un unuoidable dopendt iica on forcuii 
priiiccs. ^ 

S. Tt (if|)enf4h too w5do a ^p for popukritr, fo nny whe* 
draw too a party. 

4. It ijL and wdl Mx;vq liy tlntsfi ^’^lataj[)ps>. 

If it once fCQt but cormi\aiK it Mill ]ii{ «•' for a ly^era^tloii , it that 
be obtuintd, they inn*'! ba\(' an cfju dit;i , fnnn tlnMice 

io ‘'Uperiorfly, rtncl MnW tlc'Ttr rt***! till 11u*y got a Hubtik^rrfion 

the true ‘religions i 
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aii<3 ovcpy «ctoiblaf*6fe bf i*di‘ 
lifetirty livafit gfadwdlly (Imparting frcbi England* 
He who was •so lately the great conseiwatbi' 
gioUS liberty, ho who had bK«ft king, father arid brbtlier 
of hfe people— he wiio had w*t itp a pure nnd ewri-' 
nent standard, in his own transoc-ndont spirit^ which 
had eoraniwnieated ATound its neal, pni'ity, and imda*-' 
penrlMico— h<“ ■s\hb ba»l Ujdield bis ova\ dear cotUitry 
as a star uiupu ndiable with gloiy hiiih nbovb nil 
human thrones and principalities, ftn* all surrouiwiing' 
nations to hnitato, Was locked in the shop of doath, 
the siknt tenant of the crave* ; y(>s <‘i(>d had i’emovtid 
th^ eaiidh*stick ot nations, and gathered in the rays 
df its l)t*anteons ghny. Alas ! how soon did the thick 
darkness return on the land when Hc-nry, the first 
Plantagenet, of'ascd to breathe. It tvas theii, Mduletho 
spirit of freisloin shpt, that rhe oinissni’iOfi of the 
\'^atican stole out from their hiding jdaces and ]iiourod 
poison into tin* river ot life; they ste])pod silently '(ns 
murdoiv'Ts ste])) and put out the lamps which det»elopc*d 
the earthliness and seUsualit}' of the pricMliood; and 
they eJicited iirinees and kings -vvith tlu'ir countU-ss' sub- 
jects to an occupation of fanaticisim and cruelty. All 
interests and all orders ot society beeami* their victiins, 
fdr they boldly assinned diotatorsliij), leailership, and 
even so^ereignty o\cr tlie nhole dynasties of Europe. 

The coiiduot of Kiehaid was unlikely to repel 
iliib foe to his people; and we regret to say, |il*s 
example ■yviis t(;o nudily followed by the other 
princes of Europe; so that whilst the ascendawt wd 
enterprising portion (»f the people wore engagt-d in 
a -wdld and fniitless wav, the ordinary and le'i^s 
sensitive, the seltish and avaricious, were left to fliQ 
government, fashioning, and influence of the Vatjican. 
Evciy stronghold ivas occnpicil, the swlentary and 
civil talent bf the law Was briliod, and the wry 
genius of the whole people altei’cd. .^Vt such st 
a time ns this did the Vatican erect its tt^ster- 
piece of malignity, its foundation being laid in hell 
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itself, for its works of horror and abomiinaition havii' 
found no pamllel in the history of all ..worldsj 
With the profoundest blasphemy it assumed the 
name of “ The Holy Inquisition/’ 

This awful establishment obtoined the ready ap- 
probation of the magnates of the churcli, and the 
knights and soldiers of the cross ; for it professed to 
punish the sin of heresy, and protect the rights and 
proi)erty of the church. It was a gi*ave in which 
thousands of the lovers of (rod and the freedom of 
his government, sank in unknown and traceless 
oblivion. The treasures of the rich, especially the 
Avcalthy Jews, reiidorod them victims. Even kings and 
princes, and a long list* of learned and warlike Inon 
became its suppliant sufferers. It was the invention 
of Satan, and indispensable for the propagation of the 
dire doctrines of this false religion. It is consistent 
A\ith that faith; and, although the pix'sent time 
denies its open use and its notoriotis exercise, yet we 
who have thought much on this subject, holieve it 
is exercised even now in many parts of Christen- 
dom, and that there are tens r»f thousands of 
Jlomanists Avho look for its open re- establishment, as 
a part of the reneAval of the just power and avseen- 
dancy of the papacy. We need scarcely argiu* against 
a system Avhieh is so cniol and secret, that its very 
ambiguity alarmed even kings and prinees, and 
diffused an abhorrence wliich disri'gardcd its pre- 
tend(*d purpose as unworthy of argument, for they 
saAv men Avearing the dress of peace and love, taking 
away that life Avhich the Creator had given man to 
glorify him in repentance and obedience. 

We dare not attempt any history of the Inquisition, 
because avo consider much detail on the head would 
be incompatible Avith the scope and ol)jc<*t of this Avork. 
We know that an aAvful tribunal, calling itself the 
“ Holy Inquisition,” has existed for several centuries. 


'' See Llorciite’b History, pp. 277, 347, 357. 
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duriii|a;t 'whidaiiitirtic’iits -jitywcffh aid influence have 
caaiaW 'thd’itorture and ’death of some hunt! reds of 
thousands of our fcUow-civaturcs. We nKo. know, 
that this tribunal ha% profoshcd to bo actuated liy a 
lovo of God, and ‘the juHtification of tlie laysterk-a bf 
Chtist, and the doctrines of His church; but that its 
actions have jiroved that it's spirit has l)ecu crUipl, 
ita motives and end venal. This uiriul govermtumt 
has been sustained by popes, cawliuals, and many 
subordinate ecclesiastical officers, and sancjtioaed ajwl 
patronised by kin^s and eanperors of this world. Its 
sjiirit is the spirit of < iehazi. To those oi‘ dur readers 
who Avould wish' to trace tJiis caj] institution froM its 
foundation, and learn its errors, functions, ministers, 
jiecuniaiy rosonroes, etc., Avill apjHvciate the ]« rusal 
of those valuable works of Pliilip of lamboreh, and 
Jean Antoine Llorente. The Littti’ ivas secretary 
of the Inquisition, the former was professor of divinity 
amoiifrst the remoiistrauts. 

The nature of om* subjei't Avil! not pej’init much 
detail; and avc have thou<>ht tliat nu plates or 
illustrations we ha\e f>i\en, nill deimijjstratu ''•'me 
important features of this horrible and demon ineal 
system. We think feiv A\ill doubt, the cruelty of this 
establishment, the lilasphemy of calling’ it holy. 
The history of the Inquisition and its propagation 
in various countrus of Europe, the \ariety of its 
minksters, llte many erimos subject to its inquiry, 
the exti’iiordinaiy manner of prtieeeding against the 
accused, and the list and nature of the punisluueuts, 
would fill many volumes; but our dut\ in this vork 
is to endeavour to account for its ostablhliuieut ; and, 
after furnishing some information as to its j)racliecs, 
leave our I’caders to detei*mine v hether it is of hcaveu 
or hell, and what assurance ne have that it is now 
uunet-'dssaiy fop T’rotestants to use CAcry means 
in thrip power to I’esist the piogicss of principles 
and associations Avhich flourished in those d.ays, 
side by side with scenes of tvoe, when the Jlol} 

Q 
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Inquisition executed its direst inflictions on tUe human 
family. 

We have bofoi'e ex])ressed our liumblo opinion, 
that tlic Holy Inquisition, and all who approved of it, 
were guided by the tempter of Christ and the foe of 
man; and although we are most ready to believe that 
most modern Catholics would repel the veiy idea of 
such an establishment, yet we must tell them, that 
there is a Idinduess which can be bi'ought U])0U them 
by their leaders which would, ere tAvo geuei’atioiis have 
jwssed away, till their heairt with sincere zeal lor and 
(juiescent a])])roYnl of this vciy institution, in its most 
liorrible and impious activity. The silent and stealthy 
progression of the slce})les3 s])irit of Paganism works 
in every element of popen’’, aixl is as the spirit of evil, 
challenging the spirit t»f true religion to teats of 
vigilance; and nought but tlie integrity of Protest* 
autism in the holy liie of Protestants can Avithstand 
the progress of this malicious foe. Pride and lust ai’C 
the spirits Avhich generated this aAvful tribuuid ; and 
the love of ])OA\'er tein])te(l the church to suhverse its 
lioly Amcation, and assume the })riU3tices of butclicry 
and barbarity. We Avill not presume to jnTjudge 
the conclusions, Avhich may bo better draAvn from 
facts; but Ave have said, that some yet ho])e aiul 
yearn for the re-establishment of this drejwlful power; 
and Avlum avc consider for hoAv many ciaituries, aiul 
up to hoAv very recent a period it has existed, avc 
Avould adjure our felhjw-l'rotestants to be faithful 
to the Protestant Church, Avhich is the best security 
and ]>reA'eiitive. 

The degrees of torture fonnally Aised in the Inquisi- 
tion Avere fl\^e, AA'hich AV(*n* inflicted in their turn, and 
are described by Julius (Tarns. “ Know, therefore,” 
says he, “there are five degrees of torture; firstly, 
beingthreatened to betortured ; secondly, being carried 
to the ]>hice of torture ; thirdly, the btri[)ping and bind* 
ing; fom’thly, the being hoisted on the rack; fifthly, 
squassation. This stripping is performed without 
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aaiy tvgard to Inimaiiity; not only to men, but to 
■\voiiion fuid virf^iiis, the most virtuous and chaste (of 
whom they have sometimes many in their prisons), for 
they cause them to he stripped to their shifts; they 
afterwards take off these, then put on them straight 
linen dniwers, and make their arms naked up to their 
shoulders. As to S(iu.‘i.‘*sation, it is thus performed : — 
the prisonc'r has Ids hands bound behind his back 
and weiglits tied to his feet ; he is tlion dr.iwn up on 
high, till his head reaches the pulley; lie i.s kept 
lianging hi this manner for some time, that, by the 
greatn(‘.ss of the weiglit at his feet, all the joints of his 
limbs may b(* dreadfully strc'tehed, and, on a .sudden, 
by the slackening of the roiw.', he is let down ivith a 
jerk, but kept fi'om coming quite* to the ground; by 
which terrible shock his ai*ms and legs are all dis- 
located, whei’cby he is put to the most excruciating 
pain.” 

In the next jiaragcii])!! he gives a more distinct 
exfdanation of this matter, and reckons up three 
degrt'Cs of tortui’o; the lir.st is to terrii\, which com- 
prehends not oidy thivafenings of torture, but the 
being carried to the place of torment, the being 
strijiped and boumi, unles.s .such binding shall happen 
to be too severe and hard, and performed with a twist, 
us is the custom of most judges. Thus it was jirac- 
tised upon a certain physician of Ole/a, who sufieri'd 
more liy being bound than others in the teiy torture; 
sm:h binding may be made equal to the torturt* itst'lf. 
The second (h*gr(*c is to i)ut to the torture, or to 
interrogate by torture. This is done by hoisting a 
])erHon up, and keeping him hanging for a consitleralde 
time. The third tlegrec i.s to torture by squassation, 
which is p»*rfonnod amongst ns by one jerk of the 
rojie ; but if the senate commands that the person be 
well, or severely tortured, they give him two jerks of 
this rcqwi. 

Antouius Drogiis, in his annotations, says that you 
may have the perfect modern practice observed ; that 
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when the senate oi'dcrs, “ Let him bo interrogated by 
torture,” the person is lifted, or hoisted up, and not 
jmt to squas>ation. If the senate order, “ Let him be 
tortured,” he must then undergo the squassation once, 
being first interrogated as he i*' hanging upon the 
rope and engine. If it orders, “ Let him be well 
tortui’ed,” it is understood that he must sufler two 
squassations. If it orders, “Let him bi' sevei'ely 
tortured,” it is understood of three s(|uassations, at 
three difi'erent times, within an hour. If it says, 
“very severely,” it is understood that it must be 
done Avith tAvisting, and AA'eights at the feel ; in this 
case the senate generally expresses the twisting, or 
any other partieular manner Avhieh tliey intend; and 
till* judge m<i> proci'ed to CA'cry sevi'rity short of 
death. Ibit when it says, “ very severely, CAen unto 
death,” then the eriminul’s life is in immediate danger, 
'fhe like method of torture Avas fonnally ])raetised in 
the Inquisition at Toulouse, as apjiears from se\'eral 
places in the book of sentenees. 'flius, folio 67 , at 
the end of the sentence of M’illiam Sicred, jun., Ave 
read, “ Nor Avould he judicially confess concerning the 
afore-iaid, till hcAvas jnit ingaol and hoisted upa little 
on the rope.” And, in folio Idl, Ave read that 
William CaAnilderii, after a considerable time, reA’oked 
Avhat he had before confessed, <5aA'ingthat he confessed 
nothing concerning heresy, but Avliat Avas forced from 
him by the violence of torment. ..Vnd, finally, in folio 
L‘i2, in the sentence of Friar Bernard Deliciosi, of the 
order of minors, amongst other things, this Avas 
imputed to him as a crime, that he justified those that 
wi're a]>[)ivhended for heivsy, and condemnid for it, 
and ordered to perpetual iinjirisonment and other 
jmnishments ; and that though th -y were true Catho- 
lics, they had confessed heresy for themselAes and 
others tlirough the violence of their torments, and 
were unjustly condemned. 

The author of the history of tin* Inquisition at Goa 
tells us, that the foiture nowj practised in th*' I’oifu- 
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guesc Inquisition is exceedingly cruel. He says, “ In 
the mouths of November and December, I heard every 
day, in the morning, the cries and groans of those that 
were put to the qu(‘Stion, which is so very cruel, that 
I have seen several, of both sexes, ever after lame.” 
In this tribunal they i-egard neither sex. nor age, nor 
condition of person; but all, without dlstuiction, are 
tortured, when it is for the interest of this tribunal. 
The method of torturing, and the* degree of torture, 
now used in the Sj)auisii In()uisition, will be well 
undei’stood from the history of Isaac Orobio, a Jew, 
and doctor of ph}Mc, who was accused to the Inquisi- 
tion of being a .b'w by a certain !Moo)‘, his .servant, 
who had, by his ordi'r, before thi.s, b(‘en whipped for 
thieving; and, four years after this, Orobio was again 
accused by a certain enemy of his, of another fact, 
which would have proved him a dew; but he obstin- 
ately denied that h<‘ Avas one. The author says, I 
Avill here give the account of his torture, as 1 had it 
from his own mouth. After three A\liole yars, AA’liich 
he had been in gaol, and several examinations, and 
th(* discoV(‘ry of crimes to him of Avhich he Ava.s 
accused, in order to Ids confession, and his constant 
denial of them, he Avas at length caiTied out of gaol, 
and, through scA’eral turnings, brought to the place 
of his torture. This aa'os toAvards the CA'cning. It 
AViis a large underground room, arched, and the AA’alls 
coA'cred Avith black hanging. The candlesticks aa'ci'c 
fastened to the Avail, ami the Avhole room enlightened 
Avith them. At one end of it there was an enclosed 
])lace, Avhich seemed to him as the A'cry mansion of 
death — eA'erything appearing so terrible and aAvful. 
Here the inquisitor again admonished him to confess 
the truth ludbre his torments began; he ansAvered he 
had confess(‘d the truth, avIicu tlu* inquisitor graA’ely 
protested, that since he Avas so obstinate as to suffer 
the torture, the holy olHce Avould be innocent if he 
should shed his blood, or he should even expire in his 
tonnents. AVhen he had said this, they put on him 
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a linen garment, and drew it so close on each side, as 
almost squeezed him to death. When he was almost 
dying, they slackened, at once, the sides of the gar- 
ment ; and, after he began to breathe again, the 
sudden alteration put him to the most grievous 
anguish. When he had overcome this torture, the 
same admonition was repeated, that he would confess 
the truth, in order to prevent further torture. As 
he persisted in his denial, they tied his thumbs so 
very tight with small cords, as made their extremities 
greatly swell, and caused the blood to spurt out from 
under the nails. After this, he was placed Avith his 
back against the wall, and fixed upon a little bench. 
Into the wall were fastened little iron pulleys, through 
which rojies were drawn, and tied round his body in 
several places, especially his arms and legs. The 
executioner, drawing these ropes with great violence, 
fastened his body Avith them to the wall, so that his 
hands and feet, and especially his feet and toes, being 
bound so tightly, put him to the most exquisite pain, 
and seemed to him just as though ho had been dis- 
solving in flames. In the midst of these torments, 
the torturer, on a sudden, droAv the bench from under 
him, so that the miserable Avretch hung by the cords, 
without anything to support him, and, by the Aveight 
of his body, droAv the knots still tighter. After this 
a new kind of torture succeeded. There Avas an instru- 
ment like a small ladder, made of tAvo upright pieces 
of wood, and five cross ones, sharpened on the front 
edge ; this the torturer placed overagainst, and, by a 
certain proper motion, struck it Avith great violence 
against, both his shins, so tliat he received upon each 
of them at once five violent strokes, Avhich put him to 
such intolerable agony, that he fainted aAvay. After 
this, the torturer tied ropes about Orobio’s Avrists, 
and then jmt tliose ropes across his own back, which 
was covered Avith leather, to prevent him hurting 
himself; then, falling backAvards, and putting his feet 
up against the wall, he drew them Avith all his might. 
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till they cut through Orohio’s flesh, even to the very 
bone; and this torture was repeated thrice, the ropes 
being tied about his ai’ms, about the distance of two 
finger’s breadth from the former wound, and drawn 
with the same violence. But it happened that, as the 
ropes were being drauui the second time, they slid 
into the first wound, Avhich caused so great an cft'usion 
of blood, that he seemed to be dying. Upon this the 
physician and surgeon, who are always ready, wei’c 
sent for, out of a neighbouring apartment, to ask 
their advice whether the torture could be continued 
without danger of death, lest the ecclesiastical judge 
should be gxiilty of an irregularity^ if the criminal 
should die in liis torments. They, wlio were far from 
being enemies to Oro]>io, answered, th.at he had 
strength enough to endure the rest of the toi’ture, 
and hereby ])reserved him from having tlie tortures 
he had already endured repeated on him, because bis 
sentence was, that he should sufler them fill at one 
time, one after another, so tliat if at any time they 
are forced to leave off through fear of death, all the 
tortures, even those ali*eady suflTered, must be succes- 
sively inflicted, to satisfy the sentence. Uj)on this, 
the tortui’e was repeated the tliii’d time, and then it 
was ended. AVhereupon he was bound up in his own 
clothes and carried back to his ])rison — and scarcely 
healed of his wounds in seventy days. And, inas- 
much as he made lU) confession under his torture, he 
was condemned, not as one convicted, but sus]>ected 
of Judaism, to wear, for two whole years, the infamous 
habit called Sanhenito ; and, after that tenn, perpetual 
banishment from the kingdom of Seville. 

Emestus Eremundus Erisius, in his history of the 
Low Countries’ disturbances, gives us an account from 
Gonsalvius of another kind of torture. There is a 
wooden bench which they call the wooden horse, 
made hollow like a trough, so as to contain a man 
lying on his back at full length, about the middle of 
of which there is a round bar laid across, upon which 
the back of the person is placed, so that he lies upon 
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the bar, instead of being let into the bottom of the 
trough; with his feet much higher than his head. As 
he is lying in this manner his arms, thighs, and shins, 
are tied round with small cords or strings, which 
being drawn with screws at proper distances from 
each other cut him to the very bones, so as to be no 
longer discerned; besides this, the torturer throws 
over his niouth and nostrils a thin cloth, so that he is 
scarce able to breathe, and in the meanwhile a small 
stream of water like a thread, not drop by drop falls 
from on high, upon the mouth of the persons lying in 
this miserable condition, and so easily sinks down the 
thin cloth to the bottom of his throat; that there is no 
])ossibiIity of breathing, his mouth being stopped 
with water and his nostrils with the cloth, so that 
the poor wretch is in the same agonies as persons 
ready to die and breathing out their last. When 
this cloth is drawn out of his throat that he may 
answer to the questions, it is all wet with water and 
blood, and is like pulling his bowels through his 
nioutli. 

Thei’C is also another kind of torture peculiar to 
this tribunal, which they call the tire torture ; they 
order a large iron chafing dish, full of lighted char- 
coal to be brought ir. and held ch^se to the soles of the 
tortured ]>orson’s feet, wdiich are greased over with 
lard, St) that the heat of the fira pierces through them. 
This is the inquisition by tortuiv, when thei*e is only 
half full proof of their crime. However tonnents are 
sometimes inflicted upon persons condemned to death 
us ti punishment preceding that of death. Of this we 
have a remarkable instance, in the case of William 
I^ithgow, an EngJbshmaa^ who as he relates, in his 
travels was taken up as a spy in Malaga, a city in 
Spain, and was exposed to the most ci’uel torments 
upon the w’ooden horse. Hut when nothing could be 
extorted from him he was delivered to the Inquisition 
as a heretic; Ijeeausehis journal abounded with blas- 
phemies against tiie pope and virgin Mary. AVhen 
he confessed himself a Protestant lK;fore the inquisitor. 
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of fifteen from her fatiier’s house, at mklnif^ht, 
under the charge of heresy, hy Don Francisco Tor-- 
rejon, an inquisitor of Saragossa. She was detained 
in concubinage there eighteen mouths, and escaped 
when the French anny, in the war of the succession, 
in 1706, sacked and pillaged that den of iniquity aiul 
crutdty. The French officers made prize of the bcau- 
titul women found there, and carried them along with 
them. Madame Faulcaut, for she married the J^’rench 
officer who liberated her, relates that, when she was 
bi’ought into the Inquisition, she ex])ected nothing 
but death in the most teiTific form. She was, hoAv- 
ever, surprised at being ]>laced in a “ noble room, 
Aveil furnished, and an excellent bed in it.” Here she 
Avas alternately coaxetl and terrified by the female 
housekeeper. In ordei* to dispose her to aceejit of 
Torrejon’s cml)rae(‘S, she coiidneted her into the 
torture-iXKJin, and assured her that the torture of the 
“ diy-pan” aAA'aited her if she did not gratify the* holjf 
inquisitor’s desires. ’I'he “ dry-jMUi and gi'adual lire ” 
arc for those who o])])os(.‘ the holi/ father’s Avill and 
pleasure. They are put naked aiul aliv(' into tiu* }»an, 
and, the coA'or of it being locked, the executioner first 
puts a small fire, and gradually augments it, till the 
body is reduced to ashc''. Thus tutored and terrified, 
she “ forgot the guide of her youth,” and became one 
of the mistresses of Hon Franei^eo. After some 
months she aa’us placed in a cell along AAUth Donna 
Ijconora, another of his Aietims, avIio gave her tlie 
following account: “When any of the //o/y father.s luis 
a mind for any of us ladies, the hoUhekee])er comes 
for her at nine o’clock, and conveys hei* to his a])art.- 
ment; but, as they have so many, the turn comes 
may be, once in a mouth. If any one hapiK-'iis to bo 
pregnant, slie is removed into a better chamber, and 
sees no one till she is delivcnsl. The child is taken 
away, and we know not Avliat is dune witli it. Jf any 
one happens to he troublesome, she is bitterly chus> 
tisod, so that Ave live in continual fear. 1 have been 
six years in the Inquisition, and Avas fourteen years 
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(Jd whew the familiars took me from my father’s 
hou^-; and I have had one child. We ore, at present, 
ftfty-two ladies, b«t 1 have known as many as seventy 
throe; and the thn>e coloui’s of our clothes are the 
distinguishing tok(‘ns of the three holy fathers. The 
red silk helongs to Don Francisco, the blue to Don 
(Ttuenvro, and the green to Don Aliago. We lose eveiy 
y<‘!ir seven or I'ight of our number, but we do not 
know tv'hore they are sent; but, at the same time,' 
others are eoiistantly being add(‘d. Our continual 
torment is, to think that, wlien the hoi}' fathers are 
tired of one, theij pitf h<*r fo death ; for they will never 
run tile hazjird of their infamy being discovered, by 
suffering anv of ns to leave the house; so, though we 
cannot o|)])ose their commands, and therefore commit 
so ninny (>nonniti( s, yot we .still pray to God and hiH 
bi*"^s((l Mother to forgive us, since it is against our 
Avills, and to preserve us from +hc most cruel deaths, 
in this liousc, that ve are guilty of them.” 

Such aiv iunongst the dn-adful ami fiend-like occu* 
])ation.s and practieis of the chief ser\'ant.s of popery, 
when that imposture is in power. expect sonic 

may pronounce our statements exaggerated; but, we 
regret to say, our feeble ])en could not pourtray one 
hundredth part of the foul, deba'-iiig aud inhuman 
practices of our falUm nature, to Avhich the systimi of 
popery furiiiislies a shield and curtain. admit 

that some of sueh practice', cannot be the acts of any 
religioni-'ls, nor ho avoAved by any hierarchy, hoAvcver 
fahnlous and pagan, yet Ave bclicAe that popery 
jq»proves of ail systems of torture and inquisition, and 
that the secivsy a\ ith AA'hich it permits its administra- 
tions laiables its incarnate oflicers to indulge every slu 
Avhich degrades man. O Avomeii of England, Ave 
IxASeech you to use your SAVeet and loA’cly intiueuce— . 
against that imiiosture Avhich yearns especially for 
your stnik' and ajqn'OAal; let your heuignant iutelli- 
genre and example bi* on the side of truth, and lot 
your silvei* voices proclaim your adherence to God 
and your country. 
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Remember the records of the Holy Inquisition have 
proved that innocent girls, who have been seduced at 
confession to take the veil, have afterwards been (by 
the intrigues of abbesses and other familiars) brought 
before the secret Inquisition, under some pi’etended 
chai’gt* of hereby, and, of course, detained in that den 
of whoredom and murd(*r; and, when beauty has 
faded and health has sunk under the weight of anguish 
and woe, their lives have been suddenly concluded by 
some retined piec(' of barbarit}-, and their poor bodies 
hidd(‘n away, Avhilst their relatives {ind fi'iends have 
not dared to make enquiries for them. 

At present —mark these words — we say at pres(mt, 
you may worship God according to llis Word, and 
free from the dictate's of the Avorks of the Fathers. 
At present, you and your offs])viii«;, your loved and 
loving children, may surround }’on and kneel Avith 
you at the altar of the ti'ne God. .Vt jn’esent, your 
daughters may groAv in age and bt'anty, and confess 
to the God of their li\'es tliose* sins whicli no mortal 
ear should hear —sins of the eye, siiis of the searching 
eye, that mystic inlet to the brain; and th(*y may ask 
all their sins to be blotted out Avith the righteous hand 
of heaven, as though they had ncA'er sinned. Fathers, 
mothers, countrymen, and loA^ers, stand nj) and praise 
God that you and 1 and all that hav(“ sinned may be 
forgiven Avithont the int(‘rvention or knowledge of 
man. Thiidc of the degradation Avhieh poj)ery casts 
upon man. and, occasionally, on lovely Avoman. To 
err is mortal; to forgiA’e, divine: then AAdience this 
hydra-headed monster — confeshifm* -auricidar confes- 
sion — this Avily iin eiition of popery. In the confessional 
the thrones of kings have been undermined, t murders 
have been rendered untraceable, husbands have been 
violently torn from their families and put to death; 
Avhilst Avives and daughters have been seduced to 

^ Appendix, No. XXII. 

t Komaiiists affirm that, in some ca^'CS, it is ])roper and lawful to 
communicate what is stated at confession, especially if it relates to 
the Koman Church (ret* f’anoim. do Pa?n). 
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disobedience by men calling themselves holy.* This is 
but the partial .system of the slavery of popery. By 
this system of espionage, in the confessional, secrets 
of miiiister.s of State have been explored, kings have 
been dethroned and secretly destroyed, f traitors have 
been bon), sin has made its iirst impress on the sweet 
mind of woman in her ai’dcnt cai’ly days. Tlie flower 
of yoxith has been blighted by the }>estifcrous breatli 
of fonl-moiitlied monsters who knew the confidings of 
enthusiastic woman, tlu; progression of sin, and the 
channels of the mind of y outh. J Come forth, ye ino)i- 
sters, fi'om tliose graves your bodies have polluted, 
give back to tliose lovely daughters of Spain that 
eheerfulnes.s, that health, that innocence, that liope, 
which, in one jiolluting moment, you tore away with 
the talons of yxiur insatiable lusts. Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, whore arc some of your sunny children of 
beauty wlio fell into the greedy jaws — into the meshes 
and dreadful aby.ss of the great boredom of popery. 
A modern writer sa} “ .Vuricular confe.'sion, like 
purgatory§ nas an invention to keep the ])coj)le in 
subjection to the jiriesthood ; and many are the awful 
ooiKsecpiences of the system (see Stephens’s I’opi'iy, 
p. 16G). Of Erin’s daughtei's, how many thousands 

* A])i)ciuli.v, No. XX] II. 

f All Europe belli \cs tliut tlic Holy Inquisition demanded tlie 
life of Don C'ailos, ilio son of Dliilip 11., ami that tlic* infatuated 
jiapist handed him over to their po^Mr. He vas jmt to death liy 
slow jioison, u’liich gradually destroyed his blood. The physician 
employed was Olivares; but soiiio have said that tlie final and most 
deadly poison wah administered by the ])ekned tutor of his childhood 
in the sacramental wafer (sec Lloreiite’s Hist. p.4t)7). See Louis 
Cabroa’s Hist, of Philip 11.; also AVatsoii’s History of the Life of 
Carlos, and Do Thou, \ol.ii. b ‘1o, and Llorente's History of tlui 
Inquisition, wherein all the horrible detail of this masterpiece of 
murder and fanaticism is fully set out. This latter work gives the 
trials, tortures and deaths of many hundreds of noble, rich, beautiful 
and learned persons, uhose li’ves and conduct attracted tlie malice 
of th(* papal council; and we would strongly recommend tlie perusal 
of Llorenie and the more extensive work of the judicious Limborch. 

X TurbiTville’s Roman Catechism says, if there is any part of the 
sins withheld by the party lonfesang, he lies to the Holy Ghost. 

^ Appendix, No. XXIA'. 
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afc yearly sinkitig into the immoral hnd ini^Tttotlp 
toils of Komauism. Albion’s dan "liters, why 66 
f»iddy. Vain, and unstispieions? You, even yon, may 
one day be taken from your happy homes into fast- 
nesses of Avild enthusiasm, and thenre to jiollutin* 
sin, where the stron" arm ol* your braAX fathers 
and brothers may never reach, ^^’e concede to you 
that mere llomanisiu has palpable barbarity and 
blasphemy marked on it'' forehead, snUicic’ivtly to 
warn the inexperienced, but tlie modern scrjient, 
Ti*actarianism, may deceive you and rob a"ou of hojie 
and jieacc. l)o not dandle Avith this neAv model o( 
paganism, or it AA ill seize }ou and dart aAvay Avith 
you into the pit of d(*''trnclion. It may call itself 
tractariaiiism or any /'W, but it is anotlier ally of 
popery, Ave.iring a mask, and, if you AVMtch its track, 
its proorchs, and its associates, you Avill not hfiA^e 
much doubt Avhere its denis. \\ e Avonld especially 
Avarn our countiyimn against the sudden though ap- 
palxmtly hearty denniu-iations against liopory, recently 
made bj home of the chief dignitaries of the Protestant 
Church — Protestantism reqnirts s-)und and laithlul 
friends, not .sleeping AvaiAler'-. At present, it cAen 
Avarmly denies its jiarentage and birth-place; but 
AAaitch it Avh( n it s( it-, prey, and you niiiy discern 
it stealing along to the ii ’(Iciae of the Mother of 
Harlots! As the tigress pioudly takes her i>r( y to 
her den, so do the tractarian prie-ts take tluir Aoung 
prosel^ tcb to lioine, to the f<‘et of their master. Con- 
sider the foAA'l.-r; he hides afar ofl’, and jiLices singing 
birds Avith beautiful pliunagt', around, to allure the 
happy, giddy songsters, Avbos'' frefnlom Paupts them 
CA'i'tyAA'liere. But list — one joins in the sung of the 
hireling birds; a little Avhile he hops about hetAA^c'en 
freedom’s Avide o.xpatise, and the dark naiTOAV Cell 
of alaA’’ery — (jlicc* more his gallant note j)lays in the 
neighlwuring Avood, companion Avith the breeze, and 
breaks upon the arched form of heaA'en’s lugli throne. 
How near to slaveiy and dt^ath he little thinks ! The 
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imprisoned songstei’s emulate each other to allure him. 
In the trance of their enchantments he steps with heed- 
less gait, and forgets the caution of freedom’s children. 
0 see, the hidden fowler moves on apace — hark, the 
net has fallen, and the child of freedom is locked in the 
arms of shivery and death. Tractarianists arc these 
hireling birds Avho chant false lays, Avdiich sound of 
liberty, but lead to slavt'ry and death. The }'Oung 
jiroselyte of traetariauisiin is the little bird entrapped 
by the cruel fowler. 1'heii ye Avho may chant the notes 
of the freedom of the gos]»el, give no car to the A'oicc of 
the Avorks of the h’uthcfs, hoAi'cA^er charmingly this 
lately reviA’od delusion may sound, for it is but man 
(our fallen nature), once more struggling for the \ an- 
tage ground Avith (lod. It is earth again defying 
heuAvn. It is the meek mission of popery. It is 
treason against t,}uoen \'ictoria, and rebellion Avhisjier- 
ing to loyal hearts. It is an old-fashioned decej)tion 
dressed up in ucAvrags. It is Avicked Cain AA'atching 
for the moment to strike the murderous bloAv upon 
his unsuspicious brothei*. 

ITe will no longer tiddn-ss the fair and hwely ladies 
of England. We must turn to the truly dangerous 
foes of I’rotestantisui — those Avho have forgotten the 
mission they undertook- those Avho liaAa* created all 
the mischieis, and ha\'e been unfaithi'ul to their (ireat 
Master— haA'e denied thi'ir ibistcr, and an* tmibitious 
again to crucify the holy desus; those Avho hai’c re- 
ceived their hire, but haAX* deserted their duty I Who 
arc AA'e reiu'oaching? They are to be found amongst 
the disciples of C'hrist, Avhilst they are denying Him. 
They beiir the name of I’rotc.stant clergymen but are 
Papists — they are the children of Ignatius Loyola, 
bearing poi.sou and poiguards to destroy the spiiit 
and heart of Protestantism, d hey atfect a sublime 
reverence for the Avorks of the fathers, Avhilst they 
insult God and his St>n Jesus. They direct th^ eye 
of faith to the Avorks of men in preference to the 
Avorks and Word of God. It is no ansAver to say their 
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churches are proprietary; for the tractarian priests 
obtained possession of the pulpits of Protestantism, 
and the confidence of the congregations, in the guise 
and by the solemn adjurations of Protestant priests. 
They are now feeding on the glebe of Protestantism, 
and watching for an occasion to avowtheextent of their 
rebellion. They are the unfaithful priests who still rest 
under the protection of that Church which they are daily 
insulting, and against whose prosperity they are ever 
conniving. 

0 stay, remember the priests of Baal — false shep- 
herds, stay, for yc may ruin some — lull thousands of 
souls into the sleep of death — but know, for all these 
things you will be brought to judgment. Your vanity 
and puerility may exceed the apparent indignation of 
your fellow-creatures, but God and your country pro- 
nounce you guilty — ^guilty of the mood-guiltiness of 
the precious souls of men ! Yes, those very men for 
whom you are pledged to be accountable. Is this 
language ofiensivo? Dare any man, understanding 
your conduct, speak less plainly? If he dare, he is 
a flatterer, or is already smitten with the pestiferous 
plague of the Mother of Harlots ! 

Once more listen! Your fellow-countrjnnen call 
to you to return to your first love, and give up this 
harlotry— this mummery — this form and fashion — so 
insulting to the transcendant nature of Spirit. 0, go 
not out of this quickly passing world, chargeable with 
the loss of thousands of souls entrusted to your care, 
lest you may, through all eternity, bear in your once 
religious and loyal hearts that dreadful anguish which 
will bum in the spirits of those who have . insulted 
“ Him ” who is “ mighty to save.” 

Return ! Return I And you may yet be forgiven by 
your injured queen, and be loved and honored by 
England’s grateful people, and at last stand before 
God your Maker as faithful stewards, and receive frmu 
His kind forgiving hand the crown to be for ever worn 
by the true soldier of the cross. 
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No. I. — Mbdical Lore. 

Forehal, in his Notes to the various Travels, gives a description of 
three kinds of leprosy. It appears, by Dr. Mason Good, that a 
variety of recipes were collected from the u<»o of fruits, plants, and 
roots, from which the first principles of medicine were deduced ; but 
that, even amongst the comparatively advanced nations, such as the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, there were no physicians ; but the custom 
was, to expose the sick in public places, that those who passed by 
might be induced to communicate the proccs*^cs or medicine which 
had been useful to them in eimilar case«». In process of time, patients 
were taken to the temple*^, not only as placets of public resort, but 
in the expectation of assistance from the god of the temple. Tlie 
temple of Serapis was often resorted to for that purpose by the 
Egyptians, and that of jE&culapius by the Greeks. Thu-* the matter 
very gradually came into the hands of the priest**, who at length 
obt^ed vast information, by tending the various cases brought to 
their respective temples. The priest^., or rather the lower class of 
them, kept a register in the temple of all cabe-^, and the rnnedies 
applied. The cures were necessarily \ er^ numj , and the glory was 
given to the god to whom the temph* might b(' dedicated. Hero- 
dotus says, there were physicians for •-eparate parts of the body — 
for the eye, the oar, the teeth, the stomach, etc. It is generally 
agreed that the Egyptian pnestb were tlie fir^t to bring into a 
system the loose facts which fomitr ages had collected. 

It is thought by some wtIUts, not, perhajis, without reason, that 
the worship of iEsculapiu^t, the god of phy«ic, under the form of a 
serpent, was derived from some tradition concerning this animal, 
that the sight of it made the bruised whole. 


No. II. — Supremacy and Infallibility. 

For a detailed account of these subjects, see App. No. IV. 


No. III. — Adrian’s Bull. 

Adrian, servant of the servants of God, to his son in Christ Jesus, 
Henry, King of England. 

Sends Greeting, and Apostolical Benediction. The desire your 
Magnificence expresses to advance the glory of your name on earth, 
and to obtain in heaven the price of eternal happiness, deserves, no 

R 
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doubt, great commendations. As a good Oatholio Frinee, fou are 
verjr careful to enlarge the borders of the Church ; to spread the know*' 
liedge of the truth among the barbarous and the ignorant ; and to 
{duck up vice by the roots in the field of the Lord t^-^and in order to 
this you apply to us for countenanos and direction. Wc arc confident, 
therefore* that by the blessing of the Almighty* your undertaking will 
be crowned with a success suitable to the noble motive which sets you 
u{x>ii it; for vvhatevor is taken in hand from a principle of Faith and 
Religion, never fails to succeed. It is certain, as you j ourself acknow- 
ledge, that Ireland, as well as all other islands which have the hap- 
piness to be enlightened by the Sun of Righteousness, and have 
submitted to the doctrines of Christianity, are unquestionably St. 
Peter’s right, and belong to the jurisdiction of the Roman Church. 
We judge, therefore, after maturely considering the enterprise you 
propose to us, that it will be proper to settle in that island, colonics 
of the faithful who may be well pleasing to God. You have advertised 
us, most dear son in Christ, of your design of an expedition into 
Ireland, to subject the island to just laws, and to root out vice which 
has long fiourished there. You promised to pay us out of every house, 
and to maintain the rights of the Church without the least detriment 
or diminution. Upon which promise, giving a ready ear to your 
request, We consent and allow that you make a descent in that iamd, 
to enlarge the bounds of the C’hurch, to check the progress of immo- 
rality, to reform the manners of the natives, and to promote the 
growth of virtue and the Cliristian religion. We exhort you to do 
whatsoever you think proper to advance the honour of God and the 
salvation of the people, whom wc charge to submit to your jurisdic- 
tion, and own you for their sovereign lord : provided always, that the 
rights of the Church are inviolably preserved, and the Peter-pence 
duly paid. If, therefore, you tiiink fit to put your design in execution, 
labour above all things to improve the inhabitants of the island in 
virtue. Use both your own, and the eudea.vours of such as you shall 
judge worthy to be employed in this work ; that the Church of God be 
enriched more and mure, that religion fiourish in the country, and that 
the things lending to the honour of God and salvation of souls be in 
such manner disposed as may entitle you to an eternal reward in 
heaven^ and an immortal fame on earth. 


No. IV. — Ecclksiartical Supremac y. 

The whole superstructure of popery, as Moody justly says, is 
founded on the assumption, tliat St. Peter was the first Ixishop of 
Home ; that he was invested with supreme and infallible authority ; 
and that the popes arc his successors by Divine appointment. But 
before the pope’s claim of being the successor of St. Peter can be 
established, it must be proved that St. Peter was the first diocesan 
bishop of Rome, that he lived and died there, and bequeathed his 
authority and infallibility to the pope. In the New Testament are 
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Iwo catholic epistles iiTritteii hy St. Pet^ ; yet not one wcxd of 
is found in either of them. Now if, upon examination, the papal 
eaptoemacy bo found insupportable by historical evidence, eii^ev 
saored or profane, then the ^manist has nothing more than a mere 
conjecture or vaguo report for the foundation of his faith. 

Arehbishop Usher says of the pope's supremacy, Upon this one 
point the Romanists do hazard their whole cause, acknowledging 
the standing or falling of their church absolutely to depend there* 
upon ”~( Preface to Speech on the Oath of Supremacy). Bishop 
Miorton says, the supremacy is “the chief arch, and, as we may 
eay, the highest pinnacle of their liomish temple, the beginning and 
the end of our controversies, the pillar and foundation of the Romish 
Church'* (Prot. Appeal, lib. v.). Professor DodwcU sajss, ‘‘ To this 
one arc reduced all the disputes between us.'' 

We know that Peter founded many churches, and could it be 
proved that the Church of Rome was one of them, winch has never 
been done, yet the Roman pontiff could no more claim to be “ The 
successor of the blessed Peter, prince of the Apostles, and the vicar 
of Jesus Christ," than the bishops of the other churches founded 
by St. Peter. 

Let us inquire whether there be any historical testimony that 
St.Pet( 3 r was the first diocesan bishop of Rome. It is certain, that no 
intimation of this is to be found in any of the wnters of the first 
three centuries; and if they are silent respecting Peter's Roman 
Jfipiecopate, it never can be established from the fabrications of a 
later period but uJihough we find no testimony Jbr it we htxve some 
Oigainet it. 

^ Iremcus, who gives a of twelve successive Roman bishops, says, 
** The Church of Romo was jointly founded by the two Apostles, 
Peter and Paul ; when the two Apostle-^ had thus jointly founded it, 
they jointly delivered the episcopate of the newly founded society to 
Linus" (Cien. adv. Hser. lib. in. c. 5). The testimony of Irenmus is 
of so great antiquity, that it demands particular attention : the work 
against heresies just quoted was published a.d. 175, or between 
seventy and eighty years after the death of Ht. John. Linus, not 
Petw, is here mentioned as the first bishop of Rome. lreua>us, in 
his list of Roman bishojis, places Linus as the first. Yet the 
Romanists jiretend, upon the authoiity of the Fathers, that St. Peter 
was the first Bishop of Rome. The ancient author of the “ Apostolic 
Constitutions," which Whiston defended as the genuine writings of 
the Apostles, also gives a list of the jirimitive bishops of Rome, and 
tnanios Linus us tlie first ; lie says, “ Linus was consecrated the first 
bishop of the Roman Church," adding, “ not by Peter but by Paul" 
(Oonstit* Apost. lib. vii. c.46). This latter clause is evidently in* 
tended bp eountcract on opinion which prevailed, that Peter was 
present at Linus's consecration, and which the writer knew had no 
evidence to support it. Had Peter been at Rome at this period, he 
would mdoubti^y have been present at so important a ceremony : 
his name, in the above quotation from Irenams, is probably an inter- 
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^latbh y for 4the first book onlf mi /this Author is fnchv 0:!ttaiii in ibfe 
'Ori^al Greek, of the rest im hare* only m berburtos LatSh 
vemoa. i > > ■ vi i i. 

.>We beg^ to obserro ^at Linus's eonsecration ds not here spoke^ 
of as an tascertiuned fiiot ; the first bishop might haAre been iClenjent 
or CirtuBt or Oven some individual whose name is not recorded;*^ 
daring that period of horrid persecution, the most awfiil coufusioh 
inttst have prevailed; and many records undoubtedly perished . 
Eusebius liimself, who became bishop of Cmsoroa, a..d.>315^ es^- 
presdiy owns, tliat it was not agreed among the learned in Ida da$r, 
who were the first seven bishops of Rome, and that there was great 
uncertainty as to the succession of bishops in most of the ancient 
seest it api^ears, then, that the uncertainty which exists now existed 
nlcme than one thousand five hundred y€^s ago. 

The observations of Duchesne, the historian of the king of Fratace, 
on this subjecti may bo considered important, as he was a papist. 

It is very difficult to say who have been the immediate BucoOssOfs 
of St. Peter, seeing that the greatest and most ancient writers of 
the church speak of it difiercntly. Tertullian, Jerome in some 
places, and many of the Latins, place Clement after him, and make 
Clement second. Irenaus, on tlie other hand, Eusebius, Optatus, 
and some others, unanimously testify, that Linus, his disciple nnd 
coadjutor, succeeded him.” 

If the Romanists ore in doubt as to the seroml link of tlie papal 
BUcoeBsion, what evidence have they of the first ? for three centuDes 
rolled away befere a word was written respecting M. Peter’s Roman 
episcopate. We are, therefore, surpriw'd to find it asserted in the 
writings of Jerome and others, that St. Peter Vv^a» hislio]) of liomc 
five and h\cnty }cars, parlicalarlv as thih is irreconcilable witii tlte 
history of the Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s Epistles ! Indeed, 
the whole affair, no fur as tradition goes, is shrouded in oliscurity. 
T'hose profound scholars, Scaliger, Salmasius, and Frederick Span- 
heim, as well as 80 ^'eral other learned men, have denied that 
St. Peter ever was at Rome ; and of course the onus prolandi lids 
with the papists to prove the affirmative, a point that has hithertp 
baffied their mo^t refined ingenuity to accomplish, and ever will, for 
both sacred and profane history are against them. 

Scaliger, W’ho wo*? esteemed tlie most learned man of his gge, 
says, As for the coming of Peter to Rome, his Roman 'episcopate 
of twenty-five year**, and his final martyrdom at Rome, no man. 
who^e head can boast a gntin of ctmtnion mnCt will bi’liove a sii^lc 
ayllablc** (Scidig. in Johan xviii. 31). 

That the mprmacn of the Roman pontiff was unknown at tkc 
begMning of the fourth century, may be inferred from tlie ibllowing 
qudtatkm from St. Jerome UbicunquC fuurit episcopUs, 
]^mw, sive Engabii, sive Oonstautinopoli, sivo Hhegii, sive Alet- 
andriee, Btve Thanis, ejnsdem fnerifti,ojuwlem cot sacerdotii; potcutia 
divitiarum, ct ]>auperUti8 Immilitat, >vel sublimiorom vel inferiorem 
; icaetdrum omnes apoitoloriim »udcel»sorEf5 mint.” 
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•iiierj iip«r^5. '(ad Evagi*.) ** Wherever there is a ^bii^Dp, be it at 
*Rjtmic, tat Eagabhim^' at CenstaTitinoplei or^at Rhe^fimj ati Alex- 
andria, or at Tlianis, he is of the same worth and of the same 
prtesthood; the power of wealth and the lowliness of poverfy render 
Hot' a bishop high or low; for idl of them are sticeessors <Df the 
Apo^tldss.*' Daring the first six centuries^ no church belieTekl^ the 
hishdp of •Rbme to be universal bishop, and no pope claimed suoh'a 
pre-eminence ; and this is evident from the fact, that in the' first 
General* Council, held at Nice in 325, summoned by the emperor, 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch were declared to have, accord- 
ing^ to custom, the same authority over the churches subordinate to 
rtliem, that the bishops of Rome had over those that lay about that city ; 
and that, in the sixtli century, when John, the bishop of Constanti- 
nople, assumed to himsidf the title of Universal Bishop, Pelagius IF. 
and Gregory I., both bishops of Rome, protested against him. 

It must, however, be remarked upon the quotation just given from 
St* Jerome, that the apostles — as apostles — have no successors at 
all ? this is allowed even by Bellarmine : — “ Bishops do not properly 
succeed the apostles, because the apostles were not ordinary, but 
extrabrdinary, and, us it wt re, delegate pastors, who have no suq- 
cessors. Bish<ij)s have no ])art of the true apostolic authority,'* etc. 

' I now proceed to show, from the Holy Sciipturos, that we* liave 
no reason to hclii've that St. Peter ever was at Rome ; that he 
certainly never was invested with a supremacy over the other 
apostles ; and tiiat, if he ever visited the imperinl capital, he did uot 
beoomo its diocesan bishop. Thi'ee years atter St. Ihufs conversion 
wc find him at Jmioalem (Gtd. i. 18): lie W'as there also when 
Herod died; and he was present at the Council t>f Jerusalem, as 
tins assembly is generally denouiinatotl. 

' Whoa St. Paul penned liis epistle to the Romans, St. Peter must 
have resided among tliein about ‘‘ixteen years, if h(* became their bishop 
A.flrf 44^ the period generally fixed by the papists. But, if the 
Roman Christians had been so long under the instructions of this dis- 
tingUished apostle, and which were still continued to them, is it 
probable that St. Paul would have sent them an epiatle, seeing this 
‘cbult!ch was so well provided for, and having many others to engage 
his attention ? Yet, he says, “ For I long to see you, that I may 
impai^t unto you some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be estab- 
lished” (Rom* u 11). “And I m3i5ejf also am per-^uaded of you, 
«iy brethren, that also are full of goodness, filled with all knoiv- 
ledge, able olso to admonish one another. Nevertheless, brethren, 
I have writhm the more boldly unto , you in .«'ome feoit, as putting 
yout in mind* because of the grace that is given lo me of God” 
(Rom* XV. 14, 15). St.Pnul here tells his Christian brethren at Rome, 
that they w^ere able to admonish one another ;** yet*, nevertheless, 
he will “ put them in mind,” 6tc. ; language not tOj be reooncited 
. with St. Peter’s presence among them. The aposUe speaks of thoir 
.ability to admonish, but n^ing of St. Peter’a« 

<<In the ' last lehapter of this epistle, St. Paul sedds sitluta}K»is to 
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md. 11 ;^ of the luembei^s of the chtitdi, ootomettoittg trith ftrisdlla 4i!nd 
Acjuila, his “ fellow-helpers in Christ Jesus,” but does ilbt mentiOtt’ 
Peter, which he certainly would have done had Peter been at Rothe. 
Peter's commission was to instruct his Jewish brethren scattbted 
abroad ; and this required him to travel, which was whdily incorfi- 
si«stent with his assuming the episcopal office at Rome. lA Acts 
xviii. 2, we read, ‘‘ And found a certain Jew named Aquila, botn in 
Pontus, lately come from Italy with his wife Priscilla ; (because that 
Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart from Rome :) and catnO 
unto them." St. Peter, then, was not at Rome during the reign of 
Claudius. 

Nor have we a word respecting him when St. Paul arrived at 
Rome ; for he says, At my first answer no man stood with me, 
but all men forsook me: I pray (lod that it may not be laid to their 
charge" (2 Tim. iv. 16). It was the custom of the Romans, whch 
a person was tried for any crime, to permit his friends to be ^rresent, 
to encourage and assist him ; this St. Peter would have done had life 
been there. From Acts xxviii. 15, it appears the Roman Christians 
came to meet him ‘‘ as far as Appii Forum, and The three taverns 
but when they perceived they were in danger of suffering with the 
apostle, having no desire to wear the crown of martyrdom, they 
forsook him. St. Paul’s prayer in the pa'^sage just quoted, intimates 
that their sin was great : he, therefore, implores for them the Divine 
forgiveness. Had St. Peter been at Rome, he would have enter- 
tained St. Paul at his house; but in the sixteenth verse, it is said, 
** Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
him ;" and at the twenty-third vt*rse, we find he was in a lodging. 
“ There came many to him unto his lodging." Not a word of Peter; 
the circuin&taiiccs of the narrative demonstrate that this apostle was 
not at Rome at the time they took place ; nor when the second 
epistle to Timothy, just quoted, was penned. The apostle’s course 
was then nearly finished, and he concludes this. Ins Iasi epistle, in 
the following words : — ** Eubulus greet eth thee, and Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. The Lord Jesus Christ 
be with thy spirit. Grace be with you. Amen.^’ In this saluta- 
tion, not a word about Feter ; yet Linus is mentioned. 

Was Peter at Rome when Paul wrote his epistle to the Colossians? 
If the Romanist should dare to say Yes, the reader may refute liife 
lie by turning to the fouith chapter of that epistle, ver. 10. and 11. 
‘'Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner snluteth you, and Marcus, and 
Jesus, which is called Justus, who are of the circumcision. These 
only are my felloiv-workcrs unto the kingdom of God, which have 
been a comfort unto me.*' Observe this epistle was written from 
Rome, A.D. 64, about two years before the fleath of St. Peter. 

In short, we defy the Romanist to adduce a single verse from the 
New Testament that even implies that St. Peter was ever at Rcm\e. 

Let us next consider that passage in the Gospel by St. Matthew, 
which the Romanists advance to prove, that St. Peter was iirt^ested 
with the supremacy, etc. Matt. xvi. 16. “ TlioU Oft Peter, Ond Upon 
this rock 1 will build my church," etc. 
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. . Wet WJt attach inuch importance to tlie authority of the fathers^ 
fpr tlie. papists have not only corrupted the text of the genuine 
fathers, but have also foibricated s})arious treatises, and published 
them as their genuine works. Dr. James has proved, that no lese 
than 187 treatises have been forged by the papists, mid attempted 
to be palmed on the world as the genuine works of ancient writers 
(see Lathbury*6 State of Popery and Jesuitism in England). But in 
spite of these corruptions, it is easy to show, with respect to the 
above passage in Matthew’s Gospel, that the primitive fathers never 
imagined, as the pa])ists do, that our Lord meant that his church 
was to be built on Peter and liis pretended successors, and not on 
himself. Take the following quotation from St. Augustine : — 

Super banc petram confessus es, super mcipsum Filiuiu Dei vivi, 
ssdiiicabo eedesiam mcam. Super me scdilicabo, non super tc” 
(De Verbis Dom. Berm. 13). “ Upon this rock which thou hast 

confessed, upon myself the son of the living God, I will build my 
church. 1 will build thee upon myself, and not myself on thee.’* 
St. Augustine again says, that the church in this world is shaken with 
divers temptations, as with showers, floods, and tempests, yet faileth 
not because it is built upon the Rock (Petra), from whence Peter 
took his name. The Rock is not called Petra from Peter, but Peter 
is called from petva the rock ; as Christ is not so called from Chris- 
tian, but Christian from Christ. Therefore, said the I^ord, upon 
this Rock 1 will build my church, because Peter had said, Thou art 
Christ the son of the living God. Upon this Rock which thou hast 
confessed, will 1 build ray church . For Christ himself was the Rock, 
on which foundation Peter himself was built. “ For other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ ” (Tract. 
124 in Johan). 

Granville Sharpe observes, that the flr&t term in the text, petros 
or Peter, signifies only a stone, and that it, therefore, repreaeuls one 
out of a multitude of l)elic\crs; and that the second term, or 
rock, is the title often applied to the Supreme Heiug in Scripture, 
and, therefore, not ap\)licablc to any mere man. He adds, that 
whatever was the language in which our Lord spoke to his disciples, 
the Greek record is our authoritative instruct or. Hales aLo sa^s, 
tliat our Lord referred to himself as the Rock. Lightfoot considers 
that the words couceruing the rock arc from Isa. xxviii. 1C, which 
cau only be interpreted of Christ. 

If wc tuni to the Greek Testament wc shall find that the word 
mrpa is employed to signify a rock. See Luke \i. 48; viii. C, 13; 
Rev. vi. 15, IC ; Matt. vii. 24, 25 ; Rom. ix. 33; 1 Cor. x. 4. In 
the New Testament jrfTpos is only used as the surname of Sinu'on ; 
for the word is employed to signify a stone. In Greek authors, 
while TTfrpa always signifies a rock, or a massive portion of a rock, 
mrpos is sinqjy a stone, equivalent to \i6os. This distinction is 
made by Parkhiu*st and Schrovelius. In Erucsti’s edition of Homer, 
thetre are twenty-four relbrcnces to tlie word ir^rpa in the index ; m 
all the passages referred to, it signifies a rod\ But in Horn. Iliad, 
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1 ?. ‘2<70,«ar 41.3 , .S?84i w. 288, iseipbs BigHcfieg a stem®/ itlarown tbyr tiie 
hand. In Pindar, in the Argonautics df Apdllohius Rhodims^ aild 
Hesiod, the same distiDction is Tecognised^ K our Lord hAd intended 
the person of Peter for the rodk., a learned divine has rcinaiiked,i>iie 
would have 'expressed it plainly, &v ci nirfia tiii 4m tro*. Thou artfa 
arook^ and on the^ will I build. ' i ' 

li must farther bo obaervod, that the quest ion wMcjIi led to Petea’s 
' answer uas put to all the apostles; he, therefore, must he considerSd 
ius antworiug for all; and if Peter was a fouiKlaliont-fitome, it .is 
, evident, from £ph. ii. £>(), that all tho apostles and ail the >prophbts 
too wcic equally foiindiilion-‘atonc‘». So sajfc* tWdina) CuFfi, in has 
treatise Catholic^ Concordia, lib.ii. 0.18. 

It Ims now been shewn, tliat ue have no historical evidence for 
St Peter’s Ronniu cjnscopate ; that tlic (jarly fathers knew nothiiig 
of it; that according to them, Idnus or Cieincnl, nbt Peter, was the 
first Li'lio]! of Rome ; that the ancient author of the Apostolic 
ConstitutioiiB,” Faj's, that Linus was consecrated, not by JPtter, hut 
hy FukI; that, according to bjusebius and olheis, it is not agreed 
v'ho were the first scrca bii-liops ot Rome ; that S(‘aliger, and otlirr 
leimed men, havo denied that St, Peter over was at Rome,^and that 
the preteniled primacy of tho hishop of Roim' was unkndwn in the 
days of‘ St. Jerome. It hab aNo been sbonn, that the Holy Scrip- 
tures gi\e not the least hint that St. looter ever visited the Roincui 
capital, or that he e\er v.a^ imcFtod w’ith tho primacy; that 
St. Peter commi^^iun as an apostle was iiiccinpatible with his 
beiiig a resident bishoj) ; that liib name is not to be found among 
the Falutabion^ in the la^t chapter of the Roman*' ; th.*d, he was not 
at Rome in the reieii of ( laiuliu^', ncr there, w’lien St. Paul arrived, 
to assist him ut hih fii'-^t an>wvr ; that tlu*ixj is not a word respecting 
Peter in any of the epistles that St. Paul wTole from Rome* daring 
his confinement ; that wdicii ho wtoIo hia epistle to the C’oloHsians, 
Aristaiehiis, Mnneu^, and Jesus were iiis (?///^ fellow-workers ; that 
the gospel of the cirruniciFion uas given to Peter, which would lead 
him to toivel in search of hi& ^-eutterod bnthren ; that his pneecnee 
at Rome u as not iieed»‘d, \\herc St. Paul, with hib fellowdK'lpcrs, 
wci’c so eminently successful ne to uin over to the faith some of 
C'apFar’fc household. It has also heen shewn, that the texts produced 
by the church of Rome to ].rovc St. Pc ter’s supivmacy do not piw«<i<, 
bnt have a very difieix'ut moaning ; tliat, even according to issf. Augus- 
tine*, the ‘‘ Hbck/’ in ^datt. xvj. 18, iw C//risl and not Feftrj We, 
therefore, ]jGrccivc that the claims of the pope arc contrary to the 
Written wold of Clod, anil that the pa])i8t has nothing noiOire Ihan^^ure 
conjeoffcne or vmjm r 4 sport for the Jbtnulntion of hw faith 4 < 

Xo. V. — COI\SWTC'IIO\S op Cj.AltteXDO'N. ' ' » ' ‘ 

1. If any dispute si ikU arise conw'uing the a(lv/ows0n< «ndr pre- 
sentation of cliurehr*s, between laymen, or Ix'twcen ceclosiasticR and 
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4ii)n]i0n^ ^dtween ecclesiastics, let it be tried and deternained in 
i'die ciourt bfoiiEtlord the king. 

> Ecclnsmstids arraigned and aconsed of any matter, being sam- 
>tticttxed by the king’s justiciary, shall come into his court, to answer 
•theroi odnoeming that which it shall appear to the king’s court is 
cognizable there ; and shall an<%wer in the ecclesiastical court con- 
cemlhg that which it slioU appear is cognizable there ; so that the 
king’s justiciary shall send to the court of holy church, to sec in 
what maimer the cau«^e shall be tried tlierc ; and if an ecclesiastic 
shall be convicted, or confe«5s his crime, the church ought not any 
l6ngcr to give him protection. 

3. It is unlawful for archbishops, bishops, and any dignified 
dergymen of the realm, to go cut of the realm without the king’s 
license ; and if they shall go, they shall, if it so please the king, give 
aceurity that they will not, either in going, staying, or returning, 
procsurC any evil or d«anger to the king or to the kingdom. 

» 4. Persons excommunicated ought not to give any security by 
way of deposit, or take any oath, but only find security and pledge 
to stand to the judgment of the church, in order to absolution. 

5. No tenant in chief of the king, nor any of the officers of his 
household, or of lus demesne, shall he excommunicate, nor shall the 
lands of any of them be put under an interdict, unless application 
shall first have been made to our loid the king, if he he in the king- 
dom, or, if he he out of the kingdom, to hi*^ justiciary, that he may 
do right concerning such ])erson ; and in such manner, as that what 
shall belong to the king’s court shall be there determined, and what 
shall belong to the ecclesiastical court ‘'hall be sent tliither, that it 
may there he determined. 

6. Concerning appeals, if any shall ari^e, they ought to proceed 
from the archdeacon to the bishop, and from the bishop to the arch- 
bishop ! and, if the archbishop shall fail in doing justice, the cause 
shall at last he brought to our lord the king, that, by his precept, 
the dispute may be determined in the archbi^^hoji’s court ; so that it 
ought not to proceed any further without the consent of our lord 
the king. 

7. If thciv* shall arise any dispute bei'ween an ecclesiastic and a 
la}*maa, or between a layman and an ecclesiastic, about any tene- 
ment, W’hich the ecclesiastic pretends to bo held in firank almoigne, 
and the layman pretends to be a lay fee, it shall be determined 
bbfore the king’s chief justice, by the trial of tw'elvc lawful men, 
whether the tenement belongs to frank almoigne, or is a lay fee ; 
and if it be found to be frank almoigne, then it shall he pleaded in 
the ecclesiastical court ; but if a lay fee, then in the king’s court ; 
unless both parties shall claim to hold of the same bishop or baron ; 
but if both shall claim to hold the said fee under the same bishop or 
baron, the plea shall be in hi^ court, provided that, by reason of 
such trial, the party who wras first seized shall not lose his seisin, 
tiU it shall have been finally determined by the plea. 
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)Si ( Wbosoevel* i$ of any city* or caatlo, or borough, or demesne* 
or manor, of our lord the king, if he shall be cited by the arohdieacon 
or bishop for any ofPenoc, and shall refuse to answer to such citation, 
it is allowable to put him under an interdict ; but he ought not tQ> 
be excommunicated before the king’s chief officer of the town bo 
applied to, that he may, by due course of law, compel him to answer 
accordingly ; and if the king’s officer shall fail therein, such officer 
shall be at the mercy of our lord the king, and then the bishop may 
compel the person accused by ecclesiastical justice. 

9. Pleas of debt, whether they he due by faith solemnly pledged, 
or without faith so pledged, belong to the king’s judicature. 

10. When an archbishopric, or bishoi)ric, or abbey, or priory, of 
royal foundation, shall he vacant, it ought to be in the hands of our 
lord the king, and he shall receive all the rents and issues thereof, 
as of his demesne ; and when that church is to be supplied, our lord 
the king ought to send for the principal clergy of that church, and 
the election ought to l)c made in the king’s chajjel, with the assent 
of our lord tlie king, and the advice of such of tlie prelates of tlie 
kingdom as he shall call for that jiurpose; and the person elect 
shall there do homage and fealty to our lord the king, as his lusgc 
lord of life, limb, and worldly honour (saving his order), before he 
lie consecrated. 


No. VI. — Absoi^ution. 

This subject has created much \itui)eration and contention amongst 
the churches of tlie world. The broad distinction seems to lie 
between the Romish Church and the High IVotestant Church of 
England. For the simple observations here intended, it will not 
djBstrable to notice the dissensions in tlie ]n'eseut English Protestant 
Church. 

From the best examination we have been able to make, we under- 
stand the Romish Church to allege, that Absolution, or the power 
of absolving sins, is a grace resident in every Catholic ])ric8t ; and 
that such absolution may be granted or sold at any moment, and 
this without regard to the will and word of God, or the state of the 
heart of the ajijilicant. We are aware that such a general power as 
this is denied by many ; but the history of this church, and its con- 
stant practice, ])rove that the priests arc, and liave ever been, in 
the habit of seUing absolution, cither to enrich tlieinsdves, or the 
general coffers of their church. 

The Church of England holds a doctrine bearing the same name, 
but widely different in its nature. The great authority for absolu« 
tion under the English Church is to be found in Samuel xiL HI : 
** And David said unto Nathan, 1 have sinned against the Eord. 
And Nathan said unto David, The Lord also hath put away tliy 
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'thb^MdedAribig to tho fojral peiritent^ th^ Ood was willing to 
put away»tho sin* Wfcen tmly repented of. « 

is the sitople doctrine of the Pi<otestant Ohxirch, ib$t peni^ 
tende^and confession are necessary to obtain absolution or forgive- 
ness of sitty 'such confession and pcnitehce being towards God and 
not to man. The sins of the truly repentant are washed away by 
the blood of Christ, as though they had never been 5 and this is the 
only tafue absolution, being wii)ed out of tiie book of remermbrance 
by God’s own hand. 


No. Vll. — Schism. 

'^That there may Ini no hcbism in the body,** 1 Corinthians, 
xii. 25, The words Schism and Ilcrc'^y have created as many disputes * 
ns the word Church ; and there have been many \iolcnt arguments foC 
many hundreds of 5 ^ ears, and almost innumerable books have been 
written, concerning +he‘'e w’ords. Thi^ disjmte was at a great height 
when tho separation of the Reformed Church from the Romish took 
place. This is a cliargo which the Church of England, scarcely free 
from the charge her«-clf, never failed to bring against all that separate 
from her. But it is ob‘^(Tvable, that such controversies have done 
little good — ^tlicse disputes have produced no result — ^liecause they 
were needless ; and even yet the meaning of the words Schism and 
Heresy has never been settled. The Roman Catholic defines schism 
to be a separation from the Church of Rome, and the Reformed 
Church deems it to consist in a se])aration from the Church of 
England : thus they stumble on the threshold. It is not a separa- 
tion from a church, hut a separation in a church. The wwds cf 
St. Paul to the Chureh of Corinth arc— “ 1 beseech you, brethren, 
by tho name of the Lord Jesus, that ye all sjieak the same thing, 
and that there he no schism among you’* (the original w ord is ax^erfAu), 
The word Heresy has been strangely distorted for many centuries, as 
if it meant ciToncous opinions — opinions contraiy to the faitli de- 
livered to the saints ; and tliis has been made a pretext for destroy* 
ing cities, depopulating countries, and shedding seas of blood ; 
although this word has not the least reference to opinions right or 
wrong. It simply means, divisions into pailies in a religious com- 
munity; and wherever it occurs in Sciipturc. it is so evident. In 
the 1 st of Corinthians, 11 th chapter, St. Paul says— “I hear that 
there are schisms [wicwvjr.] among you, and I partly behevcit,** verso 
18 ; and at verse 19, “ for there must be heresies anioi^ you, that 
they, which ore approved among you, nmy be made manifest.'** As 
if he had said, the wisdom of God permits it so to be for this end, 
for the clear manifestolioii of those whose heturts are right with 
him/* A contrary argument has been raised by some, from the 
words of St. Peter, the 1 st verse of whose 2 d Epistle aay 8 M«< There 
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dtsU ibe Jlmong yo^ falise teadiexts, *whiO will bring 
herasies> denying the liord that bought thGoo;/’ cx^ntend ithat 
this only metna they will bring in, ncca^on,. destructive piirties 
Op^seots, who deny the Lord that bought them.” < So it is reiideifed 
in the common French translation ; and two eminent biblical authd*^ 
tities, Adam Clarke and Heny, give the same interpretation.* tStidh 
sects now swarm in tl»e Christian world. We have said thus mneh 
on these words, though we know they may be regarded as merely 
critical ; and wo are willing to take that portion given in tliesermOn 
on tlie mount, Blessed are the poacc^nmkerE.” * , 

SoJiim, schimut fonnedfrom cr^icrfui, cleft, hssurCy from (rp(iC«ay to 
cut. in the general, signifies diviision or separation ; Imt it is chiefly 
used ill speaking of separations happening through ciiversifcy of 
opinions among people of the same religion and faith. 

Thus wc say the scliisni of the Ten Trilx's of Israel from the Two 
Tribes of Judah and Benjamin, the schism of the Persians from the 
Turks and Mahouimedans, etc. Among ecclesiastical authors, the 
great schism of the West is that which happen od in the times of 
Urban VI, and Clement \ II., who were both advanced io the paipai^ 
at Iho same time, the hitter i'C‘>iding at Avignon in France* and the 
formcor at Rome, which tlnkltHl the churdi for forty or fifty years; 
the cause of Clement being ('a-j)oused l),y Fiance oud Sptdn. Scot* 
land, Sicily, and Cyprus, while tlic rest of Europe ncknowledgad 
Urban, to be the true vicar of Clirist ; and was, at length, ended by 
the election of Mui’tin V. at the Council of Consianoo, bummoned 
to meet in the year 1414. 

Tine Romanists number thirtf/*f<jur schisms in their church : they 
bestow the name English Schism ou the reformation of religion in 
this kingdom. Tho«'e of the Chun*h of England agam apply the 
term Schism to tlie sepamtion of the Nonconformists, viz., tlie 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, who contend for fi further 
rafonnation. > 

Some call the separation of the Protestants from the Church of 
Rome a passive schism, because that church cut them otf from her 
eommunion. \ 

The word Srliism is used in Sciipture in an indifferent sense ; and, 
therefore, the lawfuliieibb or unlawfulm^ss of it is entirely to* he 
determined liy circumstanccF. In our own language, indeed, common 
use has aflix<‘d to the tenn an idea of guilt and reproach ; but, in 
this sense, there can be no such thing as schism, except in oases 
whore there is an obligation to Unity and conununion : so that, x in 
order to dkdine the nature of it justly, wc must find out some centre 
of union which is common to all Clwistians. > . f r 

Thin must be either uniformity of sentiment in matters of spedtv* 
lative belief, or in external inodes of Worship and discipline, w'bioli, 
in the nature of things, is impossible ; or, if it be unreasonable to 
expect either of these, the only centre < rf unity that remains is 
charky and muibaal forbeoranoe, notwithstanding lesyev diffimnoect 
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to* all the neoassaafy pf^ncil^ad ^crf G^ittiaa 
fiafli, *aaiid t^e ptofessicxa of Chnstkitiity is pioved^to be eiticare by a 
tQgvdBfr and TUrtoOus'life* However n'ctmeroue the dii^noes t^t 
kibsist amobg* Christiana, as long mutual eh$afity is ^reserred; 
thore/cimiot be the guilt of ’schism. Alienation of affection, ai&d<a 
turbulent cacCoinmunicating spirit, ore the essence' of schism, sAd 
not mere dMerenco of opinion ; not the list of different 'ceremonies; 
or of no ceremonies at all, or joining ourselves to any particular 
religious Communion; for, according to St, Paul — who in several 
passages blames lb(' Corinthians for divisions, or schisms, among 
thamsolves in the same community — this crime may be committed 
where there is no separation fiom a particiilar ehureh ; and^ conte-* 
qucpily, they Ibat diffc'r uncharitably, whether they belong all to one, 
or form distinct worsliipping assemblies (and they alone), arc 
schisnintics. 

Mr. Locke, when writing on this subject, sets out with remark^ 
ing, that men of different religious cannot be either heretics -or 
BclYismatics to one another. We are to inquire, therefore, says he, 
what men are of the same religion ; concerning which, it is manifest 
that those who have one and tlie same rule of faith and worship are 
of the sahfio religion, and these who have not the same rule of feith 
and worship are not of the «amc religion ; and those who have not the 
same rule of faith and worship are of religions. For &mce 

all things which belong to that religion are contained in tliat ruio, 
It follows, neeo.sBarily, that tliosc who agree in one rule arc of on^ 
and the same religion, and r/o vejHt. Thus Turks and Christians 
are of ditb*rent religions; because these take the Holy Scriptures to 
be the rule of their religion ; and those, the Koran, And, for the 
same reason, tlioio may be ditfei*ent religions even amongst Chris- 
tians. The Papists and the liutherans, though both of them 'profess 
faith in Christ, and are, therefore, ealled Cihristions, yet are not both 
of the same religion, h(*cau«e thesf* acknowledge nothing but the 
Holy IBcriptures to be the rule and foundation of the religion ; those 
take in, also, traditions and the decrees of popes, and of all those 
together make the rule of their religion. And thus the Christians of 
St. John (as they are called), and the Cliristians of Genm’'fl, are of 
different religions ; because these, also, take only the Scriptures ; and 
those; wo know not what traditions for the rule of their religion^ 

Ihite being settled, it follows. fii*st, that Heresy is a separation 
made in ecclesiastical communion betw^een men of tho samcifeligion, 
Ibr sotPe opinions noway contained in the rule itself t and, secondly, 
tbUt amongst those who acknowledge nothing but the Holy SoTip-^ 
turcs to be their rule of faitli< heresy is a separation made in their 
Ghriatian communion, ibr opinions not contained in the express 
words of Scripture* Now this separation may be made in a two-^ 
fitld manner. ‘ * 

1st. When the greater part, or (by the magistrate’s patronage) 
stronger part, of the chitrch separates itself feom otheiru, by 
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exdttdmg them out of her e6tnmttiiioiii because tiiey tril! riot preim 
the» belief of ecrtam opinions whidti ore to be forind in^the 
express words of Scripture. For it is not the paucity* of those tMt 
im sdparatsd^ mr the authority of theiYuagistmtc^ thrit cantoake 
atiy man gv^ty of heresy* But he onlyis a herbtib who dividOs the 
church into paitsi introduces names and marks of distinotiori;aiid 
voluntarily nukes a separation because of such opinions. i 

2nd* When any one separates himself from tiie churdix bebause 
that churoh does not publicly proftiss some certain opinions which 
the Holy Scriptures do not expressly teadi. 

Both these are heretics ; because they err in fundamenttdsi hnd 
they err obstinately against knowledge. For when they have deter^ 
mined the Holy Serijitures to be the only foundation of faith, they, 
nevertheless, lay down certain propositions as fundomentul which are 
not in the Scripture ; and becanse others will not acknowledge these 
additional opinions of theirs, nor build upon them as if they were 
necessary and fundamental, they, therefore, make a separation in the 
church, either by withdrawing themselves from the others, or expel- 
ling the others from them. Nor does it signify anything for them 
to say that their confessions and symbols are agreeable to Scripture, 
and to the analogy of faith ; for if they be conceived in the express 
words of Scripture there can be no question about them^ because 
these are acknowledged by all Chnstians to be of divine inspiration, 
and therefore fundamental. But if they say that the articles 'which 
they require to be professed are consequences deduced from the 
Scripture, it is, undoubtedly, well done of them to believe and 
profess such things as seem unto them agreeable to the rule of 
faith j but it would be very ill done to obtrude those things upon 
others, unto whom they do not seem to be the indubitable doctrines 
of Scripture. And to make a separation for such things as these, 
which neither are, nor can be, fundamental, is to become heretics. 
Fqr I do not think there is any man arrived to that degree of mad«- 
ness, Bn that lie dare give out his con'^equcnces and interpretations 
of (Scripture as divine inspirations, and compare the articl^ of faith 
that he has framed according to his own hincy with the authority of 
Scripture. I know there are some propositions so evidently agtee- 
able to ScTHiture, that nobody can deny them to be drawn &om 
hence; but about those, therefore, there can be no differ4nice. 
This only I say, that however clearly we may think this or the other 
doctrine to be deduced fbom Scripture, we ought not, therefore, to 
impose it upon others, as a necessary article of &.ith, unless we 
woiidd be ioontent, also, that other doctrines should be imposed upoa 
us in the same manner. 

Thus muoh ooncetning Heresy, which word, in commem toe; js 
applied only to the doctrinal pert of religion. Schism is a orimt 
near akin to it ; for both these wcMrds seem to mo to signify ao^ 
ill-grounded separation in ecclesiastical comcmnioti, made about 
things not neceseory* But since use, which is the supreme law hi 
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matiwrs of language, lias determined that h^r46y ralaites to ermu ia 
faiths and achiatn tu tJiose in toarship or dkcipim^ wd must consider 
tbem under that distinction. 

Schism, then, for the same reasons that have already been alleged, 
is nothing else but a separation made in the cornmuoion ef ^the 
c)uLreb» upon account of some divine worship or eoolesiastical dises- 
pline, that is not any necessary part of it. Now nothing iia>«ciBihip 
or discipline con be necessary to Christian comrnunion hut what 
Christ, our legislator, or the Apostles^ by indication of the Holy 
Spirit, have commanded in express words. 

In fine, he that denies not anything that the Holy Scriptures 
teach in express words, nor makes a separation upon occasion of 
anything that is not manifestly contained in the sacr^ text^ however 
he vHMy be nick-named by any sect of Christians, and declared by 
some, or all of them, to be utterly void of true Christianity, yet, 
indeed, and in trutli, this man cannot be either a heroic, or a 
sehismatie .'— m Toleration, 


No. \nill. — ^TiiE Chijrch. 

We should here make some observations on the derivation and 
scriptural senses of chvrch, in contrast to the fidse interpretations 
and uses of this important word. Saint Cyiirian says, “Where- 
soever two or three believers are met together, there is a church.** 
And when Saint Paul, writing to Philemon, mentions, “The church, 
which was in liis house,** it would imply that a family maybe termed 
the churdi. Several of tlios(» whom God hath called out of the 
world (so the original word signifies), uniting together, formed a 
church, as the church of Jerusdem. But, after the day of Pente- 
cost, it cannot be supjioscd that they continued to meet in one place 
especially, as they had not any large place, nor would they have 
been permitted to build one, owing to the jealousy and suspiciem of 
the Govmiment as to their object. The first time St. Paul uses 
the word churcli, is in his preface to the Corinthians, thus — “ Paul, 
called to be an a|30stle of Jesus Christ, unto the church of God, 
which is in Corinth.** The meaning of which word is fixed by the 
words following, namely, “ To them that arc sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, with nil that in every place call upon the name ci Jesus Christ 
our Lord, both yours and ours so that this letter was not ad- 
dressed to the Christians at Corinth only, but was a kind of circular 
letter to all the churches in the neighbourhood ; for in the inscrip- 
tions he says, “ Unto the church of God which is in Corintb, with 
all toe saints that are in all Adiaia.” 'There he plainly includes all 
toe churches, or Christian congregations, which were in the whdfet 
provinee. But sometimes the word chtrch is used in scripture in a 
stiU more extensh'e meaning, os including all the Christian congre- 
gations that are upon the * face of the earth. In this sense our 
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litntgy ixlopts 'irheoa it saya, Let us pray foi* the mrhole aiuteiixf • 
Chsiet’s church, militant here on earth and in tbia senise Saint* 
Paul tiaes it, when he exhorts the elders of* Ephesus ** to feed the . 
church of God, which he has purchased with his own blood*'. (Acts i 
xz. 28), meaning the Catholic or universal church, that is* bIX * 
Ohristmns under Heaven. The Church of God sre those who have 
one spirit animating them ; one hope reviving themt, and that hope 
full of immortality ; one Lord leading tlicm* for they sit in heaycnly ' 
places with Christ Josus ; one faith living in their souls ; while thciy 
say with Saint Paul, the life which I now live, 1 live by faith in thd 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for ane «; acknow*i 
lodging one baptism, ns the outward sign of inward grace ; and as 
the appointment of God, one God and Father of all, pervading all, 
and ^ing Heaven and earth. We boldly say, this account is con^ 
sistent with the Thirl y-nine Articles, though the nineteenth includes 
rather more than the apostle's words, Ilie Latin translation has 
these words, coetm credentiitm^ a congregation of believers ; plainly 
showing that by faithful men. the compilers meant men endued with 
living faith. The Church of England defines the church to be that 
body of men in England in whom there is one spirit, one hope, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, and one God, the Father of all; and 
then it adds, ** in ‘which the pure ■word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments duly administered.” It would be needless to dispute op 
defend the additional words, though, it is pe'pceived, that the 
apostle's words would admit some within the Catholic church, which' 
these words exclude. The Church of ilomc is clearly excluded ; 
seeing therein neither is Ihe pure w ord of God preached, nor tlm 
sacraments duly administered. The Homan Catholic describes tho 
church to be the congregation of the faithful, that profess the true 
faith, and arc obedient to the pope ; ■whilst some explain the church 
as an assembly of persons united by the profession of the same 
Christian faith, and the participation of the same sucrameuis. 
Bellannine, and the Romish divines, to this definition add* ** under the 
same pope— sovereign pontiff, and vicar of Jesus Christ on earth” | 
in which circumstance it is that the Romish and reformed notion of 
church differ. Amelotte, and othcr.««, make a visible head, or chief, 
essential to a church ; accordingly, among the Catholics, the pope^ 
in England, the king — are respectively allowed heads of the churdi. 
Bishop Hoadly sets aside the notion of a visible head : Christ alonis 
accor^ng to him, is Head of the church, which position he has 
maintained, with great address, in a celebrated sermon before King 
George L on these words — “ My kingdom is not of this world,” 
and in the several vindications thereof Most of the Dissenters 
from established churches assume this as a principle, as may be seen 
by Towgood’s Justification of Dissent, in answer to Mr. White; and in 
many other books, written in defence of the Nonconformists. Borne* 
times we consider church in a more extensive sense, and divide it 
into several branches. The church militant is the assembly of the 
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faithfiti oil eartli 5 the churcbi triumphaut, that of tlic faithfdljiireariy in 
gloryr To thosfc the Catholics add the ohtnroh patient, which, 
aofOrding to their doctrine is that of ih6 faitbftil in purgatory. 
The term eceicsia (iKi^r^ina^) synonymous with our church, is used in 
tile Greek and Latin jirofane authors for any kind of public as^m- 
bly, and even for the place where the asscunbly is held. The sacred 
and ecclesiastical writers sometimes, also, use it in the same sense ; 
but, ordinarily, they restrain the term to the Christians, as the term, 
synagogue, which origitinlly signifies nearly the sonic thing, is ia 
like manner restraiiU'd to the Jews. Thus, in the Ntw Tcbtiunciit, 
the (ircek eKKktia-ta i.ignitie.s almost always either the idacc dc'aiiiiod 
for prayer, as i Cor. xiv. v 84 ; or the assembly of the faithful dif- 
fused over tlic whole earth, as Ephes. v. 24 ; or the foithful of a 
particular city or province, as 2 Cor. viii, 1 ; or even of a single 
family, Rom. xvi. o j or the pa.stors or niinlstor{> of a church, as 
Matt, xviii. 17* The word church is likewise applied to any par*^ 
ticular congregation of C/hristians, who associate together and 
concur in the particiimtion of all the institutions of .lesus Christ, 
with th<*ir proper pn‘^tors or ministers. Thuh we read of the 
Church of Antioch, the Church of Alexandria, the Church of Thes- 
salonicfi, and the like. Chmrh d( notes a particular sect of Cliris^ 
tians, distinguished by particular doctrines and ceremonies. In this 
sense we speak of the llomi«.h Cliurch, the Greek Churcli, the 
Reformed Church, the Church of England, etc. Th(5 Latin op 
Wi'stern Church com])i’eh«nds all the clnirchos of Italy, France, 
Spain, Africa, the North, and all other countries whither tlic Romans 
carried their language. Groat Britain, piai 'xf the Netherlands, of 
Germany, and of the North, Jiave bisni separated Irojii lieuce ever 
since the time of Henry VIII. ; ami coafrtituto uhat wc call the 
Reformed Church, and what the Uomamst'. call the West (am bohisni. 
The Greek or Eastern C'hurch comprehends tin* churches of all the 
countries anciently subject to the Greek or Eastcnai empire, and 
through which their language was canied, that it, all the space 
extending trom Gneeco to klcsopotamia and Fertsia, and thence into 
Eg}^pt. This churcli has been divided from the Roman ever since 
the time of the Emperor Fliocas, The G allicmi Church was heretofore 
denoted the Church of France, under the government and directums 
of its respective bisliops and pastors. The word chwrh is used 
to signify the body of ecclt'‘^i.istics, or the ch'rgy, in contradistinction 
to the laity. Church is used for the place where a particular con- 
gregation or society of Christitin'=^, assemble for the celebration erf 
divine worship. In this sense churches arc variously denominated, 
according to the rank, degree, discipline, etc., as Metropolitan 
Church, Fatriurclial Church, Cathedral Churcli, Parochial Church, 
Collegiate Chlirch, etc. Much more might be added 111 relation to 
this word chirch. 
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No. IX. — IIerksy. 

Heresy, s. (heresio, Fr. ; hacresis, Lat. ; aipiais, Greek.) An 
opinion of imvatc men, different from that of the catholic and 
ortliodox chui’ch. — Bacon. 

IJerc&y, in law, an oifcncc ap^ainst Christianity, consisting in a 
deniid of some of its e«;scntial doctrines, ])uhlicly and ohfetinately 
avowed ; being detined “ sententia ri‘ruin divinariiiu liumano eensu 
excogitata ])alani docta et perlin.ieitor defensn.” And here, it must 
1)0 neknon lodged, that ])ju‘tieular inodt's of b(‘licf or unbelief, not 
t('nding to overturn (yhristianity itself, or 1o sap the foundations of 
morality, are. by no means the ol ject of coercion by the civil magis- 
trate. What doctrines shall, thci*(*fore, be adjudged heresy, was left 
by our old constitution to the detc'rmination of the ecelesiinlical 
judge, ^^ho had, herein, a most arbitrary latitude allowed him. For 
the general definition of a heretic, given by Lyndewodc, extends 
to the snialle.''t dcwiations from the doctrines of the lioJy church — 
hcreticus est qui duhitaf d(* fide catholicu, et (jui iK’gbget ser\'are 
ca, qua} llomun.i eeeh’sia statuit, .seu servare decr(*verat or, as the 
statute 2 lfonr> IV. c. L), exjircsses it in English — “ teaehers of 
erroneous 0 ])inions, contrary to the fiith and hles'^cd deU’rminations 
of the holy eliurch.’’ Very contriay this to Die usage of the first 
general eouncils, ^^liicll defuu'd all heretical doctrines with the 
utmost pr('cision and exact m ss. And wliat ought to have alleviated 
])unishmenl, the uneertaint> of the crime seems to havi* enhanced it, 
in those dajs of blind zeal and pious enielt}. It is true that the 
sauetimoniou'' hypoerisj’ of tlu* canonist*- went, at first, no further than 
enjoining ])enauee, exeommunieation, and ecclesiastical d(*])rivation, 
for hcrc-y ; tlu^ugli afterward*- tlu'y proceedt d boldly to imprison- 
ment ])y the ordinary confisc ttion of goods, in pios astis. But, in 
tlic meant imo, they had j>r(*vailed ii}ion the W4»akness of bigoted 
princes to make the civil ])owct suhserviiuit to tlieir purjiosus, by 
making liere^y not only a temporal, but even a capital, oilencc; the 
llomisli cecU'siastics determining, without appeal, wdiatever they 
pleased to he lierc’sy, and shifting oil* to Die stieular arm the odium 
and drudgery of execution'', with which tluy were loo lender and 
delicate to intermeddle. Nay, they jiretimded to intercede and pray 
oil ]>ehalf of tlu' coin icted hen *tie — ut citra morDs ])ericuluin sen- 
tentia circa cum inoderetur — well knowing that at the same time th(‘y 
were delmring the unhapjiy ^ictiIu to certain death, llenci* the 
ca}>ital punishment'*' iiitlieled on llu* Donat ksts and Manielncans by 
the (‘mperors Theodorius nrulJiistinian ; hence, also, D kj constitution 
of the emperor Frederic, mentiom‘d by Lyndi*wode, adjudging all 
persons, without distinction, Ui lx? imriit with fire, who were con- 
victed of heresy by the ecclesiastical judge. The same emjieror, in 
anoDier constitution, ordaiiu'd, that if any tem])oral lord, when 
admonished by the ehureh, should neglect to clear Ills territories of 
heretie.s witliin a yeiir, it shoultl be lawful for good ('at holies to seiifiO 
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and occupy the lands, and utterly to cxtemiinate the heretical pos- 
sessors. And upon this foundation was built that arbitrary power, 
so long clainuHl and so fatally exerted by the ])ope, of disposing even 
of the kingdoms of refractory princes to more dutiful sons of the 
church. The iimuediatc event of this constitution was something 
singulai^, and may serve to illustrate the gratitude of the holy sec, 
and the just punishment of the royjil bigot ; for uj)on the authority 
of this very constitution, the pope aft(*rwards expelled this very 
emperor Frederic from his kingdom of Sicily, and gave it to Charles 
of Anjou. 

Christianity being thus defonned by the demon of per'^oention upon 
the coniinent, we cannot (‘xncct that our own i‘-land should he 
entirely free from the same* scourge. And, therefore, we find among 
our ancient ])roccdent.s a writ de hevntiro comhvrendo, which is thought 
by some to be as ancient as the common law itself. However, it 
a])pears from thence, that the conviction of heresy b}?- the common 
law was not in any potty ecelc'^iastical court, but Ix'fore the arch- 
bishoj) himself, in a jirovincial synod ; and that the delinquent was 
delivered over to the king, to do as ho ‘should ])lea‘X' with him ; so 
that the croxvn had a control over the <])iri1ual power, and might 
])ardon tht3 con\iet by issuing no process against him. The writ dc 
hcci'etico combiimido being not wTit of course; luit issuing only by 
the special direction of the king in council 

J^ut in the reign of ITenrv IV., xvhen the (yes of the (.hrisfian 
■world began to ojion, and the* seeds of flu* Protc^'^tant religion 
(though under the o])prohrious nanx' of Lollardy) took root in this 
kingdom, the ch*rgy, hiking advantage from the king's dubious title, 
to demand an increase (^f their own powder, obtain (‘d an Act of Par- 
liament, which shariicned the edge of ]HTsecution to its utmost 
keenness. For by that '■-tatute the diocesan alone, without the 
mtcTvention of a synod, might eonvict of heretical tenets; and 
unless the convict abjured his o])inioiis, or if, afY(*r abjuration, he 
ivlapsed, the sheriff xvas hound, ix-oflirfo, ii‘ required by the bishop, 
to commit the unhapjiy victim to tlie Haines, without waiting for the 
(‘onsent of the crowm. By the statute t2 Henry V. c. 7, J^ollardy 
wfis also made a temporal offence, and indictable in the king’s 
courts, which did not theivhv gain an exclusive, hut only a concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the hisbo])'s consistory. 

Afterwards, w'hen the final reformation of re'ligiem began to ad- 
vance, the power of the ecclesiastics w\as som('wliat moderated ; for 
though what heresy is was not tlun ])reeisely defined, yet Ave are 
told, in some points, what it is not ; the statute of 25 Henry Vllf. 
c. 14, declaring that oflcnci's against the see of Rome are not 
liorcs;^'', and the ordinaiy being thereby restrained from proceeding 
in any case upon mere suspicion ; that is, unless the party be accused 
by two credible witni'sses, or an indictimnl for heresy be first 
previously found in the king's courts of common law. And yet the 
spirit of persecuUon w’as not yet abated, hut only diverted into a lay 

kS 2 
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chanwel. For ia six years afterwards* by sUitato 31 Henpy VJIJ, 
0 - 14, tfec bloody law of the six articles was wade, which cetphlishcdr 
the six most contested points of popery— tranBviJ>fitajiti«diion, com- 
munion in one kind, the edibacy of the clergy, monastic vows, the 
Sacrifice of the mass, and auricular confession ; which points wero 
" determinod by the most godly study, pain, and travail of his 
mj^cfity, for which his most humble and most obedient subjectsi the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled, did not only render and give unto his highne'ss their most high 
and hearty thonl^,*’ but did also enact and dcchire nil oppugners of 
the first to bo heretics, and to he burnt with fire, and of tho live last 
to be felons, and to suffer death. The bame hialute estiddished a 
new and mixed jurisdiction of clergy and laity, for tlm trial and 
conviction of heretics ; the reigning prince being tlicn ec]uall;y intent 
on deslro 3 dng the supremacy of the bisliop'^ of Rome, ajid Cfthiblisli- 
ing all other of their curruplions of the Cluifitian religion. 

Without perplexing this dot {til with tlie various repouls aaul revivals 
of these sanguinary kw’s in the two ‘'Ucceeding reigns, let us proceed 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the Reformation wnas finally 
os^abli'^hed with temper and decency, un‘^uUied with party-rancour, 
or personal caprice and ri'sentmeut. Jiy statute 1 Eliz. c. 1, all 
former statutes relating to heresy arc re])ealed, wdiich Icavcj^ the 
jurisdiction of her(*sy as it stood at coiainou law, viz., as to the 
infliction of common cen^-ureb in the ecclesiastical courts, mid in case 
of burning the heretic in the pi’ovincial s^uod only. Sir Matthew 
Hale is, indeed, of a different o]Mnion, and holds that such power 
resided in the diocesan aKo ; though ho agroc'^ tlmt ia eillicr ea^'C 
the writ dc hmretico comhurendo w^as not dcinandable of coiimum 
right, but grantable or otherwise, merely at the king’s di'*crction. 
But the principal p'/int now gained was, that by this btatutc a 
boundary is, for the first time, set to what shall be accounted heresy ; 
nothing for the future being to be s^> determined, but only suoh 
tenets as have been heretofore so declar(‘d — Ibt, by tlic words of 
the canonical script uros ; 2d, hy the first four general councils, or such 
others as have only u‘*cd tlie words of the Holy Scriptures ; or, 3d, 
which shall hereaftc'r be so declared by the Parliament, with t he assent 
of the clergy in com ocation. Thii*^ was heiesy reduced to a greater 
certainty than before; thougli it iniglit not have been the worse to 
have defined it in teriiis still ni(jre ])r(*ciM* and ])artic ular, as a man 
continued <\]\ liable to be burnt for w^liat, ])(Tha])s, he did not 
understand to be liere^'y, till tlie eecle'^i.istical judge so interpreted 
the words of the canonical script urei-. 

For the writ de hivretico comlmreud) remained still in force; and 
we have instances of its Ixdng put into exe'^ution upon two Baptists 
in the seventeenth of Elizabeth, and tuo Arians in the ninth of 
James I. Butitwa*? totally abolisliod, and heresy again subjected 
only to ecdesiafttieal correction, pro salute by virtue of the 

statute 29 Car. II. c. 9 ; for, m erne and the same reign, our lands 
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wfeii de!{ve!i*ecl from tlie felavery of military tenures; our bodies 
ftoto arbitfaty imprisonment, by the Habeas Carpufe Act ; tnd our 
niindb from the tyranny of superstitious bigotry, by demolishing Ibis 
liist badge of persecution in the English law. Everything is now 
less exceptionable, with respect to the spiritual cognisance and 
spirituj J puiiibhtnent of hereby ; but still much is wanting to the 
amelidration of the laws in this respect, oven in the ojiinion of ilie 
most ])ibus and excellent clergymen of the ebtahliidicd church* 
Certainly, what constitutes lierery ought to be most strictly defihed, 
and no i)ix)sccuiion pei'inittcd, even in the ecclesiastical courts, till 
the tenets in question are, by proper authority, previou'-ly declared 
to be heretical. Under those restrictions some think it neceaaary, 
for the support of the national religion, that the officers of the 
church should have power to censure heretics ; yet not to harass 
them with tenjporal pnmltics, much less to exterminate or destroy 
them. The IjCC'^'-lature hath, indeed, thought it proper that the 
civil magistrate should again interpose, with regard to one ’ipecacs 
of heresy, verj” pre^alent in modern times ; for by statute 9 and 10 
Will. III., c. 32, if an} person, educated in the Christian religion, 
or profesbitig the same, bh dl, by writing, printing, teaching, or 
advised speaking, den} any one in the Holy Trinity to be God, or 
maintain that thc^re are more gods than one, he fhall undergo the 
same penalties and mcniiacilies as were just now mentioned to 
be infl^ded on apostasy by the same statute. The heretics, whom, 
in the Now Te^lnn»ent, W(' are directed to avoid, were not the hum- 
ble, modest, piM^’cabh', though erroneoub, Chiavtians who adhoixkl 
to tbe authority of Christ, and dewrod to know and do his will; 
but the jiroucl, pragmatical, lurlnilent ))apty-mcn, who distuxbeil and 
divided the elnireh by Ibeir impositions and innovations on the 
terms of brc^therly atfeetion and Christian communion, and by 
n.ssumipg pii authority o\cr their fellow- Christians. Heresy, in 
the sense of th(' Scripluiv, dotli not consist in sirajde error, nor 
were those heiTtics who were anathematised and persecuted; hut 
only those wlio anatliomati'=ted and persecuted otliers, refusing to 
ackMo^v]edg(» them for true Christians, on account of their supposed 
or real mistakes. Agi’ceahl) to this sense of the appellation, it is 
justly oh^eiwed by ]\fr. Ilallett, that the Pojm is the greatest Hemiic 
Vi the world. ('Phis siibjoct is further considered in App, No. VII.) 


No, X. — CoX’XCtL OF Tuuxt. 

The Greed of Pope Pius JV, was drawn Up hy tlvo order of the 
(k^tincil of TiH'iit, as a coiicihi* formulary of the doctrines of the 
tJhiirrh of Rome. It rou‘-ibtb of t went} -four articles. The twc'ko 
fiist are tlie nrhclcb of thi* Nicene Crot'd; the twelve last are the 
additional doetrines which the Church of Homo has added to the 
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original Catholic faith. They are thus translated by C. Butler> Esq^, 
in the A])])omlix to Vol. III. of his Historical Memoirs of tho 
Englisli, Irish, and Scottish Chitholics since the lleformntion/’ 

“ 1 most firmly admit and embrace A])ost(>licd and Ecclesiastical 
Traditions, and all other constilutions and observances of the same 
church. 

** I also admit the Sacred Scriptures, according to tho sense which 
the Holy Moth(T Church lia« held, and doc*^ hold, to whom it belongs 
to judge of the true scn‘ac and intciTirclation of the Holy ScTii>turos ; 
nor will I ov(T t.ikc and interpret ilumi othcrwi^ic than according to 
the nnanimuus sen'-c of the Fathers. 

“ J profe«^s also that there are tiail) and ])roperly Seven Sacra- 
ments of the new la\v, instituted by Jc-iis Chri'-t our Tiord, and for 
tb(* salvation of mankind, 1bout»b all ari' not nece*^^..!*^ for every 
one — viz., Baptism, Coutirmatioii, Eucharist, riaiance. Extreme 
Unction, Order^', and Matiimony: and tliat 1h('y confer grace; and 
of tbe«ic, Bajitism, (Vmfirmalion, and (')rd(M’«;, cannot b(‘ reiterated 
with out sacrilege. 

I al«50 receive and admit the Ceremoni(‘s of the Catholic Church, 
received and approved in th<* solemn administration of all the above 
said sacraments. 

I receive and (*inbrae(‘ all and every one of the things which 
have been defined and declariHi in the holy Council of Trent, con- 
cerning original sin and ju«itificalion. 

“ 1 profess, likevii'^e, that in Ma^'^ is olfered to God a true, 
proper, and propitiatory sicrifice fertile Ihing and the dead ; and 
that in the most holy S*icTament of the Euelinrist, there i** truly, 
really, and sub'll antially, the lK»dy and blood, together w^ith the ‘•oul 
and divinity of our LiaxI .lesus Christ; and that there is made a 
conversion of the whole sub^^tance of the bread into the body, and 
of the wdiole substance of tho wine into the blood, which conversion 
the Catholic Church calls Tram uh‘-tant ion. 

I coiifcs*-, also, that under cither kind alone, whole and entire, 
Christ and a true Sacrament received. 

1 con«>tantly hold, that there i'- a Purgatoiy% and that the souls 
detained th(‘rein are lu*l]jed the sufirage^ of the f.iithftd. 

lalcowise, that the Saints reigning together with Chri»<t are to 
he honoured and invocated, that they oiler praycTs to God for us? 
and that their relies are to he venerated. 

“ I most firmly assert, that the images of Christ, and of the Mother 
of God, ever Virgin, and also of tlie other Saints, nri‘ to he had and 
retained ; and lhal du<’ honour and veneration are to he given unto 
them. 

“ I also affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Clirist in 
the church ; and that the use* of tliem is most wholcMome to Chris- 
tian people. 

acknowledge tlie Holy Catholic and Apostolic Homan Church, 
the mother and mistress of all churches ; and I promi*;e and swear 
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true obedience to the Roman Bishop, the successor of St , Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and Vicjar of Jesus Christ, 

" I also profess, and undoubtedly receive, all other things deli- 
vered, defined, and declai’cd by llic Sacr(‘d Canons and General 
Councils, and particuhirly by the holy Council of Trent ; and, like- 
wise, I also condemn, reject and anathcinati'-o all things contraiy 
thereto, and all h(*resics whatever, condemned jind unathcnialiscd 
by the Church. 

“ lliis true Catholic fiiiih, out of which none can be saved, which 
1 now freely })rof(‘ss, and truly hold, 1 promiiM*, vow, and swcisj*, 
most constantly to hohl and profess th(J same, wliohi and (ml ire, 
with God’s assistance, to the end of my life. Amen.” 


No. XI!. — Pagaxism. 

Tlic idolatry of the Egyptians and Canaanilos consisted not only 
in worsiiippint; false' gods — such as flu* sim, moon, <tars, v. indrt, etc., 
which they deelari 1 w(‘re anointed, and actuated hy some iutelli- 
j'cnces residing in tlicin, and oxcTting tlioir Ixmeficial oj* noxious 
pow(jrs on man — hut also in forming c(‘rt;un sym])o]ical and iigiira- 
tivo representations of tlm IVue God, under the forms of hca.-ts, 
birds, and fishes, expressive of tlu'ir peculiar essences or powers; 
until at length the syinl)ols were forgot t('n, or pcivi'rted by the 
vulgar into tlie most grovelling and senseh'ss matiTi.ds on tlie one 
hand, or bestial idolatry on the other. There became a confused 
mob of gods and goddesses, consisting of ei>iTU])1i‘d symbols, and 
the heavenly bodies per.soniiied, mixed with (unhient pcrscais who 
were deified on account of sonu' exploits or uaiioiiul ser\iccs. 
Generally, these classes of gods arc mixed up in the most jiromis- 
cuous medley; and often various cUaructeristir.^ arc mixed u\) in the 
same god, jjrodueing tlu’ greatest absurdiiy and eonfiisioii. Some 
nations confiiual themselves to cau' particular class ; such «as llu' 
Persians, \vho adopted the ])rimitive idolatry, adoring only the 
liea.\ (‘Illy bodies, particularly the sun. Herodotus, and mott ]>ro- 
faiK* wu'iters, jirove that the Eg}‘]>tiaus were the most buperstitious 
and wild in their idolatry, of all the ancient nations. Theirs wi're 
the dark idolitrios, for they bowed doivii to the most repulsivi* 
forms of wood and stoiu*. Eusebius, who gave great atU‘iitiou to 
these cosmogonies and iheogonies, is of o])iiiion that they entirely 
denied tlmt a Spirit was the Creator of all things ; hut the eminent 
Cudwortli thinks otherwise, and refers to the fact of the god Cneph 
being set up hy the Egy])tians ; and though this god wms w'or‘'hipp’ed 
under the most ugly and monstrous form, yet it was called the 
Good God, Its figure was that of a man holding a girdle, and a 
sceptre and crown, and with magnificent ])1 nines ; from his mouth 
jirocccdcd an egg, whence issued another god, whom they called 
Phtha. An explanation may give some idea of this monstrous 
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vfots,Wpi — ihcif <^ml|iado\viu^ plinnc^ 5i«er$ tq jtvdd^ii 

itfid iftvifaibJe Aia|huF€» Ui^ po^wc^ of <;ronin(iunicating life, uqwejr;^ 
sovereignty^ xnlid tl^o spirituality o( his oiicraiipu?; .cgg? P1^7 
cceding from liis moulh signified the world, which he cr^atcdii 
feftme god was worshipped uj>der the form of p, serpent, with the 
J^cad of 'a hawk, that, by opening his oyos, fills tjiic world with %ht 
by shpttiij^g .them* eoTcrs it with deep darkness. The woi’^^ 
fof'ithe god Qneph was ,by Jio means geucrdl in Egypt — jt was 
ehiefly /confined to Xhebms. fluturch praise^ the inhabitants ef 
TJiebaifej ithat they wore exempt from tho couui|ion snperfetiti.pns^ ; 
oinco they a^hqowl^dged no mortal god, fvdmitting for the first 
principle only the god Cnepli, who had no beginning, and was nojt 
sahjoot to death. 

There can be little doubt that tho sun, moon, and heavenly bodies 
wore the fiTbt ohjocts of idolatry; next came" the elements, which 
were wxrshippcd in their imlpable or visible manifestations, without 
& 3 ’inbol, image, or temple; next followed a])raciicc of worship])ing 
living creafture**. Tlio Eg^qjtian w(/!shipped the buii, and the Persian 
worshipped the ha\^k, as a sj'mhol of the sun; so this system of 
sj’uiholiz'ition seemed to deteriorate in various ancient nations — 
oxlouded it^'Olf rapidlj’, and seemed to imolvc itself deeply in the 
liahit'- of these dark nations ; much so, that many cities were 
called after the names of the animals which were ‘W"oi*«^hippcd in the 
rcajii^ctive towns ; such as Ilubastis, Mende‘5, Crocodilopolis, l^on- 
topolis — severally named after cats, goats, crocodiles, and lipas. 
The next stage was tha^ of deifying men and women. 

This paiitful list might ho added to ^0ry coti^idcnihly. ludoed, 
to give the various mtmes and attnbutos of the various deities which 
have been successively w'orshipped by the Pagan ^rorld, W'onld fill 
volumes. For fhrther particulars, the reader is referred to Egyptian 
Antiquities,*’ vol.i. p.370 — 374, in Library of Eniertaining Know- 
ledge;” also to the cxccTlont work by CHidworth. We cannot 
refthin from referring to the worship of garlic and dnions by the 

Egyptian®. Juvenal say 

“ How Bgyid:, mad with suj)crstiti6fn grown, 

’ ' Makes gods of monster®, but too well is known ; 

’Tis mortal sin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of garlic is a sacred power. 

Religious nations, sur6, and blest abodes. 

Where every garden is overgrown with gods’! " 

Dryden. 

, } 

, 5tlho kqf Uomwiism f^ayum&ni^ ip obyfou^ in ,^any 

respects. They have tutelary sfiinls, who are «aid fo pre$i^e jo\j^r 
diffcrc^ul countries, and to extend tficir protection po persons oif- 
forent circuni stances and sit uat ions. St . Christopher Sit* C^^KUtnit 
are said pr<^idc qvor the ifCp. ; St. Anthony^ ovci; infinwipiatfons ; 
St . Petronillo is aj)plied to for the cure of the ague ; S]^, JSigJs«nnfjd, 
fov,/fcvnrs ; HU for in ehfidrbq^ringj; lv>p-cli, 
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plague and infcctiotid di«(ord^i<s. St. Cornelius is said to 
erate tHe fidling-sieknesS ; St. Apj)ollonia, the tooth^aohe. St. Ni- 
chblas fihd St. Gregory are the tutelary saints of scholars ; and 
Si Luke, of pairiters. 

Many of the reputed saints in the Romish calendar never existed ! 
again, were canonized who had been guilty of notorious 
crimed ; — a reinarkablc example of wliich we have in the case of 
Thortias a Becket, of Canterbury, whose merit was, that he asserted 
the right of all eccle'^iastics to exemption from the authority of the 
secular pbwer. For this he was enrolled amongst the saints by the 
pope, two or three years after his death. His shrine was, as has 
been stated, the richest in all England. 


CouKciL OP Tkent. 

No, XIV. — Pack 107 — Consult App. No. X. 


No. XV. — Some of the Sentences op Ali, Son-in-Law op 
Maiiommed, and his Foirtu Successor. 

These sentences should vindicate the Arabians from the imputation 
of that gross ignorance listened upon them by modern novices. 

1 . Fear God, and you w’ill have no cause to fear any one else. 

2. Resist thyself, and Uiou shalt ha\e peace. 

3* Tlic fear of God purifieth the heart. 

, 4. The best riches are those employed in the service of God. 

5^ Resignation to the divine will, is the healing of the heart. 

G. The disease of the heart is in concupiscence. 

7 „ A man’s behaviour is the index of tlie man ; and his discourse 
is the index of his understanding. 

8. The coin of the miser is as worthless as a pebble. 

9. A single offence counts for much, a thousand services for very 
little. 

10. The remembrance of youth is a sigh. 

11 . The sight of a friend brighteneth the eye. 

12. Honour thy father, and thy son will honour Uioe. 

13. The eiyoyment and delight of life consisteth in security. 

14. The order of a wise man is the highest of orders. 

15. Thy lot [or portion of life] is seeking after thee ; therefore 
bb at rest ft-om seeking after it, 

16. The restraining the soul [or self] from its appetite, is the 
gredtest holy war. 

17. Cbnsidci* well the consequences, and thou shalt escape from 
all false steps. 

1 8 ! The finvtmr of God is the greatest of ail ends to be obfrdned. 
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19. The favour of God is joined to obedience to him. 

20. Thy delight in thyself arises from the corruption of thy 
understanding. 

21. Thy delight in the world arises from the badness of thy 
choice, and the misery of thy labour. 

22. Hedelights in contempt who confideth liisgricvancc to another. 

23. The showing mercy to the aiHicted bringeth down mercy. 

24. He delights in disappointment who depends upon bad men 
for his subsistence. 

25. I delight more in the determination [or opinion] of a Reli- 
gious>* Ilian in the strength of a man. 

26. Tlic control of thy ap])etitos will procure Ibee riches. 

27. The control of the apj)etitcs cuts oif men’s observation. 

28. A man’s advice is the proof of bis understanding. 

29. Every man’s portion is as much determined as bis latter end. 

30. A man’s advice is according to tbc measure of bis experience. 

31. A man’s subsistence is according to wbal he proposetb, i. c., 
according to his management ; ])('<‘anse every action of his life tends 
to something or other which confrihutc's cither to the increasing or 
diminishing him. Not that this can h(j at!irm(‘d of every action 
considered abstractedly, hut as it connects those actions tog(*t/htT 
which necessarily tend to the determining a man’s condition of life. 

32. Gentle behaviour and liberality procure the love even of your 
enemies. 

33. A man’s messenger is the interpreter of his moaning; but 
his lettar is of more efficacy than his discourse. 

34. The apostles of God (he lx* ))raiscd !) are the interprctcTs of the 
trutli, and the ambassadors between the Creator and the creature. 

35. The delight of the servant in himself, is infcC])arahlc from the 
displeasure of his master. 

36. Consider before thou docst any thing, anil thou shalt not be 
blamed in what thou docst. 

37. The glittering ornaments of the world spoil weak under- 
standings. 

38. Liberality producers love. 

39. The performance of promises causes unity. 

40. Abstinence is the pathway of pure religion. 

41. Concupiscence is the forerunner of certain destruction. 

42. Trust in God is the cause of ])urc faith. 

43. Desire tends to the destruction of the understanding. 

44. The love of the present world is the source of misery. 

45. Infidelity is the cause of the removal of God’s blessing. 

46. Giving way to anger is the cause of destruction. 

47. Good education is the cause of a refined disposition. 

48. Gentleness of behaviour causes esteem. 

* In the Arabic it is Assheick, which signifies a in^ofcssed doctor, that llvctli 
up to the strictness of tlie law. 
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49. The power of rdigion enforces ebstmedce. 

«50. Thankfulness engenders iacnea^e. 

51 . For the soul to be employed about what shall not Accompany 
itftfteap death, is the greatest weakness. 

52. To depend upon every one without distinction, is weakness of 
understanding. 

53. He is tlie man of understanding that ovcrcomcth his appe- 
tite, and wiU not sell his world to come for his present world'. 

54. lie is the cunning man that looks more narrowly after himself 
than other people. 

55. It is fear which withholds the soul from sin, and restrains it 
from transgression. 

5G. He is a prudent man that restrains his tongue fkan detraction. 

57. He is a believer that purilicth his heart from doubt. 

58. Riches are a damage to tho owner, except that part of them 
which he sends hijfore him. 

59. The world is the sluulow of a clond,and the dream of sleep. 

60. The works of the truly pious jire pure, their ej^es weeping, 
and their hetu*ts troinhling. 

Cl, The souN of the truly pious ore contented, and their appetites 
deaxl ; their countenance''^ cheerful, and their hearts sorrowful. 

G2. The believer always rememhers God, and is full of thought : 
he is thankful in prosperity, and patient in adversity. 

G3. rartner^hip in pos'-e'-sion Icadeth to confusion ; partnership 
in counsel leadoth the rigid way. 

G4. Knowledge calleth out to practice ; and if it answereth, well ; 
if not, it goeth away. 

G5» The things of this life ])roco('d by divine decree, not by our 
administration . 

GG. There arc two sort‘d of patience ; tho one, by which we bear 
up in adversity, wdiicU is line and beautiful ; but the other, that by 
wliicb W(’ withstand the connni''>iou of evil, is better. 

C7. A man’s cutei'taining a moan opinion of himself is a demon- 
stration of the gravity of his undi'i'standing, and a branch of the 
abundance of hi«5 ('xcellency. 

G8. A man’s aduiiriug himself is n demonstration of his deficiency, 
and a branch of the weakness of his understanding. 

G9. He that firmly bcliovctli in a future state, is, upon Ids own 
account, the most melancholy man of all men in the world. 

70. lie that perishes, is one that busies himself beside himself, 
and whose to-day is worse than his yesterday. 

71. lie is thy true friend, that takes care of thcc as himself, and 
])r(*fcrs thee to his riches, ohildrcn, and wife. 

72. He is a wiise man who can govern himself both in his anger, 
desire, and fear. 

73. Weeping out of the fear of God, enlightcncth the heart, and 
fortifloth against the return of sin, 

74. Opportunity is swift of flight, slow of return. 
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75. <To niake cme^good action ooDistaiitlj silo^eed anot^kePi 
perfection goodness. , .} i 

' IQk Patience in poTtorfy, with a good rcputaition, ia hotter than til 
plentiful maintenance with contempt. i 

77. A wise enemy is better than a foolish friond. 

78. A man’s affhotion is the fererunner of liis prosperity. \ 

79. Men one more like the time they live in than they are like 
their fethert. 

80. A man that knoweth tho just value of himself dotli not periah. 

•81, The value of every man is the good which he doth. 

82* lie that knows liimsclf, knows his Lord. 

63. A man is hid under his longue. 

' 84. No praise with pride, 

85.. Innoocnco is incompatible with covetousness. 

8C. Theise is no rest where there is envy. 

S7- It concerns thee more to flee from thys^df, than from a lion. 

88. He that hath no courage, hath no religion. » 

> 89. A wise man is never poor. * 

90. A believer should be ashamed, when any act ion ])a‘'beth him 
which his rdligion doth not oblige him to do. 


No. XV.-— The Creed op the Arabians. 

As an illu.strntioii of tho Mohammedan crcod and praciiqo, it m.ay 
lae advisable to iuboit their famou') 3.)o( tor AlgaKah’s interpret atio;> 
of the artich* of their faith, that ‘‘ JVloliamincd is the Apobllo of 
God.” 

He, ilio Most High, sent Molumnv’d, the illiterate ijropji^jb 
of the family of the Kerch h, to dehver Ids mobsn''C to id I tiio ^ii}- 
hians, and liarbarians, and g(*nii, and men ; and abrogated hy h*? 
religion aU other rejigious, except in tho&c things which he jqon- 
iirmed; mid ga\e him the pre-(*mincnc'c o\cr all the rest of the 
pwphetSi and made him lord iner idl nuu’tal men. NeiUicr is the 
faith, according to his will, coiupletc by Uie Ufetmaony of the Uni^tv 
alone ; that is, hy simply saying. There is hutC)\E God, without tjie 
additioni of the testiniony of ilio apostle ; i. c, witliout the further 
testunony, Mohammed v the apostle of God. And ho hath ipade 
it necessary to men to give credit to Mohammed in those tlungs 
which ho hath related, both with regard to this present wcglcl m>d 
the life to eprae. Vor a man’s faith is not accepted till he is fplly 
persuaded c.f those things which the prophet hallx affirnipd shall, pc 
after death. The first of these is the examination of Mnnki^ and 
Nakir* These are two angels, of a most terrible and fearful aspect, 
who shall place [every] man upright in hh grave, oonsisting again 
hath of soul and body, and ask him concerning the unite and the 
mission [of tlie apostle], saying, Who is thj Lord J aiid, Wly^jt Js 
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taind^ Who ie thy prophet ? For these are the edarohers 
of the grave, and their examination the first trial after deaths 
Every one must also believe the torment of the sepuldire^ dhd that 
it is due, and right, and just, both upon the body and tiie soUl/being 
according to the will of God. ^ 

He shall also believe in the balaz^c with two Scales and a beam, 
thht shall equal the extent of tho heavens and the earth ; whdrcin 
the works [of men] *^h*'dl be weighed by the power of God. At 
which time weights not heavier than atoms, or mustard-seeds, shall 
be brought out, that tlimgs may be balanced with tho utmost exact- 
ness, and perfect justice' administered. Then the books of the 
good works, lieauliliil to behold, shall he cast into the balance of 
light, by which tlie hal mcc shall he depressed according to their 
degree's, out of the favour of God. But Ihe books of evil deeds, 
nasty to look upon, shill bo cast into tho balance of darkness, with 
which tlic scale shall lightly ascend by the justice of tho most high 
God. 

He must also l)eli'*ve that there is a real way, extended over the 
middle of hell, which is shai'pcr than a sword and finer than a hair, 
o\cr wdiich all inii^t pass. In tins passage of it^ while tho feet of 
the infidels, by the d 'cr 'c of God, «hall slip, so as they hhall fall 
into hell-fire, the feet of the faithful shall luvcr stumble, but they 
shill arrive safely into tho dcrnal habitation. 

He shall also believe tho pond where they go down tohewaicred, 
that is the pond of Mohammed (upon whom be the blessing and 
peace of God !) out of which the faithful, after they have passed the 
way, drink before they ent^T into Paradwc ; and out of which who- 
soever once drinketli, shtill thirst no more for eicr. Its breadth i-> 
a month's journey, it is whiter thin milk, and «'\\eeier than honey. 
Bound about it stand cups as innumerable as tho stfi-rs, and it 
hath two canals, by wh'eh the wafers of the [nver] Gaiithaor flow 
into it. 

He shall also be^k ve the [last] account, in which men shall be 
di\ide(l into those that «ihall be reckoned withal with the Utmost 
Strictness, and those that shall be dealt with»al more favourably, and 
those that shall be admitted into Paradise without any manner of 
examination at all ; namely, those whom God shall cause to approach 
near to himself. Moreover, he shall believe that God will ask any 
of his npOstles, whomsoever he shall please, concerning their mission ; 
of the infidels, and wdionisoevcr he shall please, what Was the reason 
why, by their unbelief, they accused those that were sent to them of 
Ijhng. He will also examine the heretics concerning tradition, and 
the mthful concerning thdr good worits. 

He shall also believe that all who confess one God shiJl, upon the 
intorccssion of the prophets, next of the doctors, then of the mar- 
tyrs, and finally of the rest of the faithful (that is, every one accord- 
ing t6 hfe excellency and degree), at length go ouft of the fire ladtOr 
they have undergone the punishment due to their sins. 
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And if besides these remain any of the fcdthfhl, having no 
ccasor, they shall go out by the grace of God ; neither shall dny 
one of the faithful remain for ever in liolb imt shall go out from' 
thence though he had but so much faith in his heart as the weight 
of an atom. And thus, by the favourable mercy of God, no person 
shall remain in hell who in life acknowledged the unily of the 
Godhead. 

It is also necessary that every true believer acknowledge the cx* 
ceUencyof the companions [of Mobnmmod] and their degrees; and 
that the most cxcdlenfc of men, next to Mohammed, is Ahubokcr, 
then Omar, then Othmon, and then Ali. Moreover, he must enter- 
lain a good opinion of all the companions, and celohraU* iheir 
memories, according as God and his apostle hath celebrated them. 
And all these things are received by tradition, and evinced by 
evident tokens ; and he that coiifesscUi all these tilings, and surely 
bslieveth them, is to he reckoned amongst the niiinhcr of those tlui 
embrace truth, and of the congregation of those that walk in the 
received way, sejiaratcd from the congregation of those that err, and 
the company of heretics. 

Tlioso are the things that every one is obliged to believe and 
confess that would ho accounted worthy of the iianni of a Mussulman ; 
and that, according to the literal meaning of the words, not as they 
may be made capable of any sounder sense ; for, says the author of 
this Exposition, some ])rctciiding to go deeper, ha\c ]>ui an inter- 
pretation upon those things that arc delivered concerning the world 
to come, such as the balance, and the way, and some other things 
besides, but it is heresy.* 


No. XVI. — Minstrelsy. 

The middle age was rom«orkahlc for its troubadours ; indeed 
the wives of kings and nohlcs were oft richly (‘iidowed with the 
fascinating and elegant attainments which made these minstrels so 
famed and loved. 

When William the Bastard invaded this kingdom, one Taillefcr, a 
valliant warrior, long renowned for intrepidity and courage, asked 
leave of his coniinander to commence the siege ; and, having obtained 
it, he rushed forward, exciting tlic army by songs in praise of 
Charlemagne and Jloland, and other heroes of France. Indeed, 
the Normans were very early distinguished for their martial songs. 
An eminent French writer, M. Lc Grand (Hist, des Trinihadours), 
makes no scruple to refer to them the origin of modem poetry, and 
shews that they were a century before the troubadours of all Pro- 
vence, who arc supposed to have paved the way for the poets of Italy, 
France, and Spain. Tlic Norman Coneperor and his descendanfeji 

• Vide Pocock. p. 222, Spec. Hist. Arab. 
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particularly Henry IL, favoured the establishment of this profesaon 
in Engkui Their dress was most splendid, and they always accom- 
panied the armies, and, with the hari)Gr, the mimic, and the con- 
fessor, formed part of the camp. Henry II . was attended by the 
various troubadours when on grand hunting excursions, or on his 
travels. Elconota, his queen, was a most able extempore poetess 
and romance- dealer. Her son Richard was not only a poet, but, as* 
Ihe sovereign of Aquitaine, he was the prince and judge of all 
troubadours. His attachment to, and ultimate marriage with Beren*- 
garia of Navarre, is traced l)y some to her ardent love and exquisite 
talent for poetry. The father and brother were celebrated for their 
skill in rroven^’iil poetry. Eleanor of Prove ‘iicc, queen of Henry III., 
as also her parents, wctc illustrious as Provencal poets. Edward 
the First’s life was saved by bis troubadour, who struck the assassin’s 
hand aside, and killed him. It is also in Iho memory of all readers 
of English History, that the minstrel, or troubadour, of Richard I. 
discovered the ])lacc of his mjistcr’s tedious captivity ; his name was 
Blondel de Nesla. On arriving nctar a castle belonging to the 
duke of Austria, he susjiccted liis master was there, and he sang 
the first part of a song composed by King Richard and hhnsolf ; his 
ear quickly caught strains he knew to come from the castle, and he 
distinctly recognised King llichard’s voice singing the second part. 

The song was, as translated : — 


ULONDIIL. 

“ Your beauty, lady fair. 

None views without delight, 

Ilut still so cold an air 
No passion can excite ; 

Y<'< this I patient sec 
While all ai’c shunn’d like me.” 

RIC llAUI). 

“No nymph my lieart can wound 
If favour she divide. 

And smiles on all around 
Unwilling to decide; 

I'd rather hatred bear 
Tlian love with others share.” 

William IX., grandfather of Eleonora of Aquitaine, was one of 
ihe early professors amongst the Proven9al troubadours. From the 
kingdom of France, the language which prevailed all over the south 
was called Provencal. It contained the best sounds of the French 
and Italian, and presented iieculiar facilities for poetical composition. 
{See Sismndis LUemture of ilie South.) 
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No. XVIL— Prohibition of thb Scriptures. 

The first prohibition of the use of the Scriptures was publisjbcd 
by the Sjuod of Toulouse, held in 1229, and was caused by tho 
preaching of the Waldcnses. It is as follows ; — 

“ We prohibit the permitting of the laity to have the books of 
the Old or New Testament, unless any one should wish, from a 
feeling of devotion, to have a PsaJh'r or Breviary for divine service, 
or the Hours of the Blessed Virgin. But we strictly forbid them to 
have the above-mentioned books in the vulgar tongue.” 

The Vatican displays the same disposition even in this day. 

Extract from the Encj'clical Letter of the Pope, dated 3rd May, 
1824: — 

“ It is no secret to you, Vcneraldc Brethren, that a certain 
Society, vulgarly called the Bible Soeiety, is audaciously spreading 
itself throughout tlie world. After dc'spising the traditions of the 
holy Fathers; and in oiiposition to tlic well-known decree of the 
Council of Trent, this Society has collected all its forces, and directs 
every means to one object — to the translation, or rather to the 
pei'version of the Bible, into the vernacular languages of all nations ! 
From this fact, there is strong ground of fear lest, as in some 
instances already known, so likcuisc in the rest, through a perverse 
interpretation there be framed, out of tlie Gospel of Christ, a Gospel 
of man, or what is worse, a Gospel of the Devil.” 

The Letter then gives the following advice : — 

“We also. Venerable Brethren, conformably to our apostolical 
duty, exhort you diligently to occui)y yourselves, by all means, to 
turn away your flock from these deadly pastures.” 

Extnicts from the “ Circular Address of the Pope to the Irish Pre- 
lates,” dated 18th September, 1819, on Bible Schools, etc. : — 

“ The prediction of our Lord Jesus Christ in the parable of the 
sower, that sowed good seed in his field, but while j)eoplc slept his 
enemy came and sowed tares upon the wheat, is, to the very great 
iiyury of the Catholic faith, seen verified in these our own days, pur- 
iicuUtrly in Ireland; for information has reached the cars of the 
Sacred College, that * Bible Schools ’ liave been established in almost 
every part of Ireland, in which, under the pretence of charity, the 
inexperienced of both sexes, but particularly peasants and paupers, 
are ^ured by the blandishments, and even the gifts of the masters, 
and infected with the fatal ])oi&on of false doctrines.” 

It is further stated, “that the directors of these schools arc, 
generally speaking, Methodists, who introduce Bibles translated into 
English by the lliblc Society, and ])ropped up by errors, with the 
sole view of seducing the youth, and entirely eradicating from their 
minds the truths of the orthodox faith.” The address then pro- 
ceeds to recommend the establishment of schools by Roman Catholics* 
wherein “ salutary instruction may be impaired to the paupers Rnd 
illiterate country ])ersons.” 
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No. XVlII.— IteiFiCA'i'ro^ Oifr 

^Aihotlgst the alleged vlrtt^ofe for wliit'li in£iti;Jr of'1?h€f Romf^li ^^rtlhts 
have been c^iionlfeed, wo sulgoiil what is Oallcd k ^uniHAary o^f tlv^ 
virtups pf Alpho^&o Maifia of Liguria, as relied ‘Iw a Somali 
Obrdinal : — ! ♦ ' 

*• 1 ’ *know, for certainty, tliat this •‘^omiht of God coAsyntiy* 
sediirgod him^^elf, unbloodily and bloodily ; and be^idf*s tho dnldoociyi 
scoUrgiogs enjoined by his rule, ho was wont tei Jiuni^h himself 
cveiy day in the morning, before the usual hou'r*^ Of ri’^ing *, and m 
the evening, after the ‘Signal for repo^'^. Oh Saturdays he scourged 

himself till the blood flowed I know that fhis fffcrvant 

of God macerated Ins body al'^^o with lud'-cloth with shar|) points in 
it, nnd w*ith chains as wvll on the arms as on the legs, which he 
calricd with him till dinner-time ; and these for the most part WerO* 
so aimed with sharp po‘nt«, that they filled w'ltli horror all Who 
c\^er saw them. I ha\e heard «ny al«o, that he had a drens lined 
with a coat-of-mail with iron points; that he had bandages of 
earners h$ir ; and other in‘'tniments of penance were casualty seen 
by me, and by others of my companions, notwithstanding his realous 
and circumspect ‘‘ccrc'-y. Of a similar kind was his extrerrw^ morti- 
fifeation in sleeping upon two planks covired with a sack, witil a 
little straw in it, so that it appeared a hard stone. I fretpifiitiy 
also heard say, that he «lept during a ft w hour* with n largo stonfe 
hung on, and tied to his feet, f w'ell remember, that he never 
ahnted himself, when he w^as with us with a ra^or, but only by 
little andlittle he did it with pincers, ami be cau^nl bis a^isUrnt* 
friar to make Ins clerical crowm wdlb the sime jHneers/' 

Tins wretched man, Wdio seems to hnvn been better acquamted 
with the fanaticism of the Hindoos than With the ptmcqdcs of the 
Christian religion, w\ns canonized so reccntlj as tho year 1 8^0 ; ro 
that the Church of Rome, in the nineteenth century, entoitaiiib the 
same opinions as to the absurd qualificationb which entitle a man to 
be registered amongst her reputed saints, as she ever did in the 
days of her worst and darkest ascendancy. 

Wo subjoin some specimens of prayers from the Roman Missal : 

On the festival of St. Nicholas, on the Cth December, the follow-- 
ing prayer is used — 

'* O Grod, who by innumerable miracles hast honoured i}lossed 
Nicholafe the bishop ; grant, we besOeoli thee, that by his mtrilift 
and intercession we may be delHered from eternal fl«imcfe.'' 

On the festival of St. Damasus, on the 1 1th December, the 
fblToWin^ occurs — - i ‘ 

Give car, O Lord, to our prayers ; tind tlve mtorecssion of 
blessed Dama^ti^, thy confessor and bishop, mercifully grant us 
pardoTi^arid peace.*' 

On the festival of St. Mliivellus, on the 16th January, the follow* 
mg occui*- — 


T 
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MerciftxUy hear, O Lord, we beseech thee, the prayer of thy 
people, that we may be assisted by the merits of blessed MarcelliiB, 
thy martyr and bishop, the feast of whose sufferings we celebrate 
with joy/' 

On Ihe festival of St. Vincent and Anastasius* on the 22nd Janu^* 
ary, the following — 

“ Hear, O Lord, our earnest prayer, that we, who are sensible of 
the guilt of our crimes, may be delivered tlicrefrom by the prayers 
of thy blessed martyrs, Vincent and Ana&tasius.” 

On the festival of St. Rajmiond, on the 23rd January, the follow- 
ing — 

“ O God, who didst make blessed Raymond an excellent minisrtet 
of the Sacrament of Penance, and didst miraculously conduct him 
through the waves of the sea ; grant by his intercession, that wc 
may bring forth fruits worthy of penance, and bo enabled to arrive 
at the port of eternal salvation/’ 

On the festival of St. Francis de Sales, on the 29th January, the 
following — 

“ O God, who for the salvation of souls wast plca'-cd that blessed 
Francis, thy confessor and bishop, should become all to all ; meici- 
fully grant that, being plentifully enriched with the sweetness of thy 
charity, by following his directions, and by the help of his merits, 
we may obtain life everlasting.” 

On the festival of St, Scholastica, on the 10th February, the 
following — 

“ O God, vsho, to recommend to us innocence of life, wast pleased 
to let the soul of thy blc«sed virgin Scholastica ascend to heaven in 
the shape of a dove ; grant by her merits and prajers, that we may 
load innocent lives here, and ascend to eternal joys hereafter.” 

On the festival of St. JoH*ph, on 19th March, the following — 

** Grant, wc beseech thee, O JUjrd, that wc may be as^'isted by 
the merits of the Spouse of thy most Holy Virgin Mother; and 
that what we cannot obtain through our own weakness, may be 
granted us by his piayers.” 

On the festival of St. Richard, on the 3ril April, the following 
O God, who hast enlightened thy church by the merits and 
resplendent miracles of hle-ssed Richard, thy confessor and bishop ; 
grant that we, thy servonts, may, througli his intercession, obtain 
elemal glory.” 

On the festival of St. Stanislaus, on the 7th May, the following — ^ 

“ O God, for whose honour the glonous bishoj) Stanislaus fdl by 
the swords of wicked men, grant, we beseech thee, that all who 
implore his aid may obtain the happy effect of their prayers.” 

On the febtival of St. William, on the 8th June, the following— 

O God, who rejoicest us by the merits and intercession of 
blessed William, thy confessor and bishop, mercifully grant that 
whatever w’e ask of thee in his name may be granted us by the favour 
of thy grace.” 
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.Om the feetival<of the octave of St. Peter'and St. Paul* on the 6ih 
July, the 'followings 

O God, wh^ right hand saved blessed Peter from being 
drowned whilst he walked upon the sea, and delivered his fellow^ 
apostle Paul from the bottom thereof, when he had been a third 
time shipwrecked, mercifully hear us, and grant, that by the merits 
of both, we may obtain a happy eternity.” 

On the festival of the Translation of St. Thomas, on the 7th July, 
the following 

“ O God, who graiitest us to celebrate the translation of llie relics 
(>f blessed Thomas, the martyr and bishoj), we humbly beseech thee, 
that by his merits and prayei’s wc may pass from vice to and 

from the prison of this desh to an eternal kingdom.” 

On the festival of St. Elizabeth, on tlic 8th July, the following-^ 

“ O most merciful God, who, amongst other admirable endow- 
ments, did.st privilege bles.^ed Elizabeth with the gift of making 
wars cease; grant, by her prayers, that, after having enjoyed the 
jx'ace which we humbly crave in this mortal life, w e in.iy he received 
into everlasting bliss.” 

On the festival of St. Lewis, on the 2oth August, the following — ■ 

** O God, who reiuovedst blessed Lewis, thy confessor, from an 
earthly kingdom to the glory of a htweiily crown, grant, wo beseech 
thee, by his virtues and ])ra^ er«, that we may be received into the 
company of the King of king'', Jesus Clirist, thy only Son.” 

On the festival of All Saints, on the l^t Xo\ ember, the following 
lirayer is used — 

“ Almighty and eternal God, by whose favour we honour, on one 
solemnity, the merits of all thy saint", grant that we may obtain a 
plentiful blessing of thy so- much-desired mercy, since we have so 
many petitioners in our behalf.” 

In the Ordiniury of the IVIass, in the Roman Missal, there is the 
following confession — 

“ I confess to Almighty God, to blessed Mary, ever virgin, to 
blessed Michael the Archangel, to bles&ed John Baptist, to the Holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul, to all the saints, and to you, Father, that [ 
have sinned exceedingly in thought, word, and deed, through my 
fault, through my most grievous fault Tlierefore I beseech the 
blessed Mary, ever \irgin, blessed Mk'hael the Archangel, blessed 
John Baptist, the holy Apostles Pedor and Paul, and all the saints, 
and you. Father, to pray to our l^ord God for me.” 

liiere are many instances of Invocation ; but w^e refer to the chief, 
viz., the Virgin Mary. She is .stjled “ the Holy Mother of God” 
— “Mother of our Creator” — '“Most Powerful” — Mirror of 
Justice”—*' Ark of the Covenant” — “ Morning Star”— “ Refrige 
of Sinners” ; and, in short, the principal titles which the Scriptures 
appropriate to the Lord Jesus Christ, ore given to her in the Ptayer- 
Books of the Church of Rome, 

The following prayers occur in the Roman Missal ; — 

T 2 
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On the Vigil of the Assumption, on the 14th August — 

O God, vrho \irast pleased to make choice of the Virgin Mttty, 
and in her to dwell for a time, grant, wc beseech thie, that beihg 
secure under her protection, we may with comfort solemnize her 
festival,” 

On the Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, aa the 15th 
August-*^ 

“ Forgive, O Lord, we beseech thee, tlic sins of thy people; that 
we, who are not able to do any thing of ourselves that can bo 
pleasing to thee, may be assisted in the way of salvation by the 
pra} ers of the Mother of thy Son.” 

On the Feast of the Name of the Blessed Virgin Mary — 

“ Grant, wo beseech thee, O Almighiy God, that thy faithful, 
who rejoice under the name and protectioii of the most Idesscd Virgin 
Mary, may, by her pious mterccssion, he delivered from all cviL 
here on earth, and be brought to tlie eternal joys of heaven.” 

In a book called the Key of Heaven, the following act of adora- 
tion to the Virgin Mary, called the Salce Itefjuia, occurs, p. 32 — 

** Hail, Holy Queen, Mother of Mercy, our life, our sweetness, 
and our hope ; to thee do we csry, poor banished sons of Eve ; to 
thee do wc send up our sighs, mourning and weeping in this \ alley 
of tears; turn then, most gracious ad\ocate, thy eyes of mercy 
tow'ards us, and after this our exile, shew unto u*' the bles'^cd fruit 
of thy womb, Jesus, O ino'^t element, most pious, and most sweet 
Virgin Mary/* 

The following occurs on page 39 — 

“ O blc'-sed Virgin, Mother of God, and, by this august (juajity, 
worthy of all respect from men and angcL, I ctime to otfer thee my 
most humble homage, and to implore tlic aid of thy ])raycrs and 
protection. Thy iuterce'i&ion ino’^t powerful, and thy goodness 
for mankind on earth is equal to thy influcmcc* in hca\en. Tliou 
knowcst, 0 blessed Virgin ! that I look uj) to thee as my Mother, 
my Patroness, my Advocate. 1 acknowledge wnth humble gratitude 
that thy ^ irtucs singled thee out for the mother of luy Redeemer. 
I will henceforth honour and serve thee* tussiduously. Accept, 
O blessed Virgin, my protc'^tations of fidelity ; look favourably on 
the confidence I have in thee ; obtain for me, of thy dear Son, a 
lively faith, a firm hope, a tender, gc'iicrous, and constant love. 
Obtain for me a cautious purity, a siiiecTc humility , a placid resigna- 
tion to the will of God, and so faithful an iniitdlioii of ihy virtues 
through life, that I may exult in thy patronage at the hour of ipy 
death.** 


No. XIX. — Induu.encks. 

Tliis doctrine has produced large sums; however, Ihp ]K>})e soon 
monopolip#^ d the txafiie to liim-df‘, and i‘'sued indulgences not only 
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frc^ /cbwch. ceuLSurcs on^ penalties, but also £rom punisbiuent in 
tjxq oil^^r >vorW., 

tlic “ Tp-x of tlic, Sacred Roman Chancery,” fixes the following 
sums to he paid for Absolution for the annexed crimes : — 

Foi' StcaMiig Holy Tilings out of a consecrated 


j3lace £0 10 € 

For a Layman Murdering a Layman 0 7 6 

For Murdenng Faiher, Mother, Wife, or Bister 0 10 G 
For laying violent hands on a Clergyman, with- 
out drawing blood 0 10 6 

For a Priest keeping a Concubine 0 10 G 

For him that Bums his Neighbour's House ... 0 12 0 

For him that Forgoth the Pope’s Hand 1 7 0 

For him that Forge th Letters Apostolical 1 7 0 

For a King going to the Holy Sepulchre with- 
out License 7 10 0 


About the sanui time that ibis book was printed and sold at Romo, 
Pope Leo X. puhrLshed a bull, granting pardon of sin and eternal 
salvation to such persons as should imtrhasc Indulgences. Tetzel 
was the chief agent for selling them ; and he, and others who were 
joined with him, extolled the benefits of these indulgences in the 
most revolting mamv*v : — 

** If,” said they, any one ])urchase.‘H Letters of Indulgences, 
hi'< soul may re'-t sccuio with respect to it^ •^ahMtion. The souls in 
purgatory, for ^\h()se rcdeinjitioii iudiilgcnee^ are purchased, as soon 
as the money tinkles in the chest, eseapt‘ from torment, and ascend 
to heaven. 11 ic i'flicacy of Indulgences is so great, that the most 
heinous sin«« may be remitt(*d and <‘\piatcd by them, and tlie person 
freed biith from ])uni‘']iment and guilt. Lo ! the heaven« are 
opened; if ;yoii enter not now, when iaiII you enter For twelve- 
pence you may redeem tlu‘ soul of ,v>ur father out of Purgatory; 
and arc yon so ungrateful that you will not rescue your parent from, 
tprineut ? If j ou had hut one coat, } on ought to strip yourself 
instautly, and soil it, in order to purchase such hcmelits.” 

The following is the form used by Totzcl in granting absolu- 
tion : — 

** May the Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on thee, and absolve 
thee by the merits of his most holy passion. And 1, by his autho- 
rity, that of his blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and of the most 
holy pope, granted and committed to me in these jiarts, do absolve 
thee, first, from all ecclesiastical ecii'^ures, in whatever manner they 
may have been ineiirrcd ; and then from idl thy sins, transgressions, 
and excesses, how enormous soever they may be, even from such as arc 
reserved for the cognizance of the holy stx* ; and, as far as the keys 
of the holy church extend, I r(*mit to }ou all punishment which you 
deserve in Purgatory on their account ; and I restore you to the 
holy siicramcnts of the church, to the unity of the faithful, and to 
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lliat ihnoctiticc and ptirily which you possessed at baptism ; Ho that 
when you die, the gates of punishment may be shut, and the gatdS 
of the paradise of delight shall bo opened ; and if you shall not die 
at tlxis present, this grace shall remain in full force when yoli are 
at tlic point of death/' 

These forms Tetzel signed with his own hand ; and he boasted, 
tliat, by the grants of such Indulgences, he had saved more souls 
than St. Peter had done by his preaching. 

Tlic following extract, on the subject of Indulgences, is taken 
from “ The Directory, or Order of IVrfomnng the Divine Offices, 
and of Celebrating tlio Holy Masses, for the year 1827, according 
to the rites of the Holy Koman Church published for the use of 
the Secular Clergy of Irxdand, by order of the Most llevercnd 
Dr. Mun^ay, R. C. Archbishop of Dublin : — 

" To excite, and the more increase the devotion of the ftiithful in 
the Catholic w’orld, an i\j)i lgkxce of three hundred days is per- 
petually granted to all who devoutly, and with a contrite heart, shall 
repeat the three following verses, or ejjiculatoiy prayers, translated 
from the Italian into the vernacular idiom : — 

** Jesus, Maky, Joseph, 1 offer you my heart and soul. 

“ Jesus, Mary, Joseph, assist me in my last agony. 

Jesus, Mary, Joseph, may I bi*eathe forth my soul in eternal 
peace." 

In the year 1 809, Dr. Moylaii, of Cork, procured from Rome a 
bull, which he published iu a Pastond Letter, in 1813, in which the 
pope, Pius Vli., grants a Plenary Indulgence — 

“ To all who, alter assisting at least eight times at the holy exer- 
cises of the mission in the New Catliedrul of Cork, sliall confess 
his or her sins with due oont**ition, and apj>roacli unto the Holy 
Communion, and devoutly visit the New Cathedrjil Cliapel, and 
there offer up pious and fervent prayers for the propagation of the 
Holy Catholic Faith.” 

And in the course of this letter. Dr. Moylan says — “ The minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ, invested with bis authority, animated with his 
Spirit, expect you with a holy impatience, ready to ease you of that 
heavy burden oj sin, under which you have so lony lahonred, Wet'e 
your sins as red as scarlet^ by the grace of the Absolution, and aj^plkation 
of this Plenary Indulgence, your souls shall becenne white as snowP 

The following is cxL’acted from “ Tlic Christian Doctrine for the 
use of the Diocese of Limerick, by the Right llov. Dr, Young,” and 
reprinted under the sanction of the Right Rev, Dr. Tuoay ; — • 

What is the foundation of ludulgences ? 

“ The superabundant satisfaction of Christ and his saints, by 
which the virtue of the Communion of Saints is applicable to ajoy 
one in a state of grace, who may be indebted to God’s justice. 

“ What do you mean by doing an action well ? 

** I mean the doing it so, or in such a manner, ihai God Tnay Ime 
no cause to find fault with it. 
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** Are good actious of any other benefit to a Christian, besides 
making him virtuous ? 

“ Yes ; for, moreover, every good aetion is meritorious, impe- 
tratory, and satisfactory. 

“ Wbat do you mean by a good action being meritorious ? 

I mean that it deserves to be rewarded by God. 

" Wliat do you mean by its being impetratory ? 

" I mean tliat it claims and sobcits God*s giace, and a continu- 
ance and increase of it. 

“ What do you mean by its being satisfactory ? 

“ 1 mean that it is capable of atoning for the 2>uiMment due to sin. 

“ Can a good action be of any service to any otlier besides the 
doer } 

“ Yes ; in consequence of the Communion of Saints. 

“ How so ?*' — “ Jly a good action, one mag impetrate and satisfy 
for others as well as himselj** 


No. XX. — Titlks of the Pope. 

The titles as^sumed by tlie Papal chief were many, and some were 
titles wliicb belong 1o Christ, such as the l]ridcgi*oom of the Church, 
the Keeper of God’s Vineyard, etc., etc. ; but th(‘ mere title of Pope 
was originally common to all bi«‘hops, being derived from the Cb’cek 
word signifying Father. Gx’cgoiy VllL, in a C(>uneil held at Home, 
declared the title appli<*ablc to the Bishop of llonu^ only Tlu* gener d 
name of Pope secm«5 scarcely cmiable, as there were many mrst 
infamous and unmitural beings who ow ned that title, and so many 
were murderers, and all blii‘'])henier®’ The character of John XIII., 
Alexander TIL, Julius 111., Gregoiy VII., John XMII., Hrl'an VI., 
John XXIII., Julius TI., Alexander VI., Benedict IX., stund out 
from the awful list as exceeding all othei*s in ])olluting crimes and 
impious conduct. Baronius, a Catholic writer, calls John XV. a 
thief and a rohher ; and, ‘■^peaking of the popes of the ninth and 
tenth eeiilurieb, he says, “ Vile strum])cts then domineered in Rome, 
by whose •will secs w'crc changed, mid bishoprics given away, and 
their lovers, pseudo-popes, w'cre thrust into Peter’s chair, as the 
wages of their prostitution. Alexander ^’’I., from the earliest age, 
was disorderly and infamous. He obtained the p.'pal chair by 
bribes and falsehood, lie was guilty of poisoning, simony, and 
false swearing, of reckless debauchery, and incest with his own 
daughter. Poisoned wine, which he had prepai’ed for certain 
cardinals, whose riches induced him to attenqit to murder them, 
w^as given him by mistake, and thus he ended his disgraceful 
cai*eer. The pope claims sovereign pre-eminence over all civil 
potentates. Pope Urban II. speaks of temporal sovereigns thus : 

It is a thing abominable that the hands of those who created God 
their Creator in virtue of their character, should be bound to the 
ignominy of being drudges to those who are polluted with filthy and 
dishonest handlings.’' 
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No. XXT.-^BxcoMMO'NirA'i^oN. ' ' * • ^ ‘ 

Zfuulmry twk Fmace from Cbilderic HI, Grepfoiy VII ^ pxqow- 
municatod IH ury IV- of Gc^rumiiy, and abeolypd l>ip sul^ects frpm 
all allegiance. Foi)o Innocent III. bci>t Pandadf tp take the ca:own 
from the head of John, king of Jfinghmd, Pius IV. published a 
bull against Elizabeth, thus ; “lie that roigpeth on high, .to 'whom 
is given all j)o\yer in heaven and in earth, liuth committed tlie one 
Hply A]>osl()lic Cliurcli, out of which there is no salvation, to me 
only on oai*lh — namely, to JVter, prince of the apostles, and to the 
Koinnn pontiff, his succe<;sor. This one be hath constituted pripce 
over all naiUmsi, and all kingdoms, that he imght pluck up and 
d(‘stroy, dis'^ipate and rubi, plant and build.” il(j afterwards 
“ de])ri\es the cpieen of her pi*c*teuded right, and absolves all nobles 
and sulpects from all duty mid allegiance.’^ 


No. XXII. — Co\Fn'?sTov. 

St. Jarnc'? ^ays, in bis General Epistle to the Church of Chi'ist, 

(Jonfc'SR your faults one to anotiuT, and x>ray one for another,” 
But there is no authority which directs the •dinner to (*ontcss his sins 
to man, and tliat by man thall they be forgiven. Je«u$ said to the 
leper, “ Go thy way, and show thys(‘lf unto tlu* priest” (Luke xvii. 
14) ; but Christ had first clean'^cd him of his le\)rosy. Holy Am- 
brose says, the true Priest is .lesus Christ, aft(T the oider of Melchi- 
zedech. Thi*- is the Sovereign Bishop, who doth, with the s^mrifice 
of his body and lilood, wa'-h away tin* sins of all liios ‘ wbo, with 
true confession of the same, dn dee to Him, It i*- ugainat true 
Christian liberty, that any man should be bound to number dud 
do‘'Cribe bis sins before Ids fellow -man. How different is this view 
to the words of the Council of Trent, which aa^s, “ Wlioever sliall 
deny that Bacramenhd Confession was instituted by Divine com- 
mand, or that it is ncci'sgaiy to ‘^alviitioii — or shall atfii’ni that tlie 
])ractice of secretly coiifesphig to the priest alone, as it has t?vcT been 
obscr\'cd, is foreign to the institution and command of Christ let 
him be accursed,” ete. 


No. XXIII. — AnnocriON of Yoino Ffmalus, 

From The Times'* of Frida?/, N'ovemher M)th, 

“ A popular French writci' has recently asserted, in a work of 
fiction, in which he \irulently, though not always uiyu’^lly, assails 
the policy of the Uoudsh clergy, that the pretensions of the nmre 
unscrupulous agents of that chm*ch upc'uly defy (dl the most sacred 
rf'Ltions of inankiud, tliat they dare to i^ct at nought .cyen the tics 
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of filial duty, and thal) no artifioos arc too base for them to resort to 
in furtherance of their ends. But we have met with nothing in the 
pagefi of fiction which illustrates these serious and almost incredible 
charges more forcibly, than an occurrence which has actually taken 
place, in the course of the present year, in one of the capitals of the 
south of Europe. We feel impelled to give to these painful events, 
and most sinister machinations, a greater publicity than they have 
hitherto received ; not only because it is well that the actors in 
such transactions should learn, that they cannot escape the animad- 
versions of Europe, but because the case we arc about to relate, 
aifords a warning not io be overlooked by our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen, whose families may chance to fall within the reach of 
the same dangerous influences. 

The post of Dutch minister at the court of Turin had been 
reputably filled, for some years, by a Protestant gentleman of the 
name of Heldivicr, who resided with his family in that city, until, 
in consequence of some new diplomatic arrangements on the part of 
the Dutch govermrent, he received, in the month of May last, his 
letters of recall. Some donie*>tic anxiety had been occasioned to 
this family by one of the daughters, a young lady of ardent and 
independent temperament, who was supposed to have formed an 
attachment to a young lawyer of the town, whose character and 
position did not make him a suitable match for her. Their depar- 
ture was, therefore, ha^^tened ; but after M. Heldivier had presented 
his letters to the king of Sardinia, he was accidentally detained, by 
the illness of another of his children, for a few days, in an hotel at 
Turin. On the 8th of June, a display of fireworks took place, in 
honour of the birth of an heir to the Duke of Savoy. The ex- 
minister and his wife were induced to attend this fete, and very 
reluctantly to leave their daughter, who excused herself on some 
pretext, at home. They were aljsent but a short time ; yet, in the 
interval, the vague apprehensions they ‘-eem to have entertained 
were fatally verified. Tlieir daughter had disappeared — and for 
ever. At that hour of the night she had quitted the hotel, alone, 
and without even a change of dress. The police were immediately 
sent in search of the fugitive. The young advocate, who was at 
first suspected to have a hand in the elopement, was examined, but 
he proved himself to be totally ignorant of the occurrence ; not a 
vestige of her was to he found within the jurisdiction of the autho- 
rities of the city ; but this absence of all evidence raised a strong 
])rcsumption that she would only be found in tbc precincts of some 
convent, more inaccessible than a prison or a tomb. 

** Application was made to the archbi'^liop of Turin, as the 
supreme ecclesiastical power of the kingdom, for leave to pursue 
these inquiries, or for information, if he possessed it, on the subject ; 
for, meanwhile, the anxiety and anguish of this unfortunate family 
had been raised to a pitch which we shall not attempt to describe ; 
and even the public, startled l)y the actual disappearance of a young 
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kd^r* tiS& a minori the daughter of a gentleman who tsme amangdt 
them as the represeiiitativc of a foreign sovereign, took the hveliest 
interest in their extreme distress. ' 

The archbishop tliought fit to reply to this application, that he 
had reason to believe that Mademoiselle Hcldivicr had indeed sought 
refuge in a convent, but tliat he was unable to state where she was 
at present* A few days more, however, brought the whole trans-^ 
action to light. When the archbishop of Turin asserted that he 
was unable to state where this young lady was, he might have 
stated, and he did afterwards acknowledge, that no ^icrson living 
had had so great a hand in the affair as himself. For two years he 
had been carrying on a system of secret communication with 
Mademoiselle Helclivier. Thwarted by her parents in her attach- 
ment for the young advocate, she had sought to avenge herself 
upon them, by ti*ansferring her confidence from her father to this 
priest— from her natural protectors, to the jealous arms of the 
Church of Rome. The archbishop, unwilling to commit himself by 
a written order, had furnished his convert with one lialf of a sheet 
of paper, cut in a particular manner; the other half was given to 
the abbess of the convent of Santa Croc(', in Turin, with orders to 
receive the bearer of the coiTes])onding fragment at any hour of the 
day or night. Provided with these cped(‘ntials> the fugitive found 
shelter in the convent walls ; but, by the advice of the archbishop, 
her flight was deferred until her father, by tlie delivery of his letters 
of recall, had, as these clerical conspirators contend, sun’endered 
those diplomatic rights and privileges which would have been fatal 
to their scheme. 

** The fact being thus ascertmned, a strong effort was made to 
lading the authoi’s of this plot to account for their action, and to 
yield up the young person whom they had gotten into their pos* 
session. Setting aside the odious scen't arts by wliieli tliis alleged 
conversion had been effected, and the irr(*parahle injury done to an 
honourable family, the case was one which demanded the strongest 
remonstrances, as an unparalleled invasion of the law of nations, 
and of the rights of diplomatic ]>ersons. A Dutch subject — a 
minor — the child of a Dutch minister — is encouraged to quit her 
fotheris abode, received into a convent, and there detained, not only 
by moral but l;y actual force, since every attempt even to search 
these convents was successfully resissted by tlie clergy. Tlie king 
was personally appealed to by tlie distracted father. His majesty 
granted him an audience ; but, in answer to the prayers and demands 
of M. Hcldivier, that his daughter might be restored to him, the 
only reply which the Jihsolutc monarch dared to make was, that 
whatever might be his own opinion on the subject, if he presumed 
to interfere with the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the convents, he 
should be excommunicated ! Such an answer, on such an occasion, 
might have been expected firom a Philip II. of Spain ; and sudi 
powers as are thus recognised and established fall httle abort of 
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tkose of the Inquisition. The pmciple contended fbr^ on behalf of 
the Ohurch of Rome, is this — that any child, haying completed 
the age of twelve years, may, for any cause, motive, or pretext, 
throw off tlie parental authority, and fling itself under the protec- 
tion of the church. If the child he a Protestant, so much tlie 
better, since, while it abjures its filial duties, it abandons its religions 
faith ; but, whether Catholic or Protestant, the protection of the 
church, thus sought and thus given, is absolute and inviolable. 

“ There are fi‘w countries now, in Europe or tlie world, where such 
a doctrine as this would not l>r demolished by the ordinary notions 
of civil rights and of justice. But the dominions of the king of Sar- 
dinia are not one of those countries. In vain did Mr. Abercromby, 
our own intelligent minister at the couit of Turin, and Baron 
Mortier, the representative of France, represent that M. Heldfvier, 
as a diplomatic person, had an incontestable right to quit the coun- 
try in peace, taking with him nil his family. The inexorable grasp 
of the InMlible Church prm'ailed. The king of Holland appear^ 
to have taken this outrage u])oii the family of his minister with a 
most unbecoming indifference and pu'^illanimily ; and Mademoiselle 
Ileldivicr remjiins in the convent of Santa Croce, whore she has 
formally abjured the Protestant heresies, and will probalfly take the 
veil on the completion of her noviciate. 

‘‘Wo have no wish to draw any excessive or unjust inferenoes 
from this strange occurrence, which senms to belong not only to 
another country, but to another age ; hut it exhibits an awful picture 
of what the uncontrolled power of the Romish clergy may still dare 
to eff’cet, and a humiliating example of a goveinimnt, which has 
allowed the ties of private nerlit and public law to he broken asunder, 
because it is itself a victim to the worst form of bigotl^^ ajid the 
most servile sufyection to spiiitual oppression.” 


No. XXIV. — Purgatory. 

This doctrine has fillecl many a priest’s purse ; and although 
ridiculous, we cannot refrain from noticing the Joint Stock Company 
formed in Dublin in 1813, culled the Purgutorium Society. The 
Rules being : — > 

“ I 4 The Institution to be regulated by the Superior, Rector, and 
six of the Members, who compose the Office for the Dead ; who 
shall attend on every Wednesday night, to recite with devotion and 
attention the Office for the Dead. 

IL Every Gathdie wishing to contribute to the relief of the 
suffering souls in Purgatory, to pay one penny per week. 

“ 111. A Mass to be offered up on the fost Monday of every 
month in the parish chapd of St. James’s, for the spiritual and 
temporal wdfiire of the Subscribers. 
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“ V. Eaxsli SubBCtiber to purchnfto a ^copy of tibc BuIob ; and tiufei 
money <u*iding from the weekly Fubscriptions shall be paid to the 
inofit neccsBitated <lergymmt who shall he required to gme receipis for 
what they are pedd, 

** VL Each Subscriber shall be entitled to an Ofhee at the time 
of his death, another at Ihe expiration of a month, and one at the 
end of twelve months. The benefit of Ma<5&cs which shall be pro- 
cured by tlic *'ubscriptions shall be extended to their relations and 
friends, in the following ordrT : — Fatliers, Mothers, Brothers, 
Sisters, Uncles, Aunts ; and, if niamcd, TIu«bands, Wives, and 
Children. ► 

“ VII. Every Su])erior shall, upon his death, be entitled to three 
IMasses, every Rector to two, and every Subscriber to one ; provided 
he shall have died a natural death, been a Subscriber for six Months, 
and been clear of all dues at the time of his death. 

“IX. Every Superior shall, on ev(*ry All Souls' advance to 
the Parish Priest whatever sum is nece«*sary for obtaininf^ insertion 
in the Mortality la^t of the Altar. 

“ Subscriptions received in the Chapel on ewery Wednesday 
evening;,” etc. 


No. XXV. — Goon avd B\t) Angkls. 

Our readers will percei^(^ that we believ(‘ iliaf f^ood and bad 
angclfa attend on the de\ious ])afb (d* inor1.dil\, and wail around the 
bed whilst slcepini^ hours roll along. Perhaps we gained tliis faith 
from scrijiture ; though, w’c e<)nf('.«s, we have id ways Mt, ns though 
by intuition, that w(' could leaN'^e some anxieties to some sbjidow of 
ouTsc'U es, or soni(» protector or lierald, whom we could not see, hut 
with wdioni w’c were c\er ready to make bargain and contract, as 
to sins and fallings-off from vows. Ah ! reader, the world may bo 
learned in many things, and kuow^ our stature, and make nice 
calculations and comparisons concerning our virtue and character, 
talents and jibysical constitution, hut wlio c.'in follow the fairy step, 
or hear the mj stic voice, or see the golden halo of our gootl angel 
— or collect the Circeaii wliispei’ings of our bad angel, or hear tlie 
awful, yet majestic, thundering of liis trid(*nt, when ho fails to win 
our spirits, or we rcfu'^c to drink from the intoxicating howl he 
bears, in which Death lies lurking. 

We know that some will smile whilst we talk thus ; but we may 
remind our readevs, that many of the ancient heathens (prolxdily 
from tradition) (‘iitertained some such notion, that hoings of a 
superior order were ever ministcTing between men and God. The 
Greeks termed them ** demons” (knowing ones), and the Romans, 
“ genii.*' 

Socrates said, on the day of his death, “ My demdn gives me 
notice every morning of an evil which will befall me that day, but 
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did' noi give md notice of any evil this day, thorefore I cannot regard 
• aahny evil my heing condemned to die.” Bomie have Said, this demon 
was his reason; but those who are acquainted with his Ba;^ing» 
know that he never Pi)oke in such obscure and ambiguous terms ; if 
he had meant bis reason, his integrity and exactness of chaxractcr 
would have indicated this precisely. 

An ancient poet, who lived several ages before Socrates, ^dcaks 
more dctcrtainately. Hesiod says— 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth unseen.” 

Hence, it is probable, aro'^c the tales about the exploits of their 
demi-gods (jiiiiwrum gadinni), their satyrs, fauns, and nymphs of 
every kind, xyhorewith they supposed botli sea and land to be tUJed ; 
these arc, like the age, dark and unsatisfactory evidences, standing 
alone, and i)roduciiig no faith or conclusions, 

God only knows, and lias revealed in our spirits, and by his 
revolution, all wbicJi is needful. St. Paul says, in Hebrews i. 14, 
“Are they not all iiiiiiisteriiig spirits, .sent forth to minister unto 
them that shall be heus of salvation”; and the Psahnist fays, 
“ Who maketli liis angcU spirits, and his minist(Ts a flame of fire ” 
(civ. 4). We arc told, “ They sting together wh(*ii the foundations 
of the eai’th were laid.” Dr. Parnell makes tlio angel say to the 
herniii, concerning the death of a child — 

“ To all but thee, in fits he seemed to go, 

And 'twa*^ my ministry to deal the blow.” 

Marcus Antoninus, a heathen, a ])hiloso])her, and an emperor, iii 
his meditations, says, “ I thank God for revealing to me, when I 
was at Cajeta, in a dream, what totally cured that disease which 
none of my idiysicians were able to heal.” We will not add more, 
than our joy that “ they arc more that arc for us than they that 
are against us ” ; and we cannot refrain quoting the words of pious 
Bishop Kcnn— 

“ O may thy angels, while I sleep, 

Around my bed their vigils keep ; 

Their love angelical instil ; 

Stop every avenue of ill. 

May they celestial joys rehearse. 

And thought to thought with me converse.” 

We have reflected thus, concerning angels, or spirits, and, 
although we will not pronounce any absolute opinion concerning 
the mysteiry of the Holy Spirit, yet we ourselves have sometimes 
thought it was as a good angel in our pilgrimage in this strange 
land and wc will leave the Christian to reflect on the words of our, 
Saviour, “ If }e love me, keep my commandments. And I will 
pray the Paiher, and he shall give you another Comforter, tli^tlie 
inay aljide witli flu e\or; even the Spirit of truth; wUon^ the 
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eantiot ireceivG» bedause it eeiBth him tidt/ neithGl* kfioweth' 
him : but ye loio^ him ; for he dwelleth \^ith you, and ^hall be in 
you/* (Johnxiv. 15 — 17). We even believe, that Jesus himself 
waa the angel who struggled ^ith Jacob ; and, we rgoice to say, 
we 'believe, that our Holy Advocate, who is now sitting on the 
jasper throne (upon whose thigh is the word Immanuel), is ever 
sending legions of angels to enlighten and guide the Aeirs of the 
kingdom of heaven ; and, through them, he again says, “ Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. Ye have heard how 
I said unto you, I go away, and come again unto you.** 

Wc have preferred to talk of good angels; yet truth requires 
that we should remember the words of the apostle, “ Wc wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, hut against principalities, agmusi 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, again>t 
wicked spirits in heavenly places ** (Kphes. vi.l2). Tlie gi eat poet 
(Milton) seems to have fully believed, that each man and woman 
had good and bad angels. Tlie eloquent Gessner makes an evil 
angel (Anamakcli) cast himself at full length by the dead body of 
the amiable Abel, and exultingly say, “ Rise, beautifid youth ! 
rise, thou friend of angels ! this indolence in thy orisons ill becomes 
the worship of thy God ! Hut he stirs not. His own brother hath 
left him weltering in his blood. No ; that honour is mine : I 
guided the arm of the fratricide.’* And then he reflects upon 
returning to hell, and giving an account of his mission — “ I shall 
rise above the vile populace of hell. I hasten to the foot of the 
infernal throne. The vast concave of Ihc liery gulf will reverberate 
my praises,** In Genesis xvi. 7, “And the angel of the Tiord 
found her [llugfir] by a fountain of water in the wild€*rness, by the 
fountain in the w\ay to Shur.** Also, inverse 10, “The angel of 
the Lord smd unto her, I will greatly inultijdy thy seed,** etc. 

The word anfjcl a])j)cars in many parts of scrijdure. Tlie Greek 
word atnjdoSt and the Hebrew, mcktoh, ure both 'vvordh ilenoting 
messenger. Tlie term is used very indeiinitely in Scripture ; some-* 
times the Deity liiniself, his providence, and the impersonal agents 
of his will — .'^onietimcs the prophets and holy men : it i ^ also 
extended to the ministers and agents of the devil. The Rabbins 
and Fathers have written elaborately on this head ; but enough 
apjiears in the scriptures for true knowledge. 

The Jews, as well as the early Christians, seiuued to have l^elicvxnl 
that good and bad angels attended (‘very one. Rhoda says (wli^n 
hearing the voice of Peter), “ It is his angel.** After all we have 
said, let us remember that there is a chief to all tho evil angels — i 

“ A constant watch he keeps. 

He eyes us night and day ; 

He never slumbers, never sleeps, 

Lest he should lose his prey.** 

And we must take our share of the inheritance ; for the Saviour of 
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tbe world was tempted, eycn unto the last ; and let us be also able 
to say, ** Father, into thy hands 1 commend my spbrit*” 

On the term bwfiaiv, Sdvrevelias, by Maj(n\ gives the following signi-r 
fications — “a. god, spirit, genius, demon; good or bad fortune, 
chance ; among the sacred writers^ an unclean spirit, a devil.” 

Oxih' anopKri<ra) Trpor batfiovos: [Jy a god"] — Horn. 7/.xix.l88. 

Eo-ri K avbpi ^a/xev 

Eoi#cos ap<f)i baipxiv(av Ka\a . — Pindar, Olymp, htroph.ii,9. 

It is becoming to a man to speak 
Honourable things of the gods» 

Hederic gives the following — “a god, a hero, a genius; fortune, 
both good and bad ; in tlie New Testament, a devil.” 

Ts 6 fxrjbrjo-as 

ptL^ova baipaap reap paKurroiP 

irpas a-rj dvar^aipopi poipa, — Soph. (Edip. Bex, 1300. 

What demon (is it) that has &i)rung, with a violence 
Greater than the greatest, to thy wretched fate } 

ioa 8atpop^ tv e^rjWov, — Soph. (Edip. BtX, 1311. 

O Fortune, to what hast thou tended ! 

Tis a cTTtjpf baipop(op\ — Soph. (Edip. Bex, 1825. 

Wliat god [demon] instigated thee ? 
o-Tvyepos baip<op [an evil deity]. — Of?, v. 369. 

KUKos daipfop [an evil deity j. — Of?, x.64. 
irpns baifiova [against the divine power]. — /?. xvii.9S. 

<rvp baipopi [with the fuvom* of God]. — II. xi.792. 

-^schylus, in the tragedy of the “ Persai” (620), calls the deified 
Darius baipcav. 

^cvbtopvfKos ve baipoves UpoprjBca 
KaXovcrip. — ^EschgJi Promc. 8 . 5 , 

Prometheus, 

The gods'^ falsely call you the IVovident. 
ft rt fiff baipcop vaKaios vvp pedfXTtfKe orparo). — yEsch/f, Pe 7 ‘S(Vj 154. 

Unless our ancient tutelary genius has now parsed over to the 
army [sometimes a good or malevolent bpirlt causing the good or ill 
fortune of men] . 

Xutro-covrt 6’ aurto haipovtov beiKPVtri ns . — Sojdl. (Ed. Bex, 1158. 
Some demon shows (her) to him raving. 


* Or, perhaps, demi-gods ^as distinguished from dew). 
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Tf baifitiv COT* €7rap<ayos; — JSurtp» Hec. 16*2. 

Where is there any god or demon 
That will give me aid ? 

otai/, oiatt av aoi \(o^av 
^xGicrrav apprirav r 

apaev Tis baipav i-~^Euvip, Ilec. 200. 

What wrong, what (outrage) most hateful and 
Unutterable, some demon luis aroused against thee ? 

Our readers remember the innumerable scri])ture authorities ; and 
we had intended to extend this note, having collected many and 
various authorities, but wo fcju* being tedious. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The following Dramatic Sketches will not be considered use- 
less, if they increase the number of readers of the history of 
their country. Wo think they may prove another means of 
commimicating the moral experience and philosophy of that 
part of the history of England to which the foregoing pages 
refer. In some instances we have supplied names for the 
subordinate characters, particularly in the Battle Scene; but 
in other respects, we believe, the sketches are strictly histori- 
cal. Perhajjs the scenes between Father Saul and Simmel 
and Baynard might liave appealed extravagant; and therefore 
they are accompanied by a note extracted from an liistoiian of 
undoubted veracity. Some of the acts and respective scenes 
have been introduced to display the character of the chief of 
the priesthood during this eventful reign, as well as to show 
the Spirit of the Vatican contending with the Spirit of 
Monarchy. 

There arc also scenes wliich may exhibit more fully the 
character of Henry IL, as well as that of the accomplished 
heiress of Aquitaine, Eleonora, queen of England. The 
latter scenes refer to the period wdien the career of Henry was 
drawdiig to a close, when the turmoils and anxieties of civil 
war produced his premature death. 

Our present object necessarily included a full display of 
the character of Ilenry 11.; and although some might have 
expected that these sketches would consist of continuous scenes, 
exhibiting the presumption and wickedness of the Roman 
Hierarchy, and the debauchery and unfaithfulness of the 
Roman Clergy, yet we have thought our subject would be 
better illustrated by scenes incidentally occurring in this 
important and interesting reign. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Henry the Second, King of England, 

Duke db Bretagne, Vassal of Henry II, 

Thomas A’Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Richard de Lucy, Chief Justice, 

Randolph de Glanville, a Jurisprudent^ afterwards Chief Justice, 
Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester , Brother of King Stephen, 
Cardinal Hugo, Legate of the Pope, 

Folliott, Bishop of London, 

Roger, Archbishop of York, 

Peter op Blois, ) ^ rr 

Walter Mates. / ofncnryll. 

Earl op Leicester, an Officer of State. 

Lord Arundel, 

Murchand, a Mercenary Chief. 

Father Saul, a Finest living in the Temple. 

Baynard and Simmel, Hired Murderers. 


Eleonora, Queen of Henry II. 

Isabel, a Spanish Lady, Companion to the Queen. 
Rosamond, Mistress of Henry II. 

Aba, Companion to Rosamond, 

Christabel, Mistress of the Duke de Bretagne. 

Bishops, Priests, Barons, Knights and Ladies, Minstrels, etc. 
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ACT 1. 

Scene I. — Jn Apartment in the Kin(fs Palace in London. 

King IIenuy, Walteh Mapes, and 
Peter op Blois. 

KING henry \reading letter\ 

Now, wise and learned chaplain, thou must take 
Some other part, as priests so well know how. 

And all thy Hood of lucky thought must halt 
Awhile, e’en as the countless dead do rest 
In purgat’ry. — This comes from crafty Rome, — 

But more anon. [Holding forth a letter. 


peter op blois. 

Most royal gracious liege, 

Some evil news ? — 

KING henry [excited^. 

Chaplain, 1 am deceived. 
Ah ! little did the first Henry opine 
What ills would come with legates sent from Rome ! 

All case and mirthful hours must here break up; 

I now perceive the primate plays me false : 

My crown is envied by the Vatican; 

It kicks the beam of justice and of law. 

This axe shall brandish in the eyes of Rome, — 

That priest shall bow, or I will sink in death ! 

PETER OP BLOIS. 

Could my lov’d king confide a^ain, such trust 
Might once again revive that faitliful love 
Which erst the primate vow’d. Once more confide 1 
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KING HENRY. 

Not I, sir priest ! I did confide too long; 

But now there is a purpose in these hands 
Shall roughly tear away that earthly garb 
Wliich thy presumptuous Church has dared to wear. 

PETER OF BLOIS. 

Dear liege ! The ruby mantle of kind Heaven 
Is all the Church and patient priests desire, 

KING HENRY. 

The vaunting priest would steal a royal robe; 

Its name is Power. Now mark mo well, wise priest, 
With fools it has but form, and is a gawd 
Which lies about, as glittering garniture 
For holidays and envying parasites; 

With knaves it has a stated price in gold ; 

With angels ’tis the sinews of their love; 

With fiends it is their wages, duly earn’d 
By sins committed ’gainst the Almighty’s laws. 

Who fearfully, as spirits fall’n, display’!; 

With children it is seen in innocence — 

That treble and impervious panoply, 

But yet there is a power more glorious far: — 

’Tis seen in majesty and awful pomp. 

When the Supernal from his jasper throne 
All glorious moves. See, in his endless train, 
Archangels, serajdis, girt with glittering wings 
And thrice ten thousand times ten thousand suns, 
Bound which revolve, in ceaseless harmony, 

The obedient spheres and faithful satellites I 
And midst the throng our earth ambitious smiles ! — 
The sea his million liquid mirrors lights; — 

The glassy towers of the arctic zone 
Prismatic shine ; — whilst the gigantic fonns, 

That wallow round their base, partake the pomp ! — 
The pealing thunder bids the mountains rock 
In praise of Him — whilst the electric flash 
Triumphant plays around with forked tongue, 

And gliding swift from pole to pole, commands 
All tribes and kindreds to break forth in song ! — 
Nay ! e’en the dead, altho’ unseen by man. 

Put on bright mantles and the triumph swell ! — 
This is supernal power. — Mine cumbemt lies 
As vassal : yet ’tis mine own — ’tis mine — 

It is, and thus it shall l>c, whilst I am: — 

’Tis precious in my sight. 
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PETEE OF BLOIS. 

My graxiious liege 

Will bear tlie fickle changes of this world; 

’Tis Heaycn marks out those worthy of such wrongs I — 
And leaves the worthless to grow old and die ! — 

Become pestiferous in sultry suns. 

So mark the rustling children of the wood 
(Under whose shade the fairies dance at eve, 

When rude Apollo sank in western seas) 

E’en die, the sport of every gamesome wind. 

0 let not royal hands form heresies, 

Or spend their power to gratify revenge. 

Such things destroy that noble part which shines, 

•And would illume the darker paths of life. 

KING HENRY. 

Oft have I heard you say tliat every sin 
May absolution gain ; the sins of kings 
Be blotted out: sins of the dazzled eye 
Effaced; — the tongue’s foul eloquence made dumb; — 
And the polluted porches of the ear 
Swept outj and, as a temple, purified. 

PETER OP BLOIS. 

’Tis true, my liege; the dew of Heaven falls free, 
And every cartlily sin may be absolved. 

KING HENRY. 

Yet there are sins unnatural and base, 

Wliich make my kingdom rank and nauseate. 

How many murders has De Lucy traced 
To sundry priests ! The civil arm shall reach 
These holy murderers. Chaplain, your eye 
l.ooks doubtingly. What pensive thought beclouds 
That vision, wont to be so clear? That look 
Askance tells tales — ^you wish iny scrutiny 
T’ evade. — Come, come ! Parturient throes now rend 
Thy pregnant mind. Let me Lucina be. 

The messengers from Borne have sought you out, 

And track’d you even hero. What say you, priest? 

PETEK OP BLOIS. 

I would obey thee, king, tho’ truant now — 

Truant to holy Borne. 1 sorrow much. 

KING HENRY. 

1 see — 1 cannot have a friend on earth. 

The length and breadth of England’s ample lands 
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Are till’d and cultured by ray foes of Rome: 

^Twould seem that neither love, nor gold, nor fame, 
Can make my people free I — ’Tis strange, sir priest ! 
Oft would I firmly grasp this cunning foe; 

But as a spirit flics, ne ’scapes my thrust. 

He seems to lie in woman’s eye as smiles; 

In warrior’s brows as harsh and haughty power ; 

In gold, from ingot’s bar to tiny coin, 

He hides and waits in glistening scaly form. 

In dreams, in wars, in jousting tournament, 

I’ve seen my foe pass by me with disdain. 

Sometimes he wears the sackcloth of the poor; 

And oft the chaplet of the brave he wears; 

In buzzing crowds of serfs and soldiery — 

In fairs, and hucksters’ booths, and mummers’ troops, 
This foe creeps in and grins upon my state. 

My demon* tells me in my fitful thoughts. 

These are the missions sent from jealous Rome: — 
Bear spice for some, narcotic draughts for some; 

For some bright gems, aye, diadems for some; 

For some, for me, they bear a poignard, priest. 

To help me on my way to purgat’ry. 

PETER OF BLOIS. 

There will the good be cleansed from ev’ry sin. 
Until the saints in Heaven shall call them forth. 

The brave, the just, and those we lov’d on earth 
Will stand, bay’d back by revelations grand 
(Death will succumb as watchful sheep dog tired). 
The majesty of Love, eternal Love 
Will then come down; led by the spirits three: 

There Truth and Mercy will lead forth in light 
Of coruscations of ten tliousand rays 
Sweet holy Charity again from Heaven, 

With silver sandals clad and pearly robe. 

The great remembrance-book will then be oped, 

And God will count his dazzling jewels forth 
Before assembled worlds, 

KING HENRY. 

Well, well, good Blois. 

A truce to dull imaginings of priests. 

I doubt some things of thy o’er holy Church ; 

And question much its promises withal. 


* Appendix, No. XXV. 
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PETEE OF BLOIS. 

My liege, it is your high prerogative 
To question thus poor humble priests: yet, know, 
The demarcations of the Holy Church 
Can ne’er be changed by serf, or sage, or king. 
High, far above the stretch of human sight, 

E’en in the brightly gemm’d cerulean arch. 

Its towers now glittering shine, while its deep base 
Immeasurable lies by human art. 

And sooner far shall gape this beauteous globe 
To its deep centre, and entomb all life, 

Than Holy Church her sacred form shall change. 
Or yield one jot to human vanities. 

KING HENRY. 

Is this the vaunting of thy priestly pride? — 

Or priestly craft, thy papal ire to hide? — 

Or are these impulses evinced by all. 

When the light sinews' of their craft arc tried? 

Be less erratic, and less jealous too. 

This vap’rous world with sinneis is replete. 

Some doubt the creed, some doubt the God himself 
We praise so often, and by whom we swear. 

Creeds vary as do men, but some day hence 
Great Truth will tij the dogmas of the Church. 

A thousand years shall toss upon the tide 
Of time, and storms shall winnow off the chaff. 

PETER OF BLOIS. 

The garden of the Lord can never fade; 

But there are sins which wear away the soul : 
Ambition’s haughty sons offend the Church. 

KING HENRY. 

Chaste priest, the rays of moral light that pass 
From poor mortality’s dense medium 
To that rare other which surrounds you saints, 
Eefraction suffer; and thus scanty faults 
Seem mountains high to modest orbs of priests. 

So have I seen Apollo’s disc appear 
Enlarged, when, reeking with their long day’s toil, 
IHs fiery steeds readied Ocean’s western bed, 
AVherc Clymene awaited his embrace, 

Whilst the horizon blush’d to see their play. 

So so ! ye prosy and portentous priests 
Would make this world a weary stagnant pool, 
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And drive to sleepy dull oblivion 

Fair nature’s joyance and life’s highest zest~ 

All buoyant love, and amorous dalliance— 

Adventurous ambition, and the hue 
And cry that keep at bay the fiend Despair. 

PETER OF BLOIS. 

How many great and mighty now are gone, 

Wliose names were scarcely wafted on the winds 
In some deep pool of clotted blood ! Nauseous, 

They wear ambition’s honours all alone. 

KTNa HENRY. 

’Tis slander, piiest — the noble soldier never dies; 

But with the ministers of holy worlds, 

Ho rides thro’ everlasting space; in state 
He travels as a king and conqueror — 

Then yields his fiefdom up on high to God, 

Midst principalities and worlds unknown; 

Whilst light insufferably bright comes forth 
To mark his radiant way, and deck his soul 
With glory’s rays; whilst countless ages roll. 

You are too cavilling — you priests ! 

PETER OF BLOIS. 

The Church should be the savour of the earth. 

KING HENRY. 

Should be to earth great Heaven, and Heaven on earth. 
Yet, ye are as mortality's white bones. 

Which jaunted through a sensual life to death. 
Shipwreck’d and blanch’d by many a salted tide ; 

Made moral, pure, and holy by constraint. — 

’Tis a lean merit, virtue thus pourtray’d. 

’Tis sinful man — who would not be a saint? 

PETER OF BLOIS. 

My gracious liege is wont to be most just. 

KING HENRY. 

Fashion’d to virtue are ye by a power 
Ye see not now, which yet with eagle’s eye 
Sees thee, and all thy bald fraternity. 

Ah ! all the distance ’tween great Rome and hence 
Protects thee not from spies and beadsmen’s craft ; 

Yea, e’en thy king, the child and man of war. 

Is watch’<l and weigh’d in every papal scale, 

And scarcely knows if he may breathe till mom. 
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PETER OP BLOIS. 

The lambs of Borne require the shepherd’s care, 
To keep them from the roaring enemy; 

And when drear storms and awful darkness come. 
They couch secure within the holy fold. 

KING HENRY. 

Yet there are glistening eyes, and ruby fronts, 
With monks rotund, and abbots hale and gay, 
Preserved and mansion’d sumptuously. — But stay, 
Though I could schoolman be, and tales unfold 
Of empty baubles held by hands of priests. 

PETER OF JBLOIS. 

My province is to speak of heavenly power. 

KING HENRY. 

Ah ! ah ! That is thy fair vocation, priest — 

The robe of heaven is thine inviolate. 

I ne’er have cast one envious glance on that. 

Nor will I rend one thread; do as thou wilt, 

’Tis thine — the robe of righteousness is thine: 

The purest men of all this evil world. 

The true, the real saints first wore it, yet 
To Ca?sar as an earthly king they bowM, 

For earthly power of ‘all this world was his; 

But now, sir priest, ’tis mine, — ’tis mine — all mine. 
And who’s so bold that dares to filch mine own? 

I know there’s one — the mitred priest — but I — 

His king, his lord, his rightful sovereign, 

Will drive him from this land by morrow’s noon — 
For dalliance with Romo is death to kings. 

PETER OF BLOIS. 

My royal master knows 1 seek to serve — 

KING HENRY. 

Well, well ! I may, as many mortals may, 

Trace to myself the source of many ills. 

For kings who trust to Romo will live to sigh. 

And some will wrestle in deep agony. 

Make way ! 1 ’ll drive this serf-born vicious priest 
Into some land where such things find much grace. 
In England such vile things shall not bo seen, 

To fright my people, and vile sin to screen. 

Now learn, sir priest — I hear De Lucy’s voice. 
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Enter SiB Richard dr Ldcy, and Grymb, a prii^U 

To friends I love {to De Lucy]^ *tis thus I ope my palm. 
Why art thou so absorbed in silent thought? 

Sir Richard, I do love thee much; but now 
Be prudent — ^pertinent — to me display 
No meshes of thy craft — delay no more. 

SIR RICHARD. 

The men were sent before the break of day. 

GRYME. 

But on far fleeter wing from Rome will come 
A voice. 

KING HENRY. 

The body of this ill is mine — 

All may conduct to many angry storms, 

If so^ then many a fractious priest shall sink. 

GRYME. 

0 direful deed I There may come hours when e’en 
My liege may need that holy power now scorn’d. 

KING HENRY. 

This savours much of treason’s varied wiles. 

Wheezing ’tween conscience and expedience. 

’Tis neither law, nor love, nor loyalty. 

And lacks authority to boot. 

GRYME. 

My liege ! 

SIR RICHARD. 

Your liege’s will all words must overrule. 

KING HENRY. 

My word is now my will — use no delay. 

Scene II. — Henry alone, passing through the Gallery. 

KING HENRY. 

There is a mighty Harper, one wlio holds 
The times of men, and standing oft between 
This obvious world and long eternity. 

Predicting, leading, guiding mortal things, 

I would this Minstrel now would touch some chord 
Which lulls the noble soul that suffers wrongs 
On his good fame. Tliis priest hangs like a cloud, 
Portending heavy storms; hence gloomy fears, 
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And ^Bcord coxnes ’tween subjects and their king. 

The times in which we live have run their score 
Of black iniquity; the lintels proud 
Of Virtue’s habitation have been forced: 

Whilst the coarse citizen looks out with plaints 
Against our royal selves. Now I have caused 
These officers to wend to Morton’s lord. 

Hope, like a timid doe in thicket deep, 

Peeps out with panting heart, lest e’en some snare 
May cast her headlong in a sunken pit. 

These noxious priests ! they swarm throughout my land— 
Poison my people’s healthful loyalty. 

The Vatican with France and Geoffrey joined. 

Their treble might will make our hands too full. 

But ah I somehow this loathsome priest shall yield. 

E’en if I drag him from the papal chair. — 

Yet this for present time we now forget. 

For some sweet, honied words our queen requires. 

Or she will aid my foe with woman’s spite. 

Whilst such a priest as false h, Becket lives. 

0 ’tis a conflict hard, and wears me more 
Than angry war or discord’s toils, — to fawn. 

And fashion words to suit the Vatican, — 

But still ^tis work I dare not now neglect 1 
Here comes the cjueen from vespers, i declare — 

1 must be gallant as a Spanish knight. 

For she has eyes sharp as the wild gazelle; 

And s&retly with Koine she corresponds. 

Her pallid face becomes her lengthen’d prayers; — 

Komanee and piety are dainty bits, 

But far too pure to gratify our queen. 

They are the semblances she uses well. 

And interlards these things with feigning sighs; — 

Indeed such loving makes me cease to love; 

And yet I must be big with sighs and groans. 

With deep romantic yawns and upturn’d eyes. [^Passinff. 

Ah ! here she comes, with downcast nodding plumes, 

Perusing parchment scraps with anxious glance, — 

Some wondrous recipe from Kome, I guess. 

[ELEONORA enters- 

Good queen, thy earnest piety puts shade 
On all the seemings of religious life. 

EJ.EONORA. 

A holy life puts shame on piety;— 

It is the refuge of mortality 
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When press’d by secret and heart-piercing woes: 

But thy gay, glistening fortune needs not tliis* 

KING HENRY. 

0 thou hast heavenly love attending thee, 

To keep thee ever. 

ELEONORA. 

Love on earth, where pure, 

Is heavenly love; where forced, it is not love. 

KING HENRY. 

The spirits pure revolve in perfect love; — 

But what is earthly love? This question oft 
I poise and balance at my lance’s end. 

My chaplain tells me it is a foul sin. 

ELEONORA. 

Ah ! Be the owner of that holy joy, 

Which throbbing passion ever vainly seeks. 

By loving, you may learn the answer true, 

As the bold diver knows the white pearFs bed, — 
Whilst they who buy and sell this precious thing 
Know nothing of her deep and beauteous cell. 

Love will exalt, although dependence comes 
And forms its nature and its dignity; 

As ivy o’er the castle turret high 

Clings to the rugged wall, and whilst it yields 

It borrows strength from might and majejsty, 

And with its emerald cloak in sombre guise 
It decks the noble pile of mother earth, 

Diverts the sultry sun; and every storm 
And Jiurricane but strengthens that embrace, 

Which shall for ever last. 

KING HENRY. 

For ever? ah! 

ELEONORA. 

Sire, yes — and when these stars and changeful moon 
Have sunk within tho.se far unknown degrees 
Which the great Lord of Heaven did first conceive. 
Still shall remain the sweet embrace of love, 

Which shall for ever be. 


KING HENRY. 
Forever? ah! 

For ever is so very long, good queen I 
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ELEONOBA. 

As ever any earthly thing shall be: 

But that tall castle height must Ml — 

The mountain where the golden sun has hid 
Those rocks where lonely eagles sullen rest 
The peaceful valley where the kinc oft low’d — 

The boundaries of the raging billows* crest; 

The Pleiades and wild Arcturus too, 

Must render up their native majesty 
When the shrill trumpet of the angel sounds; 

Which calls the wand’ring tribes of man to Heaven; 

But love’s exhaustless song, all melody 

Shall lead the choirs of Heaven’s great palaces, 

And in the presence of Almighty Love 
Shall sound its sweeter notes to angels there, 

It is not long— it is no part of time. 

KING UENKY. 

Wise queen, thou Jialt instruct me more at length. 
For 1 do love grave learning’s depths and heights. 
And schoolmen’s difficult and knotty points ! 

I love romantic thought, and heavenly recipes. 

ELEONOBA. 

No, no ! — I speak no more just now; ’tis vain: 
Farewell for present time — My Lord ! farewell. 


Scene III. — Thomas A’Becket alone in an Apartment at 

Merton. 

a’becket the royal $ummom\. 

Yes ! I begin to scan this odious plot, 

But see not yet what part is mine to take. 

Or where my soul shall stumble or awake. 

O holy Mary ! lead my truant soul 
To guardian angels and the saints of heaven ! 

My spirit now is bayM and mortified. 

Ye gems that glow with dazzling ladiance — 

•Ye brazen gates and picture-tapestried walls — 

Ye Doric arches — Parian obelisks, 

Fretted and burnisliM as Apollo’s brow. 

Decking proud Merton’s sylvan solitude — 

Are ye endowM with voice of prophecy? 

Say, must I leave your peaceful loveliness — 
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S^, shall these shadowy Walls and archM roofi, 
Which oft have witnessed my suppliant knee 
And fervent prayer and deep humility, 

Form the rough outposts of some tawny tribe 
Wandering in squalid misery o’er the land, 
Uncertain where to stay their weary feet. 

Yet with sure footsteps treading down to hell ? 
There yet, e’en yet, some little space remains, 

In which the frowns of office 1 may mask. 
Adorn’d with smiles of sunshine from the past ; 
And this may some inclemencies defend. 

As to this worldly tournament — I must, 

Within the deep recesses of my mind. 

Some dext’rous means now promptly meditate 
To make this royal rival bite the dust, 

And humbly supplicate the love of Eomo. 

Some low-bred second I may here require, 

To whisper news, and cunning counsel give 
In this untoward and untrodden path : 

And yet, dare I another being trust 
My steps to plant, and dictate to my soul ? 

' I must be whilst I may; and what 1 must, 

I dare. To be, is vastness of reality, 

And gorgeous amount of dignity ; 

But to incarcerate my vaulting soul 
Within another mind, is but a base 
And impious safety I will never sock. 

Ah, ah ! sad4;imcs ! this is a world of strife. 
Why do I quarrel with the course of Time, 
Whose silent power no earthly thing resists,— 
Whose tooth hard monuments of brass corrodes. 
And bids to moulder those high conic piles 
That cover regal rottenness and pride? 

Shine out, ye constant stars ! e’en in this scorn 
1 have your faithful light attending me. 

Oh ! that your beams etherial could pierce 
Tlie dark laboratory of human mind ! — 

Then might I gaze upon the frowning eye. 

Deep set beneath the pursM royal brow. 

And tell the forms and fashions of the things 
By which I am beset. I cannot trim. 

As courtiers glib know when and how— not I. 

I, who have chased the angry boar alone. 

And sought mine enemies e’en in the dark, 
When savage Ipres and his hosts fell back, 
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When kings and princes waited by, to hail 
“ The bravest of the brave !” — 1 ne'er will bow, 

Nor dolF one right which holy Home has claim'd, 
Though death and kings join hand to scare my soul: 
Pll laugh with indignation at them all I 
I bear the warrant of most holy Koine, 

Whose will is heaven’s, whose power is that of God. 
The Cross shall wear that Crown wdiich hands of kings 
Shall never, never tear from my embrace. 

To Rome — to holy Koine I now will write. 

And let great Alexander know my woes. 

That liis ambassador lias sufler d wrongs 
For which not all the blood in English veins 
Can make a compensation to the Church , 

Whose pure, inlallible, and holy lorm 
Is held by angels in their trembling hand. 

England and France, aye, evciy land and clime 
Shall bow in sackclotli, reek with ruby blood, 

If they will bear thin heinous here^y. 

For Heaven and Heaven’s Anointed now I war ; — 

No love 1 want from wild and reckless king's ! 

My wrongs will lie before the Vatican, 

Whose thund’ring peals of anger none can stay. 

Soon will this king and all his valiant seers 
Be penitent, and a>»k for grace in vain. 

England shall rue the day wdicii first it dared 
Disturb the holy peace which shone in Rome. 

FIl pray the Pope to issue inteidict. 

Depose this king, and close the very grave, 

Ere I will bow before this heretic. 


Scene IV. King Henhv meets Walter Mates. ^ 

KING HENRY. 

Well, happy Gollias, I would be gay; 

But these rank priests, thy brethren, do toil 
To make me sad, and puzzle royal brains. 

The pope has sent another bevy forth 


* Walter Mapes was chaplain to Henry II. ; he wrote many 
satirical poems on the Romish priests, including the Pope himself. 
He was known as Gollias (sec Lite of Walter Mapes, published by 
the Camden Society, in 1844.) 
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To watch and linger in our royal path ; 

But they are like the crafty Vatican, — 

A purse of gold will buy their honey'd words. 

WALTER MATES. 

My liege, I told you thus, and more 1 know; 

The pope will empty Home of every priest, 

(And some about your court arc priests disguised, 

To watch you breathe, and hear youi humour’s vent . 

Yes, I could shew you sights would shock your soul, 

And make you doubt the very faith wc love ; 

But time and all its storms will prove me just. 

KING HENRY. 

'Walter, they say tliou hast an envious eye. 

And, vaunting with thy songs so scand’lously 
Thy wit, Icad’.st Lady Fancy out of bounds; 

And gay Thalia jaunts away with thee, 

Displays her wanton form, then stealthily 
Assumes her mask of cold sobriety ; 

Yet in the midst of wild festivity, 

She sings Circean songs W’ith melody. 

My chaplain loves this young divinity, 

And tells me she's the dame Mnemosyne. 

AVALTER IHAPES. 

My liege ! my liege ! it is Mnemosyne, 

And not Thalia, has supplied that song, 

Which makes the pope himself forejudge my soul. 

As sweet Diana’s self outstrips the wduds, 

Through woods and pathless wilds, o’er mountain's snows ; 
The kind Mnemosyne, with Clio’s aid, 

Bounds down the unseen vale, where things which were. 
Lie in their graves and mould’ring sepulchics ; 

'Tis there, inspired, she chaunts her holy songs, 

And oft her tuneful voice soft Echo wakes ; 

In sighs she rests. 

KING HENRY. 

And then Tlialia comes. 

Arrayed in gold and silvciy dress so bright ; 

And as some hoary fairy sac steps forth, 

Whispering some medley strange and intricate. 

She makes my chaplain think ’tis Memory. 

And not the talcs which youthful Fancy bred. 

WALTER MATES. 

I wish my liege would join me for one eve; 
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Tlicn I could prove my Fonga had modesty, 

Which nc^cr adorns the lives of Romish priests. 

KING IIENllY. 

Walter, some day far lienee, in majesty, 

We may sit do^vn with all the thousand tribes. 

And judge these recreant priests ; but now. 

Just now, we must believe them pure ’tis well. 

Or into hell they'll jerk us all pellmoll. 

WALTEIl MAFEH. 

One eve shall prove iny liege too merciful. 

KING HENHY. 

But where, and when, and how, could 1 survey 
The merry monks, who pray so heartily ? 

They know my bearing well. 

WALTEK MAPES. 

Leave that to me. 

A carnival this night is opportune. 

Where foreign monks carouse and spend their gold, 
ril lead my liege right in the midst of all ; 

Yes, at the house I know. — Leave that to me. 
ril show at once the passions in full play. 

At summit all — with all their liectu^ glow. 

And burning glance, which ever radiate 
The brow of sin whieli wars against the soul. 

KING HENRY. 

’Tis well — I’ll join your merry scene this night. 
And view these sage Italian monks in cups. 

What order shall I be ?— ('istcrcian ? 

WALTER AIAPES. 

Capuchin will be best becoming thee ; 
ril make thee priest. I'll come, my liege, at ten. 


Scene V-— Monks and Catajliers carousing in a tavern. 

ANSELM HE BURGOS [fb'otving himself hack in his cAafr]. 
I hear some news— A'Bccket fights the king! 

Tell me what this all means. Say, Godrick, say. 

GOHRICK. 

The king is mad, ami kicks against the pricks ; 

As some wild colt he wrestles witlx his lord; 

X 2 
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A CAVALIER [statidwg behind Father Godrick taking up his 
hands]. 

Yc learned friars, just list to me awliilc. 

This is the holy priest, who seldom prays, 

Yet often fasts until his hunger comes, — 

And never drinks except the wine is good. 

He is the pope’s vicegerent, — well employed. 

[The monk falls on the floor quite tipsg 
He's rather drunk, but that’s the fault of wine ! 

Some day he’ll be archbishop, so they say, — 

And find us merry souls another way 
To heaven; and all 1 say, 1 wisli he may. 

\_Turns his empty glass on the face of the fallen jn'iesi 
Here’s holy water, which I ])our on thee, — 

And make St. 0^ith’s priest thus consecrate. 

All who can stand, now join your hands with me, 

And let us dance and sing right merrily. 

Here’s Hermitage and Biirguud}'' bo bright, 

Which makes old joys return, and woe so light, 

That like a feather it goes dancing by, 

To seek a bed in some fair maiden’s eye ; 

And gives to ]ovelineN< a ])ensivc dye 
And heaving cadence to soft minstrelsy. 

Enter KiNC and Walter ]MAri:s as foreign monks. 

'WXl.TEU. 

All happy souls, who quaff old Vally^b wine I 
KING lIEMir. 

’Tis wine which washes sin into the veins, 

And drives jnen on to Pluto’s gloomy shade. 

Alas ! these priests seem sliding in apace. 

WALTER, 

Ah, yes ; they drink of SfKlom’s feverish wines, 

And waste tlieir strength to drink Gomorrah’s gall, 

And thus fall into Hades’ after all. 

Vally, the hostess^ appears. 

VALLV. 

Good holy fathers, ye arc welcome here. 

What generous wines hhall tempt your sacred lips ? 

Here’s llermitagc and Burgundy so bright. 

WALTER. 

Good Mother Yah your guests arc rather gay. 
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VALLY- 

The niglit is early yet ; we soon sliall have 
The fairest dames who live in palaces, 

With cavaliers, and many pious souls ; 

And 1 expect the pope this very night. 

Jn a corner of the ronm^ a jnnest talking with a stranger 
in a loiv voice — overheard. 

TATIIEU SALL. 

He struggled hard ? Ah ych! You strangled him^ — 

And left no marks ! 

n VYNARU. 

lie crunch’d his teeth with pain ; 

And once he said, “ 0 Lord ! have mercy, Lord I** 

I laughM, and so did Simmel laugh, to sec 
The freaks he made to heave us off his chcbt. 

SAUL. 

You clos’d with liim? 

B AYNAin>. 

And slump’d upon his heart* 

S VUI.. 

And yet you «!ay lie ^pokc ? 

BAY-KAKD. 

I only heard. 

Poor gentleman ! AVe smother’d up his face 
AVhilst Simmel gagg’d and ])re.ss’d upon his throat: 

And now and then he mutter’d words, and groan’d, 

Until the pool of life was veil sopp’d up. 

Poor gentleman ! — How hard it is to die ! 

P VUL. 

The Church will bless, and absolution give. 

For any sin, however dark its hue. 

The storied treasury of gold in Home 

Can give the power to ruthless arms; aird liearts 

* Tlic archbishop, A’Bcckot, had lately ]notected ^orae clergyiren, 

guilty of enormous and capital crimes, from being delivered up to the 
justice of th<* crown; and amongst otlier*^, tlieie was one accused of 
having debauched a gentleman’s daughter, and of having, to secure his 
enjoyment of her, murdeied her f.ither. The king required him to 
he brought to jiulgnient hefi^re a ciAil tribunal, that if convicted he 
might sillier a penally adequate to his guilt, wlvVh the ecclesiasUcal 
judicature could not infl’ct upon him ; but this wa** resided by 
A’Beeket — Lord JjijUlfUn}, iv. p. 1.”). 
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StccpVl deep in murder’s dark and gory stream 
Are rendered pure by virtues of the saints. 

BAYNARD. 

Come, priest, I want the gold, for Simmel waits. 
SAUL \jfivcs gol£\. 

There^s gold enough to waft thee up to heav’n. 

RAYNARl). 

This bag wants weight. 

S VUL. 

liavnard, I have no more. 

BAYNART), 

IIoBT, thou vile priest ! that blade is scarcely cliillM . 
Wliicli quelFd Sir liverurd^s sighs. — I must have gold, 
To hide those bloody hands from common ken. 
Simmel claims half, and threatens he’ll have more. 

SAUL. 

AVlio brings the maid to me ? 


BAYNARD. 

1 and my men. 

SAUL. 

Then Simmel ’s work is done. ls\>w h't him dl-* — 

The Church will then absdve his evil soul, 

And cast liis ])etty sins on wandh-ing winds, 

BAA'NAUD. 

What ! murder Sim ? 

SAUL. 

And keep the gold thyself. 
BAYNARD. 

What! murder Sim with these old tawny hands? 

Poor Sim I ho has a little son at sea 1 

An aged mother, too, depends on Sim 

For bread and drink. I will not murder him. 

What fiend has whisper’d this? — was’t thee, old priest? 

[Seizes the priest. 

Give me the gold— or give mo back the breath 
Which gurgled through the wide-extended throat 
Of that poor gentleman. 

SAUL. 

Baynard, be still I 
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BAYNARD. 

For why? 

SAUL \p\ishes money into his hand hurriedly'^. 

Hero’s gold — here’s gold— -see it — feci it. 

(five share to Sim;— -hut at the Temple stairs 
We meet. 

BAYNARU. 

Poor Sim! What! murder Sim? — Xo— -no. 

SAUL. 

Hush ! hush ! — those strangers there move tow’rds ns, 

As though intent to speak. 

BAYNARD. 

This night, at twelve, 

We bring the maid, closed in a sack tight bound. 

SAUL. 

Baynard, my friend, farewell ! — At twelve this night I 

'[ jl^atks up and down the roum^ absorbed — talks 
alond^ hut unaware of it. 

Somehow I must secure this modest thing. 

Yes! I could yield all things I ever lovecl, 

( )ncc more to sec that neck ! — That neck vras bare ; 

Whilst all along her panting breast, the light 
Was dazzled by her golden hair; profuse 
It hung like clouds tinged by the sotting sun, 

And seem’d to have eternal wastes, in which 
Young Joy might roam and wdn a glance of heaven. 


Scene VI. — Priesfs House. 

PRIEST. 

Who knocks? 

SERVANT. 

A man without asks audience. 
PRIEST. 

Let him come in. ’Tis Simnicl, I’ll be sw^orn. 

1 have a rumour in my soul ’tis him ; 

My dreams were full of him, Baynard, and death. 

Enter SiMMEL. 

PRIEST. 

How now? 
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SIMMEL {kneels and hides hieface\ 

If absolution blots out sine, 

1 would confess to tboo, good Father, now. 

PRIEST. 

Now ? noAV ? I must go forth. 

MMMEL. 

0, Father, stay ! 

I am borne down with sins which w'aste my heart. 

PRIEST. 

AVliat sins? of wliat? Hast thou been thief, or what 

MAIMEL. 

Goo(J Piiest — ’tis true I have been thief — Ab ] 

'riiese hands have stolen a precious thing. 

PRIEST* 

But what? 

Be tliriity, man; I w^ant no more leport. 

The price of sins like thine is small. — But hark, 

First pay the Church, and then rcst<)i*c that thing, 

And then a'jk intorccssion of the saiiits. 

SniMEL. 

My scorched lieart will burst — dear Father, now. 

l^77irows down some gold- 
’Tis absolution must he graiitid mo. 

Here’s gold — the gold — tlic veiy gold which I 

[ Tremblcb ? m/ W£?/c/i, and etmnmers. 
Which I icccivcd for blood — an old man’s blood. 

O priest! theie is a Imrniiig heat within, 

AVhicli nought about this earth can ever quench. 

There is a tumult here like brawling fiends ! 

Would that the earth liad op’d and swallow’d me 
J>e that foul sin had stain’d these biawny hands ! 

PRIEf»T. 

The holy Church has power. Forget this sin. 

Thou hast conf(*ss’d — thou art absolved — ’ti& o’er — 

'i'be price is paid, and Ileav’n cun claim no more. 

'ilie Cliurcli uill bear e’en such a siu as this, 

And Jiide it from the eye of mighty Ileavn; , , 

’rUo Pope of Rome is Heaven’s vlcegeicnt here, 
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And from the treasury of good men’s deeds 
Will grant indulgence to thy naughty soul : 

Ah yes — for ever — through all changeful scenes, 

And whilst eternity, cxhaustlcss, heaves 
Its mystic form and nature, yet unknown. 

But tliou must pray to holy Mary^s form. 

And lift thine eyes to saints who live in heaven. 

To mediate ’tween the Holy One and man. 

Now is the instant for my darkest thoughts [Aside, 

To shape themselves in form of honest speech. 

But can 1 trust that faint tall murderer? 

Or shall I write to Eome that even yet 
1 have no arm 1 can to this direct? 

But I will try, whilst hell attunes my tongue. 

[Tumififf his back on Simmel, 

From whom or whence thou cam’st, concerns not me. 

But string thy nerves awhile — just while I speak ; 

And think of any thing thou lov’st in life, 

And know that thou shalt have e’en in thy palm 
The pow’r to satisfy thy blithest lusts, 

Be what they may. — There ! t('ll them not to me. 

For I have but an office to fulfil. 

And am no chapman with these ingots here. 

Weigh’d in the fairest balances they were: 

[Throws down several bars of gold. 
There take them all — they all are thine — all, all ! 

I want thy aid to lead a truant king 
To his last home in safety and alone. 

Thus serve the Church — thus serve thy soul. — Dost hear? 

Dost hear? [aside’] That tenfold gloom alarms me now ! 

Or else in Purgat’ry thy soul will lie. 

Whilst countless years will ever, ever roll. 

mHMEL. 

More blood ! more blood ! These hands do writhe at this! 
rniEST, 

Dost hear? dost sec? 

the gold, and a ivritten paper directing 
the king^s death from the pope. 

SIMMEL. 

IMy eyes are full of blood I — 

I see nought but blood ! My hands arc blood. 

My eyes are blood, — ^that paper is all blood ! 

[Sinks dotiim,face covered. 
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PE1E3T. 

Man — fool— I soe thou’rt mad. Ho ! ho ! 

Without ! take this foul murderer away I 

SIMMEL. 

Great priest, good piiest, Father — ^liear me ! hear me ! 
pniEST. 

Hear me ! I am confessor to that king. 

I would such royal sinners breathed in heaven, 

Deported by the holy Church — quite safe. 

Come, come ! dost hear? I would befriend thee, man, 
’Tis no new task for thee. Tlie Church loves thee ; 

Now love the Church, and leave the end to me. 

SIMMUL. 

Anguish o’erflows my soul. — Good Priest, forbear; 

My brain will burst — I will obey the Church. 

ruiEbT. 

Good man ! — See tliere that shining gold — sec there ! 
’Twill buy thee absolution o’er and o’er; 

Yea, thou may’bt niurdcu’ father, mother, son,’** 

And be unscathed ivs blood-bought sinners are. 

Come, turn those filmy eyes — the gold is here. 

Think of the mirthful hours ’twill purchase thee — 

The long carousings uudelay’d by want. 

’Twill buy thee mailed coat ’gainst every pow’r 
On earth, and o\Hi tlic gates of hcav’n at last; 

^Vhere thou may’st bask on golden slopes, whilst Time 
In nether worlds is charm’d in endless sleep. 

By cadence of the soft inspired notes 
Which quiver on the lip of seraphim 
Who lead the eternal choirs. Wake man ! see gold ! 

SIMMEL [aftide^ 

I sec hut hell, which now awaits my soul ; 

And fiends are ^tending there to dash with me 
Deep down into the burning core within. 

Ilow to escape — ^liow to endure? Ah how? 

There murderers, and filthy being'* there. 

And some I thought I ne^er should see again. 

I see their angry frowns ; their shouts I hear. 

Same fellow murderer will sneer on me. 


♦ See Appendix, Nos. VI. and XIX. 
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PRIEST. 

Wake up, good man I Now for thy Mthful love. 

Or shall the Church provide thee tortures prompt^ 

To purge thy soul of cruel raurdcr^s stains ? 

Awake ! Why dost thou stare on me, caitiff ? 

That was a glance of recognition fierce, [^Aiide. 

But still restrain’d — ’twas fear, ^twas gloom, ^twas threat I 
’Tis past endurance now. Fll change my end, 

And cast him on the law’s deep^ shoals and sands; 

Thcy^ll swallow uj) that wretch^ and I, intact, 

Will whisper warnings to the king and lords, 

That inurdcrer^s arms now yawn for royal blood ; 

And when they ask for evidence complete, 

I’ll ask their prai.-e to holy Mary s name 
That still they liA^’e and l)roatlic above the grave. 

SIMMEL. 

I’ll leave, and see thcc in the falling eve; 

For hours have sped too glib since Fve been licrc. 
lie secs I know again his gloating eye, [^Aside, 

He means to have his end— Fll fly. 


PRIEST. 


Or die ! 


[Siamps-^three mm msh in. 
Lead this man down — ^blindfold him as you go. 
llift (lays aic ft'w,’' or mine arc full of woe. [Aside. 


ACT 11. 

S(n:NE T. —Apartment in Palace. 

King Henry and Sir Kiciiart) t>e Lucy. 

KING nENRY. 

Sir liichard, now at highest proraium 
Yonr mystic art appears. A king will give 
A kingly price to rout from forth his web, 

Bedabbled witli the dew of luxury, 

A bloated spider, loathsomo to his sight,— 

Or um a veteran doubling fox to snare. 


* At this period the superior priests were authorised to hold a ’ 
private inquisition in their houses, and tu torture for hereqr ; and, 
when they desired to destroy any one, they caused him to be 
charged with heresy, which was soon followed hy death. 
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Go, bid thy minions arm and multiply, 

Until from us to Morton they shall reach. 

"Why is this priest so safe in burrow lodged, 

As if, like timid hare in Vantage ground, 

All nature lent him her surrounding aid; 

AVhilst he can hear the tramp of cliamping steed. 

The piercing fife, and louder trumpet’s blast, 

Sound tlirough the cloisters of his deep nxjoss? 
Sirllichard, come, my patience thou dost mock; 

I wait, as does a blushing love-sick maid : — 

She thinks — she knows — that is, she ho 2 )cs — he loves 
But hope’s fond tale is flattering and vain. 

What of our royal summons to the priest? 

Sin RUaiAJU), 

It is reported he is sick and sad ; — 

Some say ^tis too much state delays his stej).s, 

KING IIKXUY. 

But who ’s without? List! Vis the jjvicst liiinself: 

I know his gait, and rumour of his step. 

This second summons eflicaclous ju’ovcs, 

To rouse the slumbering tiger Irom his lair. 

Enter Arciibirhop. 

ARClIBIRllOr. 

At last, my liege’s humble servantV here ; — 

Has dragg’d his licavy limbs — noAV failing fast — 

To be revived in the presence-air 
Of royalty — so gracious — comely — just I 

SIR RICHARD [aside']. 

Sickness has blanched the Primate’s learned brow. 
KING HENRY. 

Sir priest. Vis well. 1 wish the hours would wait 
For men, and men for kings; leaving at large 
All gross and cartlily baubles for the world — 

The dull and sinning world, too often wreck’d 
By weight of ingots, which, in getting, soil. 

AUCHBISIIOP. 

Wlien virtue’s lovers so fastidiou.^ grow, 

The eye is (jucrulous, the ear wide opes. 

And numerous flaws in judgment come. Ala&l 
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What need, my liege, to hold a common broil 
With me? — with me, thy best, thy earliest friend?-— 

This leads to woes immcdlcably wide, 

Too wide for puny hands of kings to close. - 
But know, I am the primate of this land, 

Hie only mission of great licavcn’s high court. 

Protector of the rights, all paramount. 

Of the eternal world. Consider this! 

KINC; HENRY. 

I^et prudence with thy eloquence kc'op pace I 
Be frugal of thy words 1 for present time 
Admits no idle use or wandering, 
ilark me 1 as far as king the future can overrule, 

We shall walk less together; — Yes, far less, 

And let the fresh ’ning breezes ^tweeii us S'weep; 

And thus stagnatioif s evil-^ foul prevent, 

Engendering plagues and pestilences dire. 

SIR RICIIARI). 

My lord, the king commands your presence here 
To-morrow’s morn, John Marshall, knight, to meet. 

KING HENRY. 

Yes, yes ! thy cloc|uciicc may stead thee then. 

ARBHBISHOP. 

AVhat revolutions are in state ! A king 
Of haughty lineage a yeoman hires, 
llis primate — shepherd — father — to waylay I 

Sll£ RICIIARI). 

Your grace should know that heinous crime comes forth 
From places holy, which the king oflends, 

And justice full and summary demands. 

AUrUBISHOP. 

Indeed I *tis strange ! Expedience may, ’tis true, 

Some simulations and disguise require 
In the prerogative of earthly kings; 

But when a prince can once forget the grace 
Which Eome’s kind hand hath shed upon his brow. 

The heavenly similitude is lost; — 

From his once royal head, though diadem’d. 

Must glory’s arch and hicrogly^ics fade. 
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stB m6rtAAry. 

Beware! yiur gWice^a tongue the king offends. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Justiciary I ’tis flattory^s antidote; 

For soon the still small voice of guardian Conscience,’ 
That heaven-appointed monitor within — 

Is lost and drown’d amid the boisterous shouts 
And praises loud of senseless multitudes — 

The fickle, faithless, and misjudging world; 

And thus the virtues of a noble king 
Are lost — ignobly lost. 

SIR RICHARD. 

Your gracc^s tongue 
Wants loyalty and reverend courte'sy. 

KING ITDNRY. 

Now, wise justiciary, observe tliis priest ! 

Justice shall waken; so bev/are, sir priest! 

ARcnniRHor. 

Now, wise justiciary, observe this king ! 

SIR RICJIARXI. 

All observation now finds cause for grief. 

KING IIENRT. 

Thy Romish father on me pours, like hail. 

Ills hot anathemas: with legate’s aid 
Sustains the evil, and destroys the good, 

Until the very law has no e/fi^ct. 

He all the orders of iny people scans, — 

Poising in papal scales, wdth partial w(*5ghtH, 

Or king, or citizen ’gainst pamper’d priest; 

Calling that priest all sacred, holy, pure, 

AVlio is within like whited sepulchre, 

Black as thick midnight, with pollutions foul. 

SIR RICHARD. 

Our monarch will thee, holy primate, meet. 

My lord, one hundred murders— aye, and more It— 
Have been to holy men, so called, traced. 

KING HBNRy. 

So called, but in their deeds most wicked, vilo! 
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So called, good kingl yes, once, good king, I say. 
KING HENRY. 

I make an end ; wliicli is, TWs little isle 
Has sides too near for such a priest and king, 

ARCHBISnOP. 

Is, then, Toulouse by thee forgot, and all 
My services in France r 

KING HENRY. 

Tliy memory, sir'prlest, 

Is far more fresh than all thy loyalty. 

True honour wants not praise. ^Tis bad repute 
For all I love, that cowl and lance should tilt 
So near ; it is unwholesome and forbid. — 

Justiciary, please take account of tlii'^: — 

E’en this of treason tastes. 

SIR RICHARD. 

My lord, thy grace 

Must hear and answer far less boa&tingly 
The charges which 1 last transmitted thee. 

ARCHBisnor. 

I owe thee nought, my liege; and that thou know^st. 

KING HENRY. 

Prepare to answer what I chai’gc to thee, 

And pay to our exchequer promptly, priest. 

No longer urge such slanders on my fume. 

ARC llBISIIOr. 

Alas ! thou king ! I served thee much. This hand, 

I now extend to heaven, has ne'er thee wrong’d; 

Nor from thee riven aught of earth that had 

Thy love — nor aught In heaven. And can st thou dash 

Thy knightly foot on venerated things, 

To form cxamj)lo for the vulgar swains, 

Who learn to hate the holy Church of Rome? 

KING HENRY. 

I will not thus be poised or catechised. 

Bo pithy to the idle wind ! Away — 

Suen divination IVc no mind to hear. 

SIR RICHARD. 

Your grace of wisdom, as of love, hath need. 
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ARCHBISnor. 

Plantagenet has now no ray of love. 

0 sad reverse ! Alas, poor king ! 

KING HENKT. 

The measure of thy insolence is full. — 

And now begins the woi^t of civil wars. 

England and I 'gainst thee and Home. Try now 
Your best; and let the Pope send forth his bulls. 

'Tis doom'd eternally that one of us 
Shall perish in this combat. To the death 

1 thee defy. And as athletes fierce, 

We need no artful means, but madly fall 
Into each other’s arms; and then Pll tear 
The puny skin which hides th(‘ traitor’s blood. 

Foul Koine sends some from cloister'd learning's path — 
Sends some with warlike form and gallant mien. 

To lull great England's buoyant, trusting heart — 

But time is full, and I defy thee, priest. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Shall all my storied services, thougli past, 

Be counted nought in this account; ’Tis sad ! 

KING HENRY. 

True honour ever takes account of all 
Which is, or was, or ever may l)c known. 

If thou art Heaven’s vicegerent, pay thyself 
With treasures which no eye hath seen; with praise 
Which comes not of the earth; its holy voice 
From silver trumpet'^ comes; and seraphims 
Record the joys of saints on earth, 

AVho have delight in holy news from heaven. 

But hark ! sir priest, I mark that earthly toys 
Fill up thine ingrate breast. I mark, sir priest, 

A wheezing conscience, far from loyalty. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Thou sovereign of these realms, now mark my words ! 
Thou art not just; and I dare tell thee so. 

Though thou art king of England, yet e’en thou 
Shalt hear. I have anotlier king, whose line 
Did royal .sceptres wield o'er wide domains 
Ero thy poor ancestors had name, or lands, 

Or home. That king 1 serve; that king I love. 

But thou — 
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KING HENRY. 

*T5s treason. What king dost thou mean ? 
Now light before me darts, and slu‘ws me gulfs, 

And many broken ways, and straits, o’er which 
Thou wouldst have urged thy lord, thy generous king ! 

I see thy Homan faith is a rank weed. 

Which chokes all honesty, and makes thee vile. 

I sec. To-morrow’s hour shall prove I see 
Those whom I hate, and tliose 1 love. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Poor king ! 

Poor king ! to-morrow cannot come too soon ! 

\^Archbishop leaves. 


SIR RICHARD. 

And now the primate has withdrawn, perhaps 
My liege will meditate wliat course to take. 

And how rebellious subjects we may quell. 

KING HENRY. 

There’s much in all thou now hast said; but yet 
My subjects little know or think how far 
Above their kindly love a king mtist dare 
To live. High on a precipice he stands, 

Severed from all : [^Panses. 

Exposed to e’en the storm 
Wliich scares the woodman to his sheltering hut, 
Where crackling furze, sparkling on kindred eyes, 
Makes home. No safety from assassin’s steel. 

Or brigands vile, belongs to him wlio leans 
Upon a throne. Alas ! no friend has he 
To explicate his best intent; awhile 
He halts, bay’d by the vilest of his kind. 

Who hunts his nol)le spirit out of pace. 

As the wild boar in leafy shades expires. 

Lashing his tail upon his gory sides. 

His roaring voice as sylvan thunder sounds. 

Makes timid Echo spring from many a glade; 
Whilst eager hunters reml his flowing inane, 

And angry curs assail his noble brow. 

At last, in desperation dire, he bounds-—* 

In madness bounds — and, with convulsive leap, 
lie seeks revenge on those who seek his blood. 

Y 
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AECHBISHOP {turns back through the open door']. 
My liege, true pride will guard true royalty 
From cunning slander’s rage; and bid it wear 
The lofty graces of a king, as one 
Of Christ’s anointed,— high — high up 
Above the common hireling’s reach. — But say^ 

What evil have I done? Absolve my name. 

KING HENRY. 

Ah ! thou hast done thy very worst, sir priest; 

So hence ! away ! 


Scene IL — In the Court Yard of Palace, 

Two Courtiers; one an Italian Priest, the other a 
Crusading Knight. 

KNIGHT. 

If we might listen to this sad debate, 

Perhaps ’t would teach our conbclenc(‘S in wit; 

For priests have wond’rous use of placita. 

PRIEST. 

Good knight, I sorrow mucli; ’tis very sad 
To see this laud so Ibiil with heresies. 

Xo C’atholic, who truly loves his Church, 

May trust his car in such allrays ; indeed 
The king will sufler heavy penalties, 

And holy Home will be a furnace hot, 

Where cardinals will as reliners sit. 

Until our liege’s pride will shrink and fade, 

As some poor ])ale and squalid artisan’s. 

KNIGHT. 

Ah, sir, yc piiests mistake l^lantagenct: 

The Second Henry has no fear of lioine. 

PRIEST. 

No king on earth has power except from Rome ; 

And soon, Sir Ralph, that voice, as thunders loud, 

Will echo fierce in royal palaces. 

Soon will this nation stand in interdict; 

And then the sacraments of every kind 
Will be withheld from every Ihiglish born ; 
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And then the very dead will want a grave; 

, The king will be an outcast, and the crown 
Will be transferred to some more hopeful son — 

To France, or Spain, or Portugal’s young heir. 

KNIGHT. 

The proud A’Becket’s ire may bathe in blood. 

Ere that mad fire is quenched. Alas ! alas ! 

Yet that bright liberty which Saxons love 
Shall come and spread her universal joy 
In many a noble heart. As when we Ve watch’d 
The last and lingering breeze of night retire. 

Whilst at the eastern gate Aurora waits: 

Though piteous tears bedim her lucid eyes. 

As though she sighM to leave Tithonus’ arms. 

Yet on that day proud Phoibus wears a crown 
More lustrous far than all the stars of heaven ; 

And at his altar every knee tlien bows. 

He ’s god of light, and life, and loveliness ! 

So England from a sea of blood shall rise. 

Array’d in awful majesty; her locks 
Glist’ning with gore, yet, as an angel freed, 

She plants her footsteps on this trembling world. 

rniEST. 

Alas! this king wants grace! Woe upon woe, 
Brought on this land by royal heresy, 

Now cries aloud to Borne for special aid. 

KNIGHT. 

Silent and sure the awful process is. 

Which forms that power which rules all Christendom; 
Kings are deposed, and martial men made dumb ; 
Whilst cruel torture and imprisonment 
Waylay alike the citizen and serf; 

Their lovely daughters fill the convent cells. 

To slake the lusts of impious hypocrites. 

PRIEST. 

The mirthful Gollias has ventured much, — 

But, my good friend, thou must be more discreet ; 

Thy sword will help thee nought against the Church. 
Come, let thy valour and discretion too 
Preserve their owner from a mightier foe 
Than fields of blood or stormed castles yield. 

1 could pronounce thee heretic. Sir Kalpli ! 

Y 2 
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KNIGHT. 

That breast, which has no love for common life, 
Can fear no common death, but dares the worst. 
Within this soul, a fire illumes its walls, 

And all its mystic elements, which neither man 
Nor fiend can e’er put out: — ’tis holy fire — 

^Tis fed by heavenly hands — eternal fire I 
No priest or pope dare stamp upon its flame. 

’Twill burn tlirough ages yet, when lisping tongues 
And stammering popes are silent in their graves. 

PRIEST. 

These words but ill assort with that bright cross 
Which marks thy holy name, Crusader Knight ” ! 

KNIGHT. 

Ah ! priest, thou little know’st, — and time is short. 
Another time we *11 talk of holy things, — 

Of dull and outward rites, and inward grace. 

And signs and forms, and ceremonial guise — 

But farewell now. — Here comes the magnate priest. 

PRIEST. 

Now may the Cross he bears direct his path ! 

KNIGHT. 

And fair humility cast all her beams 
On one, whose love of earth may cost e’en heav’n ! 
Farewell ! 

PRIEST. 

Let us stand back awhile. 

KNIGHT. 

Farewell ! 


Scene III. — A Chamber in the Palace. 

Enter Archbishop alone^ bowing before the images of tht 
Virgin and Saints. 

And does a Judgment-day attend the steps 
Of some, ev’n in this world, and closely press 
Upon the heel of crime; whilst yet with some 
Their sins are suffer’d to accumulate, — 

And then a retribution fierce pays all 

At one fell swoop? — 1, who have sown the wind, 
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Must the dread whirlwind reap. The heavy storms 
• Which I in time’s perspective clearly see, 

Would now bewilder me; but that 1 know 
There is a quiet liavcn for my soul, 

Where she will ride at peaceful anchor safe; 

Protected by that Everlasting One, 

Who bids the storm bo dumb, and cleaves the sea. 
Yet, as a faithful soldier of the Cross, 

I must awhile be militant. Sweet saints ! 

0 Mary I grant mo patience to endure, 

That 1 may win the crown; and waging war 
Against the haughty world, keep in my eye 
The heavenly vision bright. There, there, I see 
The “ great white tlirone,^^ and by it dazzling stand 
Adoring hosts of saints we loved on earth, 

Witli radiant roles and glittering pinions stretch’d 
For heavenly circuit. Sec! they come to break 
These chains, which bind my fluttering soul to earth; 
Soon will the world, and all its vanities. 

Fade, as a leaf, in death. ^T is then the soul 
Enters within the v(*il 1 ’Tis then she hears 
The Spirit and the Bride inviting say — 

“ Partake the eternal supper of the Lamb. 

Return, thou weary prodigal, return: 

The bounteous table is already spread.” 

^T is then the soul, from every trammel freed. 

By no such tedious grades as mark on earth 
Its slow development, triumjdiant rides 
On light unwearied wing, and roams at will 
Through all the etherial heights and baseless depths 
Of knowledge spiritual and infinite; 

Where timid Faith gives place to (Vu*tainty, 

And Hope is whelm’d and lost in constant love. 

Nay, nay, fell Death 1 thy fierce and ghastly looks 

1 heed not ; though thy llcshless linger point 
To the dark silent vault, reminding me. 

That all this strength and mortal might I own, 
Whose prowess Gdllla’s proudest knights have own’d. 
Shall passive lie, and not a muscle move 
To toss aside tlie slimy worm, that crawls 
And feeds on the putrescent flesh. 

Such triumph thou art welcome to; but me, 

My real self, thou canst not touch. Tyrant! 

Tills mortal soon shall immortality 

Put on : then, where ^s thy boasted victory? 
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Scene IV . — A ' Convent. 

An abbess f Julia a nun, and a priest. 
Julia. 

Oh, yes! and we must wait, believing all; 

For wc are pilgrims, trembling on our way: 

We see but faintly here that holy light, 

Whose bright intensity enwraps the throne 
Of the Eternal One; while holy saints 
Bask in the dazzling blaze, from whlcli a ray 
Eeflc'cted by fair Mcrcy^s polish’d wing 
Beaches our sluggish earth to point the way 
To peace. 

ABBESS. 

The priests direct the way to peace ; 

’T is thus our Church declares. 



JULIA. 

Man — all — is mystery; 

E’en man endow’d with grace from Heaven — 

With dignity, the image of his God — 

In him a spirit holds his awful court, 

Calling the various passions to account — 

Pacing his lofty halls, revolving vast 

And infinite i(icalities. ’T is ol't 

It mounts its high etherial towers, ])ierclng 

All space which hides pure Heaven from man! ’Tls then 

It hears a voice which rends the etlicrial bounds ! 

Ten thousand voices join that mystic song — 

“ The lust of life shall quickly pass away; 

The brightest scrapliim shall draw aside 

That veil which hides the unseen world from man. 

Whilst angels tear from deepest ocean’s bed, 

As in the twinkling of an eye, all sins.” 


ABBESS. 

All sins! Your voice alarms me, Julia. 
What frightens you? 



« 
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Tliat wicked priest ! ^tis horrible to see ! 

Whose wily tongue taught me to take the veil, 

And leave the loved ones of this loving heart. 

Would now that 1 were blind But ah, ’tis mine — 

’Tis mine ! I have the ])owcr to tear this skin, 

And pluck these eyeballs from their sockets forth. 

[Julia hides her face in her hands, and faints; the 
abbess slips out; the priest stands behind at a 
distance ; Julia somewhat recovei's. 

Yes ! — ah ! — 1 dreamt the abbess sat just here, 

A nd that I saw the wicked evil priest 
Tliat first I met at tlie confessional; 

Wlio told me that my eyes were glistening stars. 

And that he loved me more than sacred things; 

And S])oke with blasph’mous tongue ol holy saints. 

And said the Virgin's eyes w(‘re dull to mine, 

And wrung my hands within his greedy })alnis. 

[Looks 7'oitnd, secs priest approaching ; screams^ 
0 Heaven, in pity hear my woful sigh ! 

O ])laee thy tender arms around my soul, 

And guard thy temple Irom foul violence! 

^Vnguish 1 — 1 wake 1 .^Vwful ! — I leaven 1 Heaven I — ^lielpless I 
0 hide me from that wicked, imj)ious priest! 

[eJuLi V rms to a corner of the room. 

ruir.sT [aside']. 

Perfection I there ! that form I thoe^e wavy locks 
Now lie upon that tossing breast — so soft. 

It steals the fcW(‘ete^t of all worship — love! 

And blushes too ! My sold ( xults ! Such eyes! 

They ope, as from a cloud the go<l of day 
On iiurnish’d helms with virgin splendour glow’s ! 

The dainty dew — soft tears — they yiekl their aid. 

To give my panting heart a least so sweet. 

\^Appronches J ULIA. 

JULIA. 

Sir priest, stand back! Is this thy laith to Rome? 

Stand back, sir priest ! see this — sec this — ^^dle monk ! 

\_Sbeu's him a dagger. 

nilKST. 

Sweet maid, thou must not mourn away this eve, 

Whilst many a happy nun sings cheerily ; 
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And cardinals who tend about the throne, 

And merry monks who revel in Castile, 

Enjoy their happy hours by beauty’s throne, — 

Leaving no pious duty quite undone. 

JULIA \struggling with her feelings\. 

Sir priest, this work lies far beyond the hand 
Of common villany, — ^^tis cowardice 
And sin, which give you impudence. 

Monk — priest — whatever is your name — beware ! 

My sire has set a guard to watch thy steps; 

IJVafts the dagger to and fro. 
And gave me this to keep my honour safe. 

From foul corrupting things as thou. See here ! 

But for the other world, thy lile should pay 

This wrong. The Church shall know thy black designs. 

PRIEST. 

The Church will ne^cr believe thy lonely voice. 

Such tales offend the Church. Put down that blade : 

The Church will take account of this dark sin. 

.TULIA. 

The Chuich I lov’d, and vow’d so long to love — 

To love, that 1 might rest from troubled time. 

And steep my care-fraught heart in tliat soft stream 
Which flows exhauhtle.'^s from bright Mercy’s fount — 

May e’en be false as thee, abandon’d priest! 

The Church I sought, as I was taught to seek, 

For peace — as in a tomb so consecrate. 

That not a hand of flesh should ever dare 
To raise the veil which hides this wasting frame — 

May close its cars ; but Heaven is open, free — 

My home, my refuge from thy villany. 

Sir Priest, begone — I cannot bear thy looks; 

Pll dash into thine eyes this lic^uid flame, 

And stop those inlets to thy lu.'-tful brain. 

See here this smoking fire, niy second aid I 

[Julia , igiem a vial which smokes. Priest 
starts back. Julia ap2}roaches him. 

PRIEST. 

Thou wily elf, Pll call up Death himself 
To press thy polish’d breast. 
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JULIA. 

E^en Death will laugh 
To scorn a fiend so base and lost as thou. 

PRIEST. 

The power to raise e^en hell is mine, e^en now. 

l^Tlie priest shouts and stamps, laughing hideomly. 
Julia turns pale and faints. Room darkens with 
smoke, ; great noise and confusion. 


Scene V. — Council Room. Archbishop before King, and 
Bishops and Barons. 

KING HENRY. 

Ye fond companions of my weary wars, — 

Ye who have li\cd in camps, may well attend 
This solemn senate ; — whilst our bishops, priests, 

And lords, will acid their faithful aid. This priest 
lias wearied us, and much our woes augments. 

Wise Winclicstcr advice has proffer’d here; 

But let your sentence be unanimous, 

And bear the seals of all. 

BISHOP OF LONDON. 

We are not loth, 

My liege, to pass a sentence moderate ; 

But of such ju ^gments wc have not the right 
Or honour. This for laymen is, whose tongues 
Arc moulded for the judgment, and whose hands 
Do itch for execution prompt. 

KING HENRY. 

These times 

Need this. Ye priests, who should your office know. 

Let not perverse delay, or want of zeal. 

The virtue of obedience destroy. 

BlvSIIOP OF HEREFORD. 

We are but servitors of peace, anil want 

Those sinews powerful which gain respect 

For laws. The Primates sins surpiise the Church. 

KING HENRY. 

Now list. Wise Wincliester, to you I look; 

For well 1 know your fealty is proud. 

And eminently prompt. 
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WINCHESTER. 

Standing in midst 

Of might, and love, and wisdom, well combined, 
Witli full pcnnisslon of my king, I raise 
My humble voice; nor fear 1 partial oars. 

Or blear-eyed prejudice that waylays truth. 

The sentence we decree is free alike 
From vengeance or severity. The king 
Sets confiscating seal on all the goods 
The primate holds: and by his countenance 
I see the prelate to this sentence yields. 

ARcnBisnop. 

^Tis true, I would not clcrch these earthly things: 
All I resign ; but my souPs rights remain 
The same. Above tliis royal violence 
They soar; and from their course etlicrial 
Such wrongs with indignation tlu'v regard, 

A^' insults to the faithful and the Church. 

KING HENRY. 

Eule well that flimsy monarchy ! Rage on. 

And thy al*rial kingdom rule aloft ! 

Whilst J, below, with ruling England's sons 
Will rest content. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

But first the greatest slave. 
Thyself, redeem ; o^i^rruled by false conceits. 

Which, like foul noxious weed, entwine 
Around thy nature, and destroy that grace 
Which held so high a stature in this world. 

ROGER, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

Sage father, less litigious be. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Peace! peace! 

Thou evil one ! I spoke to the king, not thee. 

It were to stoop to ignominy low. 

To bandy words witli thee. 

BISHOP OF LONDON. 

My much loved liege. 

How excellent soever this deed may seem, 

Take heed of gathering storms. You now cast forth 
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Great treasure to the waves. The primate^s fall 
Is IlenrVs bane; and this a lowerini^ sky 
Predicts. 

KING HENRY. 

Sir priest, necessity is paramount. 

My kingdom is a bark distiessM at sea: 

And her to save, I know no might nor worth 
In cumbrous treasure ; but will cast it forth 
As a polluted and polluting corse. 

ARCHBISIIOr. 

^Tis thus the timid toss away tlie stores 
Of learning, costlier far than OphiPs gold ! 

Yet scarcely save themselves with all this loss; 

But in the great accounting, even they 
Will need soft Mcrcy^s touching plea. 

KING HENRY. 

What then? 

Kings are responsible to none on earth : 

And every papal satellite I sec 

Shall own this doctrine tr;:e, or glare no more 

In tills my kingdom. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

This royalty is overwrought, 

And most ungratefully forgets the power 
On whicli its being hangs. Poor prodigal ! 

^Tis well indeed, on thy poor souFs behalf. 

That this French war, and the rebellious bands 
Led on by GeolFrey, ingratc as he is, 

Arc sent to scourge thy pride with scorpion stings. 

And teach thee lessons of humility. — 

I leave thee, Henry, now, attended well 
By holy and thrice valiant courtiers all — 

Eoger of York, deceitful Chichester, 

Sir Eichard, and the whining Leicester I Yes ! 

I leave you all, wise counsellors, to aid 

Your sceptered chief. My eye is now weigh’d down 

With this assault of bi oils. Yet, valiant king, 

Thy knee shall bow, until its surfoce vie 
In hardness with thy unjust, stony heart. 

l^Archbishop retires info another apartment. 

KING HENRY. 

These cunning sons of Eomo will faithless prove, 

Though servile to us now . 
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SIR RIOHARH. 

These saints at all times act as dictated; 

And, as automata, their moves are made 
By wily hand most artfuUy conceal’d. 

As locust-swarms, they darken and affright 
The land; on every healthful viand feed. 

And the whole atmosphere corrupt. Alas ! 

What hideous sight it is, and sad, to sec 
A fair dominion heaving qualms for life. 

With such base vampires lying on its breast. 

KING HENRY. 

Therefore, good justice, as I prize my peace. 

My inward peace, above all pomp or fame, 

I will with all my soul and power expel 
This vain and haughty priest. 

SIR RICHARD. 

He comes. 

E^en the arch-fiend himself returns — he comes. 

[The Archbishq) returns through the open door. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

To warn you of your sins and heresies. 

KING HENRY. 

Ye choke the course of justice, and allow 
Vile murder to remain unpunished. 

In civil things ye have iio right to judge. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Oh ! know ye not that we shall angels judge, — 

Yes, and archangels too? Then are we not 
To judge these smaller matters of this earth ? 

KING HENRY. 

The king of hell himself does thee instruct 
In this perversion of God^s righteous word. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

I say again, O king, thy reign and power 
Arc earthly both. — I say again — 

KING HENRY. 

Beware I 

For thy rebellious acts shall cost thy Church 
Coffers of gold and tribulation dire. 
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ARCHBISHOP [aside]. 

Oh ! now foT wings to scorn the rolling seas, 
And cut the distance short ^twixt this and Eome ! 

KING HENRY. 

What mutters now the priest ? 

ARCHBISHOP. 

That we enough 

Of converse here have held ; for, as you say. 

This island is too small for th^ exercise 
Of royal rancour. — 

KING HENRY. 

And the insolence 

Of braggart priests. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

My liege, 1 leave thee now 
To study style and kingly emphasis. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. — Archbishop’s Palace. Archbishop tn 
Apartment. 

Enter Herbert de Boseham, Secretary. 

BOSEIIAM. 

My honored lord, a stranger audience asks. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Admit him instantly. 

Enter Chichester. 

CHICHESTER. 

Your grace I seek. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

You come with messages from royalty 
Too late. For on this very day 1 write 
To liome, that Henry be fortliwith deposed. 

And humbled to the du^t;— that interdict 
Be sent from Romo, and let that priucecoine forth 
Who dare deny the holy power of Rome. 

None such can dare to live. 
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CniCHESTER. 

Vex not thy mind 

On such account; for 'gainst the proudest king 
Eome has a shelter siiperemincnt, 

Vhich ncitlicr power of king nor court can reach. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Yes, yes! It is to Eome that 1 appeal, 

And to the great protector there; who can. 

As God^s vicegerent, when he will, allay 
All earthly differences of men and kings ; 

And in this faith and confidence, I pledge 
My life, my everlasting life. Farewell! 

CHICHESTER. 

’T is yet my duty to remind your grace, 

That still extant the oath of Clarendon 
Eemains in august might, and challenges 
Your fealty to this very king. It speaks 
With eloquence all-powerful, having sure 
Consent of all our Church. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

’T is eloquence 

That virtue wants. A moment’s jiatieiicc have. 
Whilst I will explicate. These signatures 
And seals were wrong initio] and so 
Will ever be. 

CHICHESTER. 

But may wc violate 

An oath we swore with dread solemnity? 

ARCHBISHOP. 

That oath was sacerdotal; but of things 
Episcopal, which oft are intricate, 

The father of our holy Church alone 
Can judge. 

CHICHESTER. 

But e’en the pope gave his consent. 
ARCHBISHOP. 

Yes; but in terms which were eijuivocal. 

With mental reservations, that did h*ave 
Him free to act as policy should point. 
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CHICHESTER. 

And yet, my lord, tlic oatli is register’d 
In Heaven’s high archives. And can we regard 
This oath as null and void, or never made? 

ARCHBISHOP. 

*T is prejudice ! Wise Chichcbtcr, forbear. 

I will again remind you, I appeal 

To one who never yet has err’d — ^yes, One, 

Before whose footstool every heart shall bow ; 

Where mighty kings, and people of all climes, 

Shall ever strive to reach some abject place 
For tlieir humility. 'T is there my cause 
Doth lie. Now leave — now leave me, Chichester. 

CHICHESTER. 

Must I then leave thee, father? Must my tongue 
Be true to this fell message to our king? 

AUCHBISIIOP. 

No more, save Fare thee well ! 

So, using wholesome speed, good (''hichester. 

Thy once great master tell, that every lance 
llis vaunting hand shall cast, Avith swift recoil 
Shall turn its glittering point upon himself; 

And e’en hi^ chained mail, and all his host 
Of fiery knights, shall no protection prove 
Against the ire of Iiome’s omnipotence. 

CHICHESTER. 

God bless thee, holy primate ! fare thee well ! 

The Pope has granted Ireland to our king, 

On terms that England’b arms shall aid the pope. 
Who longs to claim from Erin’s million sons 
The Pcter-pcmcc. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Ah well ! Well, avcII ! Farewell ! 


Scene II . — Council Chamber. 

King, Barons, Bishops of Winchester, Worcester, 
Salisbury, Hereford, London, Noravich, & Q.y waiting 
the Archbishop's reply. 

Enter Chichester. 

KING HENRY. 

Thrice Avelcomc, Chichester ! Welcome to all ! 
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SIR RICHARD. 

Wise Chichester, the Primate’s answer give. 

CHICHESTER. 

’T is well I thank Heaven, this leaden lip has power 
To move before my liege, his barons bold, 

And learned justices; yet *tis with fear 
It yields the message that it brings. 

KING HENRY. 

What answer to the treason does he make? 

Why comes ho not in person to our Court, 

As in the Constitutions he did sign? 

Hast thou reminded him of Clarendon? 

CHICHESTER. 

I did, my liege. The learned Primate heard, 

And then, with curled lip, he did defy 
Your majesty to prove, by process due, 

The charge before liis holiness of Rome. 

And in his bitterness he said, he hoped 
The Church would^quick and ample vengeance take 
Upon the ingrate king, for heresies 
Innum’rable and great. 


KING HENRY. 

Insulting priest ! Ricliard, attend me hence. 

[^JSIakes a step, as if abovt to leave. 
I now will execute my will in spite 
Of all considerations. 


SIR RICHARD. 
Yet, my liege, 

I pray you stay awhile. 


KING HENRY. 

And why? Why stay? 
Shall I be passive as a trembling lamb, 

And let the beasts of Rome drink up my blood 
As pastime and festivity? 


SIR RICHARD. 
Dear liege. 


The time is come. 


KING HENRY. 
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SIB RICHABD. 

Oh, stay I 

KING HENRY. 

Stay? Stay? Ere this, 

I could bestrew a heap of mailM men 
In blood. Stay? Ask the fiery Mameluke 
To curb his fretting steed, find stay his arm 
With vengeance strung ! Ask liim to stay ! Tlien mark 
The maniac glance that from his shrouded lid 
Quivers and gleams, when first he deigns to turn 
To listen whence that strange voice came ! Ask him 
To spare his trembling foe, and sheathe again 
That recking blade, and his hot temples bathe 
In holy dew that lies on Mercy’s brow ! 

Yes ! ask again, — and list his hoarse response, 

As issuing from some vaulted sepulchre ; 

And, as it passes o^er the perfumed clime 
Of Araby, it takes no fume of earth. 

Nor wakes one tuneful chord of sympathy. 

Hopeless it sounds— as death ; *tls death to hope ; 

’T is death in blood; *t is blood in death; all death! 

It is the angry voice of deepest hell ! 

Stay? stay? Such rage is mine, as erst possess’d 
The rugged soul of Peleiis^ mighty son, 

When he proud Ilium encircled thrice, 

And tnick’d the triple path with HectoPs gore. 

And hardly even then the hoary locks 
And rolling tears of Priam could prevail 
To ransom at high pi ice the mangled corse, 

For holy funeral rites and honours due. 

Now see that he no messengers to Koine 
Transmits ! And yet I care not. Heed him not 
F or me. I will with mine own arm drive out 
This crafty minion of the Pope. 

CHICHESTER. 

He comes ! 

Archbishop enters ^ wearing a gorgeous dress, carrying a large 
golden cross. Bishops rise to meet him. 

SIR RICHARD. 

T is even so, my liege, he stands within, 

Prepared to answer. 


z 
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KING HENBY \affactmg not to see ji^Beckei\ 
If he ’s here, 1 see 


Him not. 


ARCHBIRHOP. 

The eye will often faithless prove, 
When evil darkness is preferr’d by kings. 

The eye of heresy is dimn’d and lost 
Before the holy right of mighty Heaven. 


KING HENRY. 

Sir Eichard, is the hateful priest away? 
No — no — for th’ air is noxious, poisonous. 


ARcnBisnop. 

Thou royal dreamer ! thy indulgent priest. 

Thy holy fatlier, hears with dot pest grief 

Thy frowardness. Sad thought, that kings of earth 

Should dare contend with Heaven’s vieegerency. 

Oh dreadful day ! 

KING HENRY. 

Thou scarlet hypocrite ! 

Say, didst thou not approve in formal terms, 

“ With faith, without reserve, and A\ithout fraud,” 
The Constitutions signed at Clarejidon, 

Which thou dost now abjure? 

NORWICH \aside to Salisbury], 

A question, this. 

To test the Primate’s art ? 


KING HENRY. 

And think’st thou, priest. 
That peijury like this cries not to heaven? 

I do appeal to you, ye bishops all, 

Did he not take the oath he now abjures? 

SEVERAL BISHOPS \to(jether\ 

He did. 

KING HENRY. 

Is this not peijury? 

A FEW BISHOPS [with faint voices^. 

It is. " 

^ ARCHBISHOP. 

’T is not, ye half-lcarn’d dolts ! What 1 know ye not 
That all those Constitutions were annulled, 
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And we were tlien from all our oaths absolved, 

By one, far, far above earth’s petty kings ? 

Yes ! one to whom the full authority 
To Peter given, in one unbroken line 
Has been transmitted; that whate’er on earth 
He sliould bind or loose, the same in heaven 
Should stand all ratified ! 

SALISBURY [^amle 1o Norwich^ 

All this is true. 

Well has he stood the test. Proud Wisdom sits 
Upon his brow, enthroned witli clotjucncc. 

KIKG HENRY. 

Arch-hypoerite ! Perversions such as these 
Of Holy Writ are Sataifs wiliest lures. 

Did not the pope, who can, as thou pretend^st. 

Or bind or loose, himself give his consent ? 

AUCllBISIIOP. 

Ilis mind has never changed. Ever the same. 
He, like the sun, is fixed; ’tis worldly men 
Who change, and then they charge tliis evil sin 
On one who never shin’d. Vile here'^y 
Forgets the true vicegerency of heaven. 

The true omnipotence of holy Home, 

Is oft contemned by sinning dying men. 

KING HENRY. 

The principles of Home iniglit justify 
Theft, treason, murder, and the blackest crimes 
That wicked man or devil e^er dc ^ ised ! 

AROiiBisnor. 

The end, if good, does sanctify the means 
(This is the law infallible in Home). 

()ft seeming hatred turns out purest love. 

The forked fire that stretches at man’s feet 
A blackened corse, the form ho doated on* 

Purges the air from exhalations foul 
That would depopulate earth’s fail cst climes. 

But *t is in vain to talk: now anguish deep 
Spreads o’er my soul. God’s peace be with you all. 
A soft internal voice oft whispers me 
That I shall fall by liand of violence, 

A victim to blind ignorance and hate I 
Then shalt thou see as now thou seest not; 

z 2 
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And this poor body, fed upon by worms, 

Shall far more reverence and respect receive 
Than in its pride of manliness and strength ! 

Then shall the curtain from thine eyes be drawn; 
And, clad in sackcloth^s ponit(mtial garb, 

Thou shalt make pilgrimage unto my tomb. 

Be warn’d by times, ere Eome shall quickly wake, 
And strike thy glitt’ring crown e’en on the dust. 
For serfs and slaves to tread upon in mirth. 

More would I say, but, mark, my mission here 
Is nearly o’er, so is thy worthless life. 

E’en now, I see, strong arms have left great Rome, 
To sweep vile England clear of sin. 

Of heresy and contumelious kings. 


ACT IV, 

Scene I . — On a Terrace of the Palace* 

King Henry, Leicester, and EANDOLrii. 

KING HENRY [tiaving a dejected air"]. 
The nauseate presence of that haughty priest 
Has moved me much. And am 1 always thus 
To be besieged by agents of the Vatican? 

A^Becket too ! 


RANDOLrn. 

Forget him, dearest liege. 

It is not meet that pensiveness should cast 
Its clouds and shadows o^er thy noble brow. 

Let recreative action winnow oil* 

Tlicse gloomy thoughts, and bid the ruby blood 
Run joyous through kind natuiVs passages. 

May ^t please your majesty to hawk or hunt? 

KING HENRY. 

Eight well proposed. See now the risen orb 
Rides forth in full unshrouded majesty, 

To cheer the woodlands, and with lustre gild 
Umbrageous bowers, and all their charms expose. 
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RANDOLPH. 

The lark too rises till he seems a speck ; 

He fills the air, though vast, with thrilling notes: 

^Tis his sweet matin song of happiness. 

KING HENRY. 

Now let the chase prepare. Let every plume 
Dance dalliant to the breeze; and let the horn 
Send forth its full and inedlow notes, till hill 
And valley weary to respond. 

LEICESTER. 

My liege, 

All ready stand, and wait but your command. 

KING HENRY. 

Bring us our steeds. 

RANDOLPH. 

They come, my gracious liege. 

KING HENRY [Iiavittg mounted]. 

And now to Woodstock let us wend our way. 

[All ride off. 


Scene II . — Ditchley Wood. 

Enter King Henry mid Leicester. 

LEICESTER. 

My gracious liege, indulge not gloomy thoughts. 
Thy coiidcscenbion makes me bold to u^k, 

Why ^tis thine eye has lobt that l)rilliaiicy 
That used the gleaming cuirass to eclipse, 

When lit to dazzling by Apollons beams. 

KING HENRY. 

My summer now, dear Leicester, is far spent. 

*Tis neither burnish’d lance, nor love, nor lust, 

Can wake it from the dead. Once — once, indeed — 
And only once — I loved. Ah ! who can tell. 

When first the new-born infant opes its eye. 

And drinks the light of heaven, what mystic thrill 
Of joy ecstatic then from nerve to nerve. 

Through this of all the portals to the brain 
Most complicate, attends tint rushing beam ! 

’Tis even thus with passion^s first wild throb 
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In noble hearts: ’tis indefinable; 

And all we know is, that it gave a zest, 

An impetus unto tlie tide of life. 

That until then had sluggisli been and dull. 

0 ^tis a gift from Heaven ! and could it last, 

1 could not wish for any higher heaven 
Than this bright trance of love. 


You loved. 


LEICESTER. 

Once, my good Lord, 


KINO HENRY. 

But ah ! soon came the fiends from licll. 
Bringing their tainted precious things from thence. 
And, in arrangement, with much artful guise, 

They offerM honour, power, wealth, and fame, 
'I'ogether with the shadowy form of love ! 

’Twas then I did my ardent spirit sell; 

And now am patchwork, — an unrt‘al tiling, — 

And life is weary, flat, and profitless. 

I charge the Vatican wdth this foul sin, — 

It press’d me to tliat marriage which I hate 
And many sins against my fellow-men. 


LEK’EnTER. 

0 let not sorrow thus o’erwhelm your soul. 

The ruby stream which flows fiom holy riiurch 
AVill purify all fallings-ofl'iii kings; 

And in thy treasury there is bright gold 
Which will absolve fur every broken vow. 

KING HENRY. 

I..eicester, these tilings do oft distuib my soul ! 

But I would be alone. To-morrow’s morn 
Shall summon thee again; till then, farewell. 

\_Exit Leiceste?'. 

KING HENRY in the wooit]. 

Yes ! my clear llosamond, I know the hour 
Fix’d by thy love. And in this wilderness, 

This wxniry, baiT(*n desert of my life, 

"I'liat liour smiles forth a glad oiisis bright. 

To cheer my soul, and give it impulse fresh 
To wander on unto my journey’s end. 

0 I can ne’er forget what thou hast done 
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And sacrificed for me. Tlic new-fledged swan 
Has not a plume in cither wing so while, 

One half so purely white, as was thy soul, 

Thy virgin soul, when first thy trembling eyes 
Encounter’d mine with timid, furtive glance. 

0 hadst thou been less chaste, less innocent, 

'J'hou wouldst not, in the world’s misjudging eye. 
Now guilty seem, immodest, and unchaste. 

Ye matrons dignified — so active seen 
To play the coy, the amiable, to catch 
Some rich inheritor in llymen^s noose — 

Sneer not, that Rosamond the Fair, my love. 

Has ne’er profaned, with false and falt’ring Ups, 

The altar of her God with imjnous vows 
Of love and constancy, what time her licnrt 
Did to another secret homage pay ! 

To thee, dear Rosamond, I’ll lx?nd my steps; 

Yes! thy caresses ardent, fond, sincere, 

Shall banish every wrinkle from my brow. 

And light it up with checrfulnes** and love. 

And yet the meddling monitor within 
Intrudes liis whispering, unwelcome voice, 

That every visit to thy fairy bow(‘r 
Augments my long, long catalogue of sins. 

Well, well 1 it boots not ! I ha\e l.nids and wealth 
That would full absolution buy for sins. 

’Tis thus these priests pretend to lull the soul. 

In what a m(*sh the soul of man is plac(‘d I 
Fiends aid the fiend of hell. These Komish priests! 
They burrow far within, and soil the sow ] — 

That holy, beauteous thing, companii/ii fond — 

"i'hat dove which mourns wlnm cloudy sin appears! — 
As some hoarse hawk springs on his l)iey, so they 
Wring from the soul its first, its holy love — 

And then (\)rruption desolatc's the whole. 

Hie pope has sworn he can absolve my soul, 

And that he is the mighty Being’s self, — 

And for the purse I gave permits this sin. 

1 cannot stay this (juestion to resolve: 

No! my heart-strings are intertwined with thine, 

Ami they must snap ere I ean give thee up! 

Yes ! I will hug this sin, if sin it be. 

And will prefer to die within thy arms, — 

Thy beauteous arms! — enfolding tenderly 

This rugged heart — than mount with unknown saints 
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To heaven itself. — I would be just to all; — 

But yet ’tis hard to heave on boisterous seas, 

And watch the tiny stars, whose glittering marks 
The lovely shore where Peace and Love preside, — 
And yet obey some strong internal power. 

That keeps us ever from the blissful spot ! — 

And is it thou, sweet Rosamond, that keeps 
That peaceful shore from me? Must I resolve 
To give tliee up, and to console myself 
By drawing from fond memory’s stores 
Soft images of thy all-beauteous form ? 

Yes ! yes ! 1 see thee now ! Thine azure eye 
Floating in tenderness upon me beams; 

Whilst ever and anon that auburn fringe 
Curtains its lustre, and gives kisses soft 
l^o the rich bloom that mantles on thy cheek ! 

A smile now sports around thy mouth, 

And bids tliy ruby lips reluctant part, — 

As opes the rosel)ud to Apollo’s kiss ! 

And now those pencilled brows biggin to rise 
In playfulness, and grow more arch’d. See now, 
A glossy tress from its confiiuunent strays. 

And rides upon that heaving breast, so calm ! 

0 Mary ! Virgin Mary ! I am lost. 

Ah, treacherous Fancy, thou dost fan to flame 
The very passion thou wa^t souglit to cool ! 

I’ll hold no longer parley with this thought; 

But now 1 haste to tliee, sweet llosamond, 
Although the wither'd ghosts of all the ])opes 
That Rome e’er own’d should rise to bar my path ! 



Scene III . — jln Apartmejit in the Labyrinth, 

Rosamond {c/oing to the window y and pomting].. 
Aba, my dear. 

Didst sec that tall, majestic figure pass 
Through yonder glade? 

ABA. 

Dear lady, where? — where? — where? 
ROSAMOND. 

There ! see ! it moves ! 
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ABA. 

^Tis but the flitting shade 
Of some dark-foliaged tree, whose arms are moved 
By evening^s fitful breeze. 

ROSAMOND. 

You mock me so ! 

You never see as I do, dear ! 

ABA. 

That shade ! 

ROSAMOND. 

Shade, say you ? Look again : near that dark copse 
I see a god in earthly form aj)pear ! 

Ye streams, 1 pray your ri 2 )pliiig murmurs liusli ! 

Ye rustling lea^es, now stay your dallianeo 
With the gay wanton winds ! And nature all 
Be mute, lest I sliould lose the melody 
Of his rich voice ! But now I see him not. 

Yet it was he ! I could not be deceived ! 

ABA. 

I w’ould not thee offend, but, dear — 

ROSAMOND. 

Offend ! 

I think not that ; but, oh ! these gushing tears 
Are ominous of some approaching w^oc. 

AHA [aside]. 

I did not like the dull confessor’s tone, 

When he proposed that I should write to Rome 
And intimate how oft the king is here. 

Dear lady, change the scene. Let us go forth ; 

It is the silent hour of eve you love. 

ROSAMOND. 

It is indeed a lovely night, and wins 
Sweet Contemjdation to her pleasing task; 

I ’ll therefore forth alone; for solitude 

Just now, inethinks, will better soothe my soul. 


ABA. 

Well, well! Yet go not far; and may kind Ilcav’n 
Compose thy troubled mind 1 


[aloud. 
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KOSAMOND. 

Aba, farewell ! 

Say Paternosters for this breaking heart. 

forth by moonlight. 

How glorious is that richly gemmed sky ! 

Sec now that lingering band of silvery lights 
Break though the gloom of night, and seem like pearl, 

Tiny as sands, yet bright as sapphires shine; 

And now Night^s pale and lovely queen 
Has thrown aside the mantling clouds that veird 
Her beauty. Now from her azure throne she bids 
All nature homage pay. How peaceful, calm, 

And holy is her light ! How meek her brow ! 

() how unlike the proud and scornful eye 
That Henry’s queen would glance on Rosamond ! 

Yet could she see, within this breaking heart, 

The anguish festering round its heaving base. 

E’en she would feel soft Pity^s tender touch. 

But this I seek not now; but to myself 
And Heaven^ in silent nighPs di'cp solitude, 

The pent-up sorrows of this aching heart 
Can I alone pour forth. There^s mercy there, 

Which will not break the bruised reed. “'Tis there 
(yontrition^s prayer is ever heard, — ^^tis heard 
For that contrltion^s sake. ■'Tis even there 
Adoring seraphs stand, and midst are those 
Who out of tribulation came. Kind Heaven, 

Teach me some holy song of rhapsody, 

Such as die lips of choral cherubs chaunt; 

Whilst golden harps resound in syinjdiony, 

To hush the tumults of this aching heart, 

That else would burst. The golden gates of heaven ! 

To enter there in direst penit(‘nce. 

All earthly comfort, pleasure, joy, or bliss, 

Yes, everything below, Pd sacrifice. 

At such rich price ! Yes, all — without reserve — 

Except my Henryks love* — all, all but tliis ! 

This — only this — I must retain. Alas ! 

I dare no longer pray: ^tis blasphemy; 

For a divided heart ne^er entered heaven. 

The Spirit in that temple will not <lwell 
Wliere but one sin, one cherish’d sin, remains. 

This eye 1 would pluck out — ^this hand cut off — 

And harder things Pd do to merit heaven ; 

But to resign my Henryks love would tear 
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From out this heaving breast the heart itself! 

Yes ! Henry dear, such is my hard, hard lot, — 

So intricate a web is wov^n by sin 
Other alternative is not than this: 

Or thou, or heaven, must be resigned. Well, well ! 

I pause not, Henry; for without thy smile, 

The highest heaVn would be no heaven to me I 
Fve purchased absolution for this sin : 

Until the Lammas-tide permission lasts, 

And then the Church shall have another fee — 

But not this ruby ring it asked of me ! 

Oh, Mary, Mother ! chide me not again. 

The hour, the fleeting, blissful hour is near, 

My Henry did appoint for lovers next trance. — 

Now let me brush away these tell-tale tears. 

And fly, all smiles and blushes, to his arms 1 [SAe returns. 


Scene IV . — An Apartment in the Palace at Woodstock. 
Eleonora and Hugo. 

ELEONORA. 

Ho, ho! Without! Ho! Isabel, come in! 

Here is a priest — a legate — laden here, 

Forsooth, with sighs and tender sympathies ! 

[Isabella comes through an open door. 

ISABELLA [aside']. 

It is the Gather-purse — Hugo the Sly, [aloud. 

What, feelings in a priest ! — \Miat of — and for — 

And to — and from — and whence — and what? — ha, ha! 

ELEONORA. 

The learned Hugo is weigliM down with sighs ! 

I wish that Walter Mapes, old Gollias, 

Wore here, to take a note' of all the sighs 
That may escape the mighty Gathcr-pui-se I 


ISABELLA. 

Say, solemn beadsman, what has brought thee here? 
ELEONORA [aside]. 

I know these priests liave many fancied wrongs, 

And agitating contests with my lord, 

Who thus makes foes without — within — with all. 

But wherefore came you here, most reverend priest? [aloud. 
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HUGO. 

Within my humble path I pace content, 

And thus I serve the holy see of Rome. 

I live and toil for sacred Rome alone ; — 

But would you know why 1 do this, great queen? — 
Then ask the seaman’s course upon the deep : 
'Tween earth and heaven he fearless hangs in faith: 
He leaves his home — ^his land — and all he loves, 
And looks with fever’d, anxious eyes, intent, 
llirough Time's long varied vista dark, and hopes 
^I'hat he may lay great countless treasure up 
In earthen vessels; — I in heaven^ great queen. 

This is my faith — my hope — my joy — my aim. 


ISABELLA. 

Listen awhile to me most reverend priest. 

A willing, able, serving friend we want. 

Who, loving gold from glittering fingers given. 
Yields wisdom, which is given l)y Heaven to priests. 
Now dost thou see — or hear — or understand? 

Dost fear the king? Fear not; he’s far away. 


HUGO. 

Nothing I fear. 

ISABELLA. 

Wliat! nought on earth? 


Not Rome? 


HLGO. 

And nought in heaven ! There 's one in Rome I serve. 
I came to tell thee that thy lord the king 
Loves peace, and of thyself has spoken oft 
In terms of grace with highly favouring tone. 

ELEONORA [Javghs safiricalhj], 

I am well favour'd by your graceful grace ! 

But say what peace he loves — and tell the tone 

You mark’d so sweet. Good priest, what note was this? 


HUGO. 

Yet still, my gracious queen, my business here — 


ELEONORA. 

If you to sound me of divorcement come. 
Why, then, I am invited hence awhile; — 
Some other time. — I now go forth to meet — 
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HUGO. 

I go to seek his majesty myself. 

ELEONORA. 

^Tis well I And when wc meet again, sir priest, 

I trust thy reVrend tongue will aid thee more. 

Dear Isabel 1 — Dear Isabel ! — Sce—see ! 

Just then the king did pass the eastern porch: 

I now, perhaps, may trace his hasty step ; — 

And if occasion smile upon me now, 

ril plunge this radiant blade where his false hand 

Oft strays, and spoil their amorous play. 

ISABELLA [sfa7ids between the door and Eleonora]. 
Oh, stay ! Dear lady — Princess — stay ! Dear queen. 

Oh, stay ! — one moment stay ! — dear queen, oh stay ! 

ELEONORA. 

What! stay? Oh, ask the boiling billow mad 
To stay and back upon its fellow^s crest, — 

To ope its ear, and mute attention give 
To tlie exhausted swimmer’s bubbling shriek, 

As, in despair and helpless solitude. 

Casting one glance* ujK)ii the dietiry waste, 

To its dark cemePry below he sinks. 


ISABELLA. 

Dear lady, stay ! Sweet, noble queen, O stay ! 
Stain not thy woman^s hand in woman’s blood I 

ELEONORA. 

I say again, speak to the heaving waves. 

And ask the mightiest of that awful host 
To dissipate its power in tiny drops ; 

And, as refreshing dew, mark evening’s hour 
Evaporating o’er the inland mead, 

There glistening on some tall and emerald spear. 
To make bright mirrors for the playful gnat, 

Ert* she looks loving on her tuneful mate ! 

Yes ! ask that vatdting wave to stay awhile ! 

List to the answer wild: — “ Without, within, 

I am a grave, — as Hades deep ami dark ; 

And thus I swallow, in my angry jaws, 

The great, the beautiful, the wise, the good; — 
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The bridal blusli in maiden innocence; 

The prayer of kindred, wing’d for sacred home ; 

The conqucroi‘’s triumph, and the captive^s groan : 

Grieved, unrequited JMcrite stifled sigh; 

']1ie elbowing insolence of conscious Wealth, 

The gold of Opliir, and the chains of slaves, 

The bartered smile, the transient bliss; — 

In me, with vile corrupting things, un^jccm 
Tliey lie, — whilst I roll on my lonely way. 

^Tis thus I grind out of these mortal hearts 
The direst veneration dust can 3 deld ! 

’Tis thus 1 make them bow in humid death, 

And cast their boasted honours at my feet ! 

Just so 1 stop my ears to Isabel’s 

Meek cries to stay me bounding on my way I 

Vain are thy shrieks, thou petty, mortal thing ! 

ISABELLA. 

Dear cpiecn, Ileav’n yet will show some better course. 
ELEONORA. 

IinjDcde me not ! my vow is made with fiend's ! 

Hate is my guide; and nothing eKe Til heed 
Though llell should watch my victim and myself ; 

*Tis now — *tls now, my vengeance shall be quell’d ! 

1 am absolv’d by all tlie ^^ltican. 

See here ! This little saflron scroll — ’tis this 
Dissolves the sin, and then absolves my soul. 

[Goes ovt and picks np a silk skein, which traces 
to the labyrinth. 


Scene V . — An Apartment in Labynnth, 
King IlKNity and Rosamond. 

ROSAMOND. 

0 did my Henry know how dark and drear 
His absence makes this soul, lie Would not leave 
His faithful Rosamond to count alone, 

With dull and idiot toil, the weary hours. 

KING HENRY. 

^ Dear Rosamond ! philosophers do say, 

Ihc heart is but a world in miniature. 
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ROSAMOND. 

The world must then be very dark, 

KING HENUr. 

At times. — 

Ah love ! this world has kingdoms, empires, climes, 
Varying in power, in beauty, and extent; 

O’er tliese are rulcTs, jealous of their rights, 

Who oft upon each other’s provinces 
Wage war, and conquests make, till one at length 
Keigns paramount, — to whom the otliers bow, — 
Swear fealty. ’Tis thus within my heart: 

Tlicrc is a province brlgliter than the rest. 

That may for beauty witli fair Tempe vie ; — 

’Tis here that Venus has a palace built; 

And far within, exalted on a throne 

Set with ten tliousand j)earls, which Love’s own hand 

Did choose, sits the fair (unpress of this world, 

The peerless llosamond. 


ROSAMOND. 

Fie, Henry ! fie ! 

All flattery ! Thou know’st, poor Kosamond 
But a small portion holds of llenry’s heart ! 

The world, and ^^ar, and fame, hold Ileury^s heart. 

KING HENRY. 

Nay, nay, she rules o’er all. But let me now 
Complete the beauteous picture I’ve begun. 

See I at her feet all other potentates 

Their tributes lay. — And foremost in the scene, 

Olympian Juno, though reluctant, stands; 

And in her train blind Plutus, w'itli his stores; 

And numerous princes, bending low the knee. 
And proffering their glittering diadems; 

Whilst oj)posite, Athenian Pallas stands, 

And brings with her a countless host of bards, 
Philosophers, and warriors, known to fame, — 

Who all their myrtle crowns or lanjel wreaths 
Do throw, in meek submission, at the feet 
Of her whose beauty shines predominant ! — 

ROSAMOND. 

But ah ! those learned tropes yield me no joy. 
I’d rather talk with thy bright eyes alone. — 
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I am so jealous of this greedy world, 

Which steals so much of Henry’s noble heart. — 

0 love, I am so jealous grown I —I sit, 

And think, and wait, and hope, and fear; and think 
Perhaps thou hast another labyrinth. 

And in it blooms another Rosamond, 

More briglit and beautiful than that poor flower. 
Which bows forlorn whene’er the trump of war 
Sounds fierce in Henry’s ever ardent ear. 

KING HENRY. 

Nay, Rosamond, 

It is not so; and yet there was a time 
When Glory, percliM upon the brow of Death, 

Led me where highest rolFd the tide of war. 

But now Ambition’s bubbles nil have burst; 

The camp, the court, the wild-boar hunt, have lost 
All charm. Nay, e’en the gorgeous tournament. 

At which the plumes of llliirope’s chivalry 
tJnited nod, would not a pulse increase. 

Unless the azure eyes of Rosamond 
Lent to that scene a zest. Then would I break 
A lance, their matchless Iiistn* to maintain 
Against a radiant galaxy of eyes. 

Through hosts of mailed knights. 

ROSVMOND. 

I would not that. 

0 ne’er such danger run, my dear lov’d Lord. 

The cruel knights, who tilt for common fame. 

May hold conspiracy to murder one 

Whose matchless honour breeds gr(*en Jealousy. 

1 often sigh, when thinking of the foes 
Thy noble spirit makes. Besides, I hear 

The Pope now hates my lord. — But why? ah, why? 
0 who could hate my love? 

KING IIJ.NRY. 

But pray for me. 

Dear Rosamond ; thy prayers will turn aside 
The heavy lance and wanton ariow’s power, 

Wliich Treason and her children cast at kings. 
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Bringing foul magic arts to scare my thoughts I 
Ah I when I look upon thy scowling brow, 

A chilling horror creeps through all my veins, 

As if o’er Acheron’s cold bitter stream 
My languid soul were being now convey’d ! 

Oh ! oh ! these pangs ! they pierce, they rend apart 
Sinew from muscle, flesh from bone, as storms 
Tear from the hull both sails and splinter’d mast. 

Oh ! oh ! A heat comes over me, as showers 
Of burning sulphur: — I cannot bear the pain! 

There, hold me. — Aba — Aba — wheie am 1? 

ELEONOEA. 

My lady fair, thy lord is near thee now — 

Bends by thy knee, and wipes thy pallid face. 

ROSAMOND. 

That voice is hoarse — I’ve heard it once before. 

♦ 

ELEONORA. 

Thy blood flows lazily ; thy lair is soft, 

Good mistress Kosamond ! 

ROSAMOND. 

Good Mistress, sooth! I dreamt 
A dreary dream, that, ’midst of sulpli’rous mists, 

Something incarnate crouch’d close by my side 
And suck’d my breath — insatiate, hideous, thing ! 

ELEONORA \aside]. 

Ha! ha! fastidious Mistress Kosamond ! 

I cannot listen to Arcadian airs, 

Or strains thou’st practised in this labyrinth : — 

Thy time for such coquetry grows full short. 

l^Rosamonifs head falls on her breast. 
How now, my drooping ])osy flower? how now? 

Thy head is pendulous, as if ’twerc llll’d 
With juice from Grenada, and rocks about 
As stately vessel on a billow’s crest. 

ROSAMOND [opening her eyes, and appearing cothposed^. 
What sec 1 now? — The queen? — It is the queen! 

. ELEONORA. 

Look not on me — I can forgive thee now — 

BB 
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But rather look at Eve’s s6ft golden beam. 

Take thy last look of her, Fair Kosamond; 

Thou secst she blushes deeply as thou look’st. 

ROSAMOND. 

And do thou look on th’ high and azure throne, 

Whence Vengeance wing’d with burning wrath shall come. 
Dar’st thou, cujfying all the laws of (jod, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

A foul and dastard murder peq)etrate? 

ELEONORA. 

I — 1 — I — murder ! — Dare — I — murder ? — I ? 

ROSAMOND. 

Ah! wouldst thou kill a helpless penitent? 

ELEONORA. 

Thy vile adult’ry brings it on thy head; 

And I am but an humble instrument 
In Heaven’s avenging hand to punish thee. 

This hour — triumphant hour ! — is all my own. 

My joy, my long sought joy, is now possess’d. 

An ! ah I why beat so high, thou merry heart ! 

Wait, ilutt’rcr, the consummation of our joys. 

ROSAMOND. 

Ah! this is Death’s own chilling hand, 1 feel 
Upon me now, absorbing nature’s powers ! 

\Rosam(md^8 body sinks, and slides off the seat, 

ELEONORA. 

That mystic crash ! The throne of intellect 
Now falls What countless streams of thought rush fotth, 

As though their occupation gone ! Electric touch ! 

Region mysterious ! how prostrate now ! — 

Thy secret purposes are closed: that part, 

That something of eternity, is gone. 

As some far distant sail ; ’twas but a speck. 

An atom quivering on the horizon briglit, 

Then sunk for ever on the viewless sea. 

ROSAMOND. 

1 sink — I sink ! 1 do confess my sins ! — 

Accept my prayer — forgive !~0 God, 1 sink! 
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ELBOKORA. 

Bear up awliilc — 

llOSAMOND. 

No more — 1 sink ! 


I sink ! 


ELEONOBA. 

Ha ! ha I Fair Kosamond, thou Parian fair, 

Tell the cold Grave that 1 thee forward sent, 

A truant mistress for old ugly Death; 

And when in joy he gapes convulsively. 

Seeking to press thee to his chapless jaws, 

And mumbles o’er thy lips as if he’d kiss : — 

Tell him that 1 thy sole brideswoman was, 

And sent thee in the heyday of thy sins 
To his encircling, gaunt and scaled arms ! 

[Kosamond sinks in death; Eleonoba ftantic 
with joy. 

She dies ! Kegalc thyself, thou gallant heart. 

And watch awhile this waxen, wanton thing; 

While every atom of mortality, 

And all the careless matter, thus forlorn. 

Declines and sinks into eternal sleep. 

All that the everlasting world awards — 

The may-be, and the black deception vast, — 

All this she now is welcome to. But see! 

The mystic tale of nether life is told. 

And made the refuse of eternity ! 

Well ! now, ye fairies, trip upon the green; 

Let Echo hasten hence to join the song. 

Let Hate and Murder wild, with angry eye, 

Take part and join this merry midnight glee. 

[Rosamond's body quivers* 

Tut! tut! Say why this quivering, quailing, dear? 
Quibbling with Death? ’Tis jurst; but now I see— - 
So — so — thy bridegroom’s arms thou likest not; 

Thou bhriiik’st, and inay’st distort thy comeliness; — 

And perhaps these deathlike features may remain. 

And breed grave doubts in grave fools’ heads; and then 

Suspicion ill her jaunting car may rest 

Somewhere. \Rosamond's body folk* 

\A minute's dead suenoe. 
Come spirits, brand her as your own. 

And lead her blindfold to the chasm, which marks 
The land of woe and toil. You^ll j>rovc her coward. 

And truant, if she cun; — but gripe her hard; 

B B 2 
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Entwine your web-likc forms, and If slio trips, 

Then dash into the grave; her hoj)elcss hope 
Thus blast, and lash the vile offender home. 

[Pauses. 

Dark Midnight, leaning on his ebon wand. 

Complaining walks with melancholy stc])s. 

Wliere’s Henry now? — the false king? — Where, pale ghost, 
Where is thy Lord? What! moody and chagrin’d? 

Hast thou no answer? Well! I tliee will tell. 

He dreams of gold and glittering scimitars. 

And on thy Parian breast he vows again 
Soon to recline. Fond fool ! Adulteress vile ! 

Thy palling charms, poor ghost, he’ll soon forsake. 

[Approaching the bodtj, she picks the face. 
Those heaving pangs have rent and mark’d her — here — 

And here. [Leaves the Labyrinth. 

But hark ! ’tls Aba now returned ! 

Or is ’t the gusty wind moaning in woe? 

Or some intrusive wandering serf? Ye stars, — 

And placid moon, — and thou unslumbering sea, — 

Now bear me witness, 1 am merciful. 

And but performM the will of vengerul Heaven. 

[Returns to the Labyrinth. 
Now here, fair ghost, wc part, and I must beg 
Thy silence on our meeting’s cause. What still 
In moods? Come, bounding, panting Fear — thy nod 
I now obey, and leave this company 
Of solemn, silent things. 

[A voice is heard. 

Ee&t, spirit, rest ! 


ACT V. 

Scene I. — Camp near the sea in Normandy. 

KING HENRY [alone, rising from his coucK\. 
I seem to hear tlie buzzing as of gnats. 

With twittering chants, changing their tuneful lay; 
The mind’s eye sees their light and graceful dance; 
The ear is charm’d by sweet fantastic airs. 

Which woo to tender languishment the soul. 

Or are they midnight spirits watching me, 

And pace their path as sentinels, obedient 
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To execute their mission from high Heaven, 

Waking the dead and distant things now past? 

So memory breaks in and robs this clay 
Of nature’s food — the seeming death — soft sleep. 

But what the message? Wherefore seek they me ? 

Now speak; — ye know the things of heaven and earth. 

In pity break the bonds which ever held 
Ye free from man’s susceptibilities. 

Say, what shall dark to-morrow bring to me ? 

Shall I be spirit then, or be a king? 

Tell, shall 1 meet some greedy ponderous axe, 

Wielded 1)y some unerring arm, to kill 
1’his real phantom thing, which plays its airs 
To dazzle Death whilst aiming its fell shafts? 

If so, I ’m charm’d tliat 1 so soon shall be 
All soul, without the nerve to fc(d— or eye 
To bear the gaze of sportive insolence. 

Which IJichard and the U 2 )sturt imp of France 
Would dare to cast on what they fear’d in life. 

So when vile rebels pasr this mangled t*orse, 

They ’ll find it empty of that thing they sought. 

0 say ! Now lot your witlu‘r’d lips respite; — 

Say, must 1 lay this body down for wolves 

Of France to tear with vip’ious te(‘th? Or say. 

May 1 once more hear the shrill clarion cry 
Of victory? — once more to feel the hectic glow 
Which spoils the utterance, and recrowns the brow? 

Whatever shall haj) in &ad to-morrow’s hours 
Shall load this soul with gloomy mourning clothes; 

For every eye whic’h qtiails before gaunt Death — ^ 

Yes, every spark of light to-morrow dims — 

Is mine, to be accounted for above. 

But let me wear the brca‘-t-platc of the brave ; 

AVitli that, once more I ’ll face the foulest foe. 

But 0 ’tis hard to win in civil war. 

And see the blood 1 lov(» in clotti*d heaj)s, 

1 wish ’twere o’er, and 1 couhl rest and rise 
No more. 

[Lies down on couch ; dreaming. 

You tilt for royal blood ! thou priest ! 

’T is old and weary — take it, thief, and budge. 

{Soldier knocks ; Henry starts up. 

What on my couch? ’t is like Rebellion’s shifts 
To kill by stealth. 
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SOLDIE]^. 

My liege, the hour is come. 
Appointed for the council to be here. 

KINO HENRY. 

Ah, yes ; and must I come to do my part. 


Scene II . — Council in Camp. 

King Henry, Arundel, Mowbray, etc. 

KINO HENRY. 

is thus, my friends, that, like the mighty Jove, 

Who rides alone triumphant on the storm. 

While yet attent a thousand «^piritB wait 
To bear the vengeance of his mighty state. 

And hurl Ecbcllion^s sons beneath his feet, 

We hold our court near foaming seas, and oft 
In lands far distant from our native hills. 

But to the bravo it matters not, my lords. 

Where, unforeseen, the will of Providence 
Unsheathes our ready swords. is honour calls : 

All know our cause — the noble cause of all 
Worthy to live or die. 

ARUNDEL. 

The sea runs high ! 

KING HENRY. 

The sea is faithful servant of a king 
To whom we trust our crown and all we love. 

MOWBRAY. 

My liege, the third watch now is past. 

KING HENRY. 

'T is morn ; 

For see ! the eastern gates are open thrown. 

And bright Aurora’s milk-white steeds api)ear: 

Those spreading oaks, aflbrding goodly shade, 

Mark well our path; ^t is there they form their lines. 

\JVind roars^ shaking the teat. 
o winds in contest are. Bough Boreas ! 

He comes to tempt the angry cetus forth. 
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And madly roars upon this rock-girt sea. 

If so, the swelling waves will quickly bear 

Our friends to this bold coast. Let Ueav’n proclaim^ 

Wc have no fear of death; nor would wc sigh 
For brighter blood to flow in civil war. 

To wild and false rebellion Death no friend; 

His dreary empire undisputed stands; 

No rebel there to wrong his rightful state ! 

This day, ye Norman knights, and Saxon friends, 

Your wivOvS, your offspring, your once happy homes, 

Your noble country, liberty, and laws, 

And all the laurels won in blood-stain’J fields. 

Demand your swords, — ^your cver-gallant breasts 
Now pant with patriot's ire. — Prepare ! Go, sweep 
These rebel hirelings from my sight, and — Hark ! 

J hear the champ of steeds and rustling casques 1 
Lord Arundel, look o’er the hazy plain: 

Although I cannot see, I have a sense 
That troops of soldiers skirt the hill. 

[Aultndel ffoes to the door of tent^ 

ARUNDEL. 

My Hcgc, 

Whole troops of bounding steeds, bedeckM with gold, 

On either side the stream ajiproach our camp: 

There ’s one with mantle loose and blazing casque. 

Ilis bright array marks more than mortal pride; 

It bears unnumber’d hues; its fulgency 
Has tints as varied as the bow of heaven: 

As some tall pine, it tops the myriads round — 

There ’s majesty adorning all. [^Shouts heard without. 

KING HENRT. 

Hark! Hark! 

Their haughty leader shakes his heavy lance. 

is he ! ^tis he ! They come ! they come ! They shout ! 
The clank of Ricliard^s scaly mail I hear. 

Midst heaven and earth — like a black flend he comes. 

[^All rush out. 


Scene III . — Open Field. 

KING IIENRr. 

Let all who sue with bending knee be spared; 
And if Black Kichard comes, leave him to me, 
Once more to save this recreant son from death. 
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My liege, sad news ! Bmve Mowbray now is dead* 

Fast sinks the mighty soul of brave St. Clerc* 

KING HENUY. 

Twice rebel ! hold thy faint and trembling tongue. 

[^Aside. 

Ah ! this will be a dreadful day of blood. 

Some demon sits and guides this angry war. 

But I must execute my arduous part, 

Until I faint beneath the load of woe. 

And jumble ^midst the hoai> of England’s slain. 

Another AiD-i)E-CAMr. 

My liege ! my liege ! still — still the rebel hosts 
Press on our rear. Thy eon now loads the charge. 

WALLENGE. 

A valiant knight ! — And here he comes, my liege. 

’T is said he is the Duke Bretagne, — he comes ! 

KING HENKY. 

Ah, ah ! I see his lofty nodding crest; 

His sable plumes wave like terrillc clouds: 

Before his threatening arm wliolc troops fall back. 

Thus moved fierce* Diomede, when he, by night, 

The Thracian lllicsus slew, with all his host. 

And carrying ofl‘ tlie fatal horses, broke 
The spell that render’d Troy invincible. 

But see ! thus slaves eternally must bleed, 

Where gods, or men as gods, shall deign to move. 

My foe is not my Ibe, when girt about 
With lustrous arms stee])cd in the gore of war. 

He comes to break his lance c^en where J stand ! 

'I'liou furious chief, besmear’d with crimson tide. 

Thy deeds this day have jdaced thee on a par 
With kings. Oh that thy cause were just, as great ! 

Lord duke ! May Justice break the hincc which breaks ! 

He leaps o’er pools of blood to meet his king ! 

Come, Fortune— Fate— join on ! My brain is thick: 

My eyes will scarce distinguish friend from foe. 

Alas ! alas ! I see his form again I 

It is the Duke Iketiigue, whose sire I loved — 

Unhor&ed ! — 1 will not fight on ’vantage ground. 

Wallenge, take this true steed aside [dismounts^, whilst I 
Perform my part in tliis sad murd’rous scene, 

To kill my friend ! All Indl resounds with joy ! 
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{The Duke de Bretagne approaches the Einq. 
Heroic rebel I whose unconquer’d arm 
BIses to slay thy king, prepare for death. 

Would that my crown were sinking in thy brow. 

To pierce its angry thorns within tliy brain ! 

Then might I be accounted free from blood 
I would not spill. No middle path remains. 

LUKE T)E BRETAGNE. 

No, not for Henry — wild Plantagenct ! 

Whose frown, though darker than the storm itself, 

No more shall awe the faithful patriot’s soul 
With tyrant’s power. 

[Tilts at the King. 
Impenetrable mail ! 

[They encounter fiercely, the King defensive only. 
KING HENRY. 

Thy arm is fallen; thy king wears mail of heaVn: 

No rebel’s arm can pierce this deathless frame. 

Come, measure back that foot — thy lance is broke ! 

Eisc, rise ! — Look once again upon thy king. 

DUKE DE BRLTAGNE. 

In mercy, king, take, take this weary life ! 

This is the last and only grace 1 ask. 

O’er streams of noble and ignoble blood 
I sought thy blood, willing to wage my own ; 

^Tis thine ! then let it flow, and bubbling join 
The reeking streams that ooze through patriots’ veins. 

KING HENRY. 

Inglorious sight ! The bravest soldier bends. 

Now let Eebellion fall with thy proud lance, 

And then, Lord Duke, 1 give my hand again. 

[A chance arrow kills Duke, and he falls in 
the act of approaching the King. 

All now is o’er,— that routed spirit flies, 

As oft the lingering rays of golden eve 
Dash down to join the nitrous gloom of night. 

Injurious Death ! that pledge will rise to Heav’n. 

Ai.is ! poor Duke ! the earth will hide this dust, 

Now this inglorious life is pass’d away; 

But what can wipe away those stains which blot 
The standard that thy father bore? 
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RALPH DE GLANVILLE. 

No hand 

But that which spared this ingrate chief. *Tis thine, 

Great king, to raise that fallen name once more. 

KING HENRY. 

Wallenge ! see, see, — ^remove this fallen chief. 

With escort of our body guard, to camp. 

[^Aside. 

Jhis graceless deed of death sinks deep within. 

And aids the vile revolt of passions here. 

[Pw/5 his hand to his heart. 
It makes young bony Fear look out awhile. — 

But as I have a Christian soul, 1 swear, 
ril make Rebellion’s voice cry — hlcrcy, king ! 

Until its echo shakes fair Britain’s rocks. 

[Addrpssinff Sill JoiiN BalIOL. 
I would that wing were flank’d witli heavy horse. 

Those archers spend their fiiry vainly, whilst 
The citizens of Alans seem gall’d in rear. 

Let Breuse, with his thrice noble host, sustain 
The charge where France’s bloody squadron lies. 

But sec ! those foul Castilian troops now tty. 

AVho rides with news, advancing on us quick? 

As the wild charge of death he comes. See I see ! 

Some worthy news, 1 trust, or else ^twould come 
Before the vagrant blast. *Tis Stuttcville 
Vies with the win(i to reach our anxious eyes. 

Well now, good knight, thy stood has chafed the gale: 

Say, what repairs in this foul gust of time ? 

STTJTTEVILLE. 

Alas, alas ! some tears are needful here, 

Or heaving sighs, to garnish well this day, 

Which seems as Day of Judgment come too soon. 

KING HENRY. 

Why hangs thy speech. Sir John de Stutteville? 

I am no ghost; this bloody arm j)roves that. 

Has Philip’s silly face confronted thee ? 

Now, by St. George, 1 see it in thy face. 

STUTTEVILLE. 

Pell-mell comes Franco to make our gory beds. 

And Henry’s heir, bearing the torch of hell. 
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KING HENUr* 

And is this all, Sir John do Stutteville ? 

Where did’st thou sec the trooper fietid^ my son ? 

STUTTEVILLE. 

I wish ^twerc all, my liege, and all was o^er ! 

Fm blind with gazing at the things which were. 

’Tis all one heap of death — Death everywhere. 

The prince looks down on all — ^lie Death himself: 

Just now I passed him cleaving down De Vere; 

With that fell axe he hurls men into hell: 

It clatters like the moving clouds of heav’n. 

Ilis deeds of black impiety alarm 
The boldest of the bold ; the timid sink 
As quicksands in the overwhelming tide, 

When hideous roaring waves for ever close. 

\('nes of the wounded. 

King iienuy [aside]. 

Hell hears the insufferable noise, and laughs. 

Soon some thick flood of fire will drive us on 
In masses to the house of deathle'sS Death. 

Would that ray time was come, or 1 alone 
Could gage with Death my everlasting hopes 
Against that fear of death which thousands kills, 

And fight for victory with my lone arm, — 

Then on one die cast all or nought with him. 

STUTTEVILLE. 

Now not a moment’s interval can stay 
The harvest that gaunt Death is gathering in; 

Like baleful meteor’s blaze, the prince moves on; 

Midst groves of spears he cleaves his fearful way, 

Fierce as an angry boar; — ^his foes below 

Cry Mercy, mercy, prince! — then shrink and die. 

Before his powerful arm Montgomery sunk. 

And even Mowbray found no milder fate. 

In one vast ruin all that ’s noble lies. 

[SiAow/s heard. 


Scene IV. — The Camp. Officers come in from the field. 

FIUST OFFICER. 

The rebels fly — the prince has left the field 1 
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SECOND OFFICER. 

Philip escapes ! ' As hunted fox ho skims ! 

The field ; — ^his pallid fiice entreats for life. 

BALioii [a kniffht], 

0 ghastly sight ! — the track of slaughter's strewn 
With stainM and broken armour, and in heaps 
Lie fiery foaming steeds and dying men I 
In one vast ruin England’s children sink. 

Some yield to fortune, and regain their camp 
Some to their ships a passage try to force. 

in various quarters, 

SOLDIERS. 

Henry the king ! the king ! *tis victory ! 

Victorious king ! the victory is thine ! 

KING HENRY [in deep reverie , aside\ 

Eichard, ^tis thine ! this day has kill’d thy sire. 

Good friends! good news I hear; — this victory [Aloud, 

Will gladden every heart on our lov’d isle. 

[Aside, 

Britain’s pale bounds will blush with guilty shame. 

And some will weep for many years to come. 

WILLIAM OF WARREN, a kniljht. 

Good king, ’tis Fortune smiles — ’tis victory. 

KING HENRY. 

On you ’tis Fortune smiles — ’tis victory — * 

But to thy king, who loves both friend and foe, 

^Tis woe; — ^immeasurably deep it sinks; 

No leech or healthful herb can gauge the wound I 
But we must doflT these royal woes, — and smile 
On all the valiant deeds of valiant men. 

But, hark, list to this laugh of gloomy Death, 

Whilst England’s dearest children lulling, sink 
Enshrined by fate to wait the rest of time, 

Until God’s choicest herald wakes the brave. 

STUTTEVILLE. 

0 sire, thy noblest children now are gone; 

There many a glistening chest has ceased to heave. 

Though jasper’s fire and ruby’s burning blush, 

Caerulean beryls, and emerald green. 

And glittering topaz, with its orient beam, 
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The pallid pearl, the amethyst, and ram 
And varied gems which India’s lands supplied, 

Still shines with lustre as in tournament. 

Tlicre gorgeous banners still are gay and briglit, 

And sumptuous trappings deck those frozen forms. 

And streaming volumes of relucent gold 
Shone forth amidst liaras gemm’d and bright. 

Helmets engraved relief, alto and base; 

Innumerable as e’en those emerald spears. 

Whose living hues revive Thossalia’s vales; 

And deck the path where Pan’s Arcadian notes, 

Arouse young Echo from her noontide dreams. 

KING HENRY. 

What tongue shall tell the terror of that scene ! 
bTUTTEVlLLE. 

The multitude of dead no man can tell. 

Their limbs inur’d to wild and manly toil. 

To brace the bow, to rule the angry steed 
To turn aside the javelin’s reckless ire; 

Lie lull’d, and sunk foilorn, no more to move. 

Tliere strongest bows of largest size are seen. 
Impenetrable massive shields of gold — 

And osier- woven targets lying there. 

Enough to quell a orld of angry fiends. 

The wealth of Ormuz and of Ind was there! 

There bows, and falchions, and the ponderous axe, — 
Ten thousand pointed casques with iron cones 
O’er many a visage grim dark shadowing. 

Put Death midst all, moved on as gentlest gales, 

Or soft Araxes to the Caspian glides. 

Whilst imperceptibly he still sustains 
The green profusion of Armenia’s meads; 

AVhence many a happy swain attains his reed 
And with melodious sweetness charms the air, 

And melts to softest languishment the soul. 

’Twas woe indeed, to watch the trickling blood 
Saunter o’er features once in gallant life; 

Whilst Death with adamantine sneer look’d on — 

Such works of cliivalry and noble feats. 

To him there seem’d no line or gradient cast; 

Dukes carls and lords with broikome boors were there. 
And all was carrion then for hungry birds. 

It was the saddest scene these eyes have seen — 
Homeless, friendless, graveless, no garb to screen 
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This putrefliction of what once had beoa. 

Seated on thrones, leading heroic bands~ 

And where the tabret and the dulcet harp 
(Whilst courtiers in brocade pass often bye) 

Once play’d by coral lips, ond snow-white hands. 
’Twas sad to stand amidst these awful tilings— 
But words may never full describe. The tongue 
May cany messages for sensual calls, 

And thus revive this limping frame awhile 
In its vain course o’er sandy deserts wild. 

Which lie between the fathomless abyss 
Of mystic birth, and still more mystic Death ; 

]5ut not until the storm of Death has pass’d,— 
And conflagration has burnt up the earth. 

And fire perpetual shall paint the clouds, 

And widow’d spirit contemplates that scene, — 
Sliall man in earth or hell say what was there. 
The air for some few feet above the ground — 

No more — was fill’d with sighs and groans, 

As by some marshy soil in eventide. 

The ploughman stops his weary foot awhile; 

The creaking of some noisome form is hoard 
In garrulous and wild disgusting tones; 

This tongue declines to tell the things there seen. 
A gleam of light shew’d me the proud Billinge: 

1 heard him groan — just then a hungry wolf 
W as ripping skin and muscle <[uite away 
From on that stalwart frame and gallant form — 
Deeds of eternal fame were done hy him. 

Near by there knelt a mailed knight distraught, 
llis face was grim, besmear’d with dust and gore; 
’T was madness roused him from his clotted bed, 
And hopes of victory wxre ever fled. 

But Death’s dark plume was waving o’er his head 
Unconquer’d still he oped his filmy eye 
Cast down by inextinguishable woo. 

But broken bones, and rank, and pallid skin. 

And what remains of dead and dying men. 
Seem’d then to scare his heart fiir back again. 
That gallant spirit broke from Nature’s tic, 

In vain exhorted longer to endure; 

Its cordage burst, and as the storm went by, 

Idfe yielded quick to its last destiny, 

Forsook that riven heart, and sank for aye. 

1 cannot tell thee more, for Death and fiends 
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There rode triumphant, yet once methought— 

Yes, once I saw Dame Nature standing near, 

Wrapt in a cloak dripping with spangling dew, 

As tho* she’d just emerged from some bright stream^ 

(Her hair disheveird, matted, dunk, and gray), 
where lilies vie in stripling osier beds. 

And peaceful flocks and loving kino are seen. 

A thousandfold of woe bedimm’d her eye 
As on some lofty top near Ida^s side 
A host of threathiing clouds collect their floods 
To deluge all the trembling herds below. 

Death here was like that sea when stormy tides 
Koam thro^ the vast Atlantic's boiling course; 

He stayM for nought, not e’en to view the dead. 

Nor stopp’d his pawing steed, whose nostrils gaunt 
Seem’d to reject those noisome winds 
Which fill’d the air foul and pestifrous. 

KING HENRY. 

List, Stutteville, some other woe is near. 

— a Cavalcade — a figure of Rural Beauty^ leading 
twelve Maddens dancing before the King — Nobles, 
Arundel, Breusb, Soully, Wallenge, Fitz* 
BERNARD, Vaux, and others assemble — The King 
talks with them whilst music plays, but looks pale and 
dejected — Music ceases. 

I sorrow much, ray lords, that I am sad 
In midst of so much faithful joy; and yet 
J love you much for this day’s toil. I owe 
Far more than I can pay — out take my thanks. 

ARUNDEL, 

Dear liege ! we give thee love for love, and thanks 
For thanks, but sorrow much our king is sad; 

Yet in these angry wars sad scenes for w’oe 
Cannot escape thy tender love. Here comes — 

\_Beare7's bring in bodies of Montgomery, Mowbray, 
Vesey, and Duke de Bretagne. Funeral Mai'ch 
playing, 

KING HENRY. 

Ah, ah ! it must be so. Bring in the dead. 

Their spirits watch us now, and share our joy. 

Give them their rightful place in this our camp;^ — ^ 

The loyal, noble soldier never dies. 
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Place them around their king. — My friends, 

The crystal gates of heaven will open wide, 

When these three martial spirits enter there. 

\Pmnting to Montgomery^ Mowbray^ and Veey, 
E’en here they stand arrayed in glory bright. 

Ye gallant souls ! this day from battle rest. 

Faiuiful have been your lives; before your shades 
I kneel ! Invincibles I thought you once ; 

But ye have bled, in mercy to our foes. 

\Looks on the body of Mowbray. 
Though death hath dimm’d the lire, *tis even now 
Not quite extinct; the noble spirit fondly lurks. 

As if reluctant yet to leave these eyes. 

Whence it was wont to break in lightning’s flash. 

Such from their honour Death could not divide. 

Pale Shade ! accept tliy sovereign’s sacred tears. 

Would that my crown, and all the laurels won 
In tented field and gallant tournament. 

Could purchase back that valiant breath of thine I 

to the young Earl Montgomery. 
The light of glory circles this young brow, 

E^cn as a halo round Night’s favourite star I 
0 I would give the rest of this dull life. 

To meet the cursed arm that rent this breast. 

0 what a monstor’s plunge broke in that mail 
(A present to his sire at Wallingford). 

Thus savage valour taints the soul of man. — 

Thy native land will nc^or forget thy woitli; 

’Tis public sorrow when a hero dies. 

Illustrious youth, accept thy sovereign's woe. 

\Tum8 to the body of the venerable Sir R. Vesey. 
Ah, ah ! what, here? I thought thee by my side; 

My best, my earliest friend ! Wnat reckless arm 
Has murdered thee? Why didst thou trust thy age 
Among thy sovereign’s foes? That hoary brow 
Tempted some coward traitor vile to strike, 

And make these gaping holes, and thus let forth 
The noble spirit from that gallant breast. 

^Takes the hand. 

This hand is scarcely cold. — Well, good old friend. 

Thy king can only sigh, and say farewell ! — 

[Approaches the body of the Duke de Bretagne, who 
had been spared by Henry. 

Sad scene of reckless tumult ! All now calm ! — 

That haughty breast that lately heaved so high I — 
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Tliat I miglit smile ou thee when morning breaks 1 
But though tliat may not be, within its shrine, 
Close to my soul, thy lordly image rests. 

¥Jen now, good soul, awake; now contemplate 
The joys tlic presence ofiliy lord creates— 

Which have no life in his long tarryings. — 

But why, iny Lord, so sorrowlnl? 

KING IIENUY 

Ah! ah! 


TIOSAMOND. 

Perhaps some lon^ vicissitudes have torn 
That breast 1 lov’d to lean upon so oft. 

KING IIKXUY. 

Pear one ! we would not mingle in this liour 
The strifes and turmoils of this naughty world. 

nOSAMOXD. 

Then stay that deep philosophy, which weighs 
With secret powc*r upon thy manJy breast. 

1 fear it often heaves when far away ! 

You do not tell me, love, wdiat makes you sigh. 

Is it the heaving of a storm gone l)y. 

That gives those glittering orbs that pensive dye? 

KISG IIEXRY. 

Well, yes! this lieart lias deejdy sigliM and heaved 
Wildly, as some sore-v<*x’d and angry sea 
Madly throws up its ancient firm foundation 
In many countless dusky atoms, thickly, 

Which hide the glorious golden sands below, 

That sparkled in the sun of calmer days, 

KOStJUOXD [ia tears]. 

’Tis thus thy brow has gloomy spectres dark, 
AVhicli execute sad havoc on this heart. 

Well, well! this niis-spent life is w'carliig fast. 

KING UENKY. 

’Tis but a speck, — a visionary spot, — 

Or like a fragment, or a splinteinl spur. 

Lent for a while to sinking mariners. 

Some bullet long, and gain the dLtaufc shore; 
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Some drift along the turbid tide alone; 

Some bound uppn the beach triumphantly, 

Dashing the sea-foam from their weary brows; 

Whilst some arc shatter’d like a tluy rfielL ^ ^ 

Where serf and swell in angry waves break round, 
Kousing the sea-bird in her airy nest; 

And others, desp’rate, plunge to darkest chasms, 

And o’er them roll the oeaselcss, deafening waves. 

The noble, mighty, and the fair, there sink, — 

Then rest entomb’d whore fretted pinnacle* 

And gleaming aisles arc sculptured by the waves, — 

Those busy children of the mighty deep. 

KOSA^rOND. 

My dearest Lord, I love to hear thee talk : 

It elevates my soul to raptVous heights; 

But then come dull and stormy thoughts and fears. 

AVell, he it so! one storm has min’d me: 

But soon comes peaceful Death to hide e’en all; 

And then the resurrection comes, when lleav’n 
Will give me back that pearl, — which being lost — 

KlNa nKXRY. 

Wliat pearl? What ]>eail? What means my Rosamond? 
What pearl is lost? and where? and when? and how? 
Through every land, o’er every sea Til roam, 

Until I find the j)oarl my love has lo'^t. 

ROS VAIOXT). 

It was a pearl of drifted snow, giv’n me 
By One who rules the heavens, tlie earth, the sea; 

And before whom all kings must humbly stand. 

KI>U IIKA’RY. 

Some heavy woe disturbs my Rusaraond. 

ROSAMOND. 

Oh ! ’tis a woe no moi tal liand can heal ! 

It has eternal influence to wound, 

Until one stream of anguisli fills my soul. 

KING HENRY. 

Sweet Rosamond, see I heaven’s pale queen is up, 

To take her lonely course. The sparkling stars 
Will soon assemble round. Be cheerful, now. . , 
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ROSAMOND. 

Ah ! ah ! ’tis thud with matt ! — Woman to him 
Is but a toy — a secondary thing. 

Alas ! the sin-sick timid nun now sinks. 

KINO nENRY. 

Dear Rosamond, thy pallid cheek alarms — 


ROSAMOND. 

The hour has come ! I now will yield up all. 
Monarch of heaven ! I now will yield to Thee. 
These mortal eyes, which loved to glisten bright, 
Feasting on all those kindled things, in midst 
Of which I fell — fell ! — arc now immortal, 

And ne’er shall glow again wnth finite joys. 

Listen ! ye radiant beings bright — listcm ! 

Listen ! With you I’ll spimd eternity. 

To you I’ll chaunt sad melody — too sad 
For mortal 3^ears. Alas ! sad minstrelsy ! 

KING HENRY. 

Dear Rosamond, revive ! Conddor, love. 

These ills arc common to mortality. 

How long or short is life, we never know, 
l)Ut must await the loud nrchangel’s voice; 

Whilst tell-tale Time lags on his weary way, 

And gossips wonder, doubt and ruminate. 

ROSAMOND. 

I wait the blast which calls the wand’rer home. 

KING IIENUY. 

Come! charm this human sorrow off, dear love. 
How often we have met, and often may ! 

ROSAMOND. 

We may ! Oh, faithless, fragile, hopeless hope 
I dash thee and thy opiate censer down 
To that poor being, who, well-intending me, 

Did win me from my heavenly path so far, 

To sink for ever in one woful slough, 

KING HENRY [(mde\ 

Oh ! now I feel the scorching fires of hell ! 

A A 2 
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J^OSAMOKD. 

TIius the green leaves of yoitthful life do die, 
Entangled midst this pride and wild desire, 
With them to putrify. 


KING HENRY. 

0 «ay not so ! 

Why wilt thou hug this sorrow, Kosamond? 

ROSAMOND. 

E’en now let pale and greedy Sonow hear ! 

Listen : thou shalt have all these ashes, — 

To thee I yield these charms, though now so spoil’d, 

Which made this mortal being loved and lost. 

Ye aiding spirits — provident in all ! — 

Unloose this little trenibliiig, anxious thing; — 

This sister-spirit take. — it longs to fly; 

For wjiilst it writhes, it longs to be released. 

Oh! tender bo, as your Creator kind. — 

Farewell! dear king, until we meet in heaven. 

Ten thousand years may roll in jnirgat’ry, 

Ere wc may meet again. Dear king, farewell I 

[At the uord ^^hearen^^' Rosamond advances 
towards a door^ when it is suddenly thrown 
ojieu^ and Eleonora, her features injlamed 
vnih ayiqer and vengeance^ stands before them, 
Rosa:\ion3), terrified^ runs back and faints in 
the arms of King Henry. 

Enter Eleonora. 

The king ! What here? Is it the king himself ? 

KING IIENRV. 

Madam I how came you here? You had, I think, 

No little difliculty to trace a path, 

So devious — 


ELEONORA [shewing theskcin\. 
So devious! Yes! very so, my lord. 

Rut sec this faithful skein ! See heie, my lord I 
True lovers haste, forgetting bolts and bars 
Had left the drawbridge flagging to and fro. * 
This pretty guide was honest too, my lord ; — 


* The bower could only be ascended by a moveable drawbridge, 
which Henry II. hud caused to be built. 
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Has honestly my footsteps led to one 

Whom England boasts her king ! — To one, indeed, 

Who once did make this wild impassion’d heart 
Beat high and proud ! But I no more complain; 

I see enough t’ excite my sorrow. 

KING IIENIIY. 

Hold! 

Madam, all this I can explain anon. 

I do command you hence; for present time 
Allows not explications various. 

Leave me, I say I 

ELEONORA. 

Nay, why so earnest, Sire? 

J ust no w I saw commissioners from Rome. 

And business brought me to sequester’d parts. 

I wish’d to sec a king a-chauibering. 

[^Affecting to leave. 

I leave. I grant your suppliant claim, — I go I 
You once my humble adoration held; 

But the sweet glances of a dying nun — 

Which well entreat such fitting company — 

Have made thee truant, negligent, unkind ! 

But since thou lov’st — ^lovc still, 1 pray thee now. 

1 do e’en yet admire thy fortitude: 

Thy majesty has much endured, 1 fear? 

I’hy treasure theie has cost thee watchings long. 

Waitings, and kind sustaiiiings, and the like. 


KING HENRY. 

I look to see thee gone, 

ELEONORA, 

Oh 1 do not look 

This barren way; for see, that lily pale 
Threatens to sink again, and e’en will die 
Without thine arm. That arm, which wielded erst 
Most mightily the battle-axe and lance, — 

Wliich made proud foes for mercy meekly sue, 

And savage men, as couchant lambs, submit, — 

Has now a pious office to perform,- — - 
A dying sister to support, whom piety 
And cloister’d penances have hither brought ! 

How noble does the hcjirt appear, when girt 
Willi tender sympathy ! Oh ! ’tis a sight 


1 ' 
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Resembling heav’nly scenes, to see a king — 

A great and cliiv’lrous king — Cleave court, and ctuiip, 
And hunt, on devious mission such as tliis. 

Oh ! would to Heav’n tliy timVous subjects all, — 
The lords and stately matrons of thy court. 

The Pope, the false aiid pand’ring Vaticau, 

The proud and handsome cavaliers of Spain, * 

The gallant Emirs of Noureddin’s camp. 

The ambling priests that gad about these part?. 

And all the finical and posied maids 
That flirt and romp at vulgar revelries, — 

Could take a peep at England's noble king, 

1 Purveying essence odorous and rich 
To the pall’d senses of a cloistered nun ! 

KING HENRY. 

Madam, I mark thy ])oison’d raillery. 

Thy malice wears a proud crest, eminent 
Above thy other passions numerous; 

As the black cormorant, when )»ercli’d on high 
O’er some dark rocky peak, yells fearfully 
Her dissonant portentous cry, — scaring 
Tin* tuiiid flocks, that peaceful rest at ease 
In the soft plains below. Malicious wretch 
This lady is as favoured as a (j[uecn — 

As honouPd, — as well-bred, — as learned too; 

And wants no drop of gentle blood. 

ELEONORA. 

Sans doute ! 

The lady yon ’ve described with graphic touch, — 
For which her thanks abundantly arc due,— 

Wants nought; her wants are richly all sujipliedl 
First, Nature’s gifts are amply found on her,— 
Blooming as Flora’s self, when first her hand 
To wanton Zephyrus she blusliing gave, 

’Neath bowers that lavishM odours as they pas^d. 
And to add grace to Nature’s generous Ixions, 

If such were wanting, — sec, a valiant knight, 

In transport rapt, kneels blushing by her side, 
Dissolving tedious time with balmy sighs 
And tears, all vapourised by rapt’rous smiles. 

Oh ! this is precious, consecrated ground I 
Yes ! dedicate to holy purposes. 







Where pearl-white hands devoutly are erwipioy’d 
To cool tlie* fevered biow of gallant kings I 

ICma HENRY. 

Madam, I may do that which I would not ; 
Thy absence, therefore, I once more request. 
The anger I Ve repress’d will soon burst out 
In flame, from which e’en you may not escape 
Unscathed. 


ELEONORA. 

Is it then coiiitcous to leave 
A meek and faiuting maid to sink so low, 

Without the dedicate aids wJiicli her own sex, 

Methinks, are ineetest to ailoid? Well, well, 

I will not blame — I rather pity thee, 

A monarch gioat, eneomf)jr^s’d as thou art. 

And yet, 0 blissful state ! how fine the tie 
That binds in secret bonds eoiigenial souls ! 

And sure the lute of Orpheus never pour’d, 

When ho won back liis lost Euiydicc, 

Wore ravishing or more heart-touching strains, ♦ 

Than the soft, floating, murmuring melodic*^, 

Tliat cluirm all seii'^e m this sweet l^iradise ! 

But &t‘o, my lord ! — that lady falls again ! 

Now she essays to speak; perhaps she si»eks 
The unction of the Ohurcli. 

ROSAMONIX 

\_Openm^ her eyes^ unaware of Elvnnorth 
wanders for the rest of this Act A 
All ! that cold hand ! 

Remove its heavy ptilni — it drives me down 
With more than liglitniiig speed. Yet, yet I have 
The fond assurance here, that guardian love 
Will bear me from this low abandonment, 

To those sublime and pure etheiial realms, > 

That are too rarified to bear tlie weight 
Of siu — or pain — or penitential woe. 

There all is lost in love so pure, so great ! 

Hark ! heard you not that glorious shout above, 

By seraphs’ lips? They call for Rosamond, — 

The guilty and the wandering Rosamond : 

Return, return !” Hark, hark ! Angels, I come, 

To bloom again above, and grafted there 
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On stem that man nor >£iend can broak^ shall fear 
No second fall. 

'[Wild and wmderinff. Sees tlte quern* 
Ila, ha ! see there ! Who's that ? 

Ope that dark gulf for Eosamond ? Here, here ! 

Take me, ye Furies ! Oh ! must I go theie ? 

What I go to hell, to find a refuge there 
From the hot fire that burns within this heart? 

And rase for ever from my madden’d eyes 
That sin I see as deed of yesterday, — 

When, deaf to all but Passion’s siiasive voice, 

I left the peaceful roof tliat shelter’d me 
In buoyant childhood s days of innocence? 

, Ahj^ah ! this weight of woo might e’en a ray 
Of lympathy awake in blackest fiends ! 

The Church did promise to withhold this draught — 

This bitter draught ! Oh faithless, faitldcss Chuivh ! 

[Seizes Henry firmly and loildly. 
Is this then Death? Is this long-envied Death? 

If so, I love thee, Deatli ! I love thee. Death, — 

That not e’en Henry shtdl unknit this cla'^p. 

Or tear thee. Death, from Rosamond — But soft ! 

[Passionately pushing Henry aside. 
Hush ! ye rude, boisterous winds, and lightly blow, — 

And, in soft dying cadence, bear your wings 
To your far distant homes, where southern skies 
Shed brighter beams ujion the smiling earth ! 

Go, go, where cascades clear, and crystal S'treains, 

Did erst suppress their murmur sweet, to Iht 
The sweeter sounds, with which the Mantuan reed 
All vocal made the sunny vine-clad hills 
And orange bowers, so loved by Dryad nymphs ! 

Ah ! now the shadowy vule is nearly pass'd. 

And the bright confines of eternity 
Before me shine. See ! yonder now dc^^cends 
The fairest, meekest of the spiritual world, — 

The herald Mercy, smiling through her teais. 

Yes, yes ! she’s pointing to the s])(>tless robe, 

And all my accusers stand abash’d and dumb I 
(The wicked piiest, who promjUcd me to sin, 

Is there, in fetters held by almighty hands !) 

She comes triumjihantly — the j>enitcnt 
So meet upon her wayl J come, I come! 

Now plume my wings to fly I — Where am I now? 

Ay, ay ! The king — the fpiccn — Does no one fpeak I 
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And yet something there is that holds me down. 

Firmly it holds ! What is *t that keeps me back? 

Who can it be that keeps me back from heav’n ? 

Who is it ! Speak. Ah Henry, is it thou? 

’Tis he— ’tis he ! sinks. 

Hugo appears. 

nuGO. 

I liumbly would salute 

Your gracious majesties. 

KING TILNUT. 

And can our queen 

Find food for malice in a scene like this? 

HUGO 

All this is strange ! — What have we here, my liege ? 

[^Addressing Eleonora. 

Your majesty’s attendant seems to faint. 

Where stray her wand’iing thoughts? Upon her brow 
Sits Agony too groat for lloastm’s sway — 

The worst, the deadliest form that Death can take. — 

It is Do Clifford’s child, Fair llosainoiid. 

I fear this is the wakeless sleep of death ; — 

But here comes timely aid. 

Aba appears. 

ABA. 

My mistress dear, 

Awake ! The king, the queen, and Father Hugo here, 

Do round thee stainl. Dear Lady Rosamond, 

Take, take this draught — it will your strength restore. 

ROSAMOND \Jooking vp"]. 

It is my Aba’s voice ! One comfort then 
Is left me still. — Raise, raise me to the air 
F or breath ! 

\^Aha again offers the draught. 
No, no; I cannot take that draught — 

[^Poinis to the glass. 
\_Looks round more collected. 
I know you all full well, — 

And all your various purposes divine, — 
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Except^ the rcvffcn4 f^tlier’s there* Therefore , ^ 

Wise priest) thy mission tell. Was it to see 
The hectic glow that flushes in the cheek. 

Ere life’s faint glimmering taper is quite quench’d? 

Or list a tale of penitence ana shame, 

And glean wherewith to point your homilies? 

Or hast thou holy unction brought, and Wait’st 
To shrive my soul? ^Tis well ! I thought the end 
Of time was here, and that my sorrow’s cup. 

Being full, and drunk unto the dregs, was sunk 
In the deep ocean of eternity ! 

l^Lookinff towards lEleOnora. 
But soft ! I now some real substance see 
Protruding there — some creeping thing — coil’d up 
As ’twerc, for so it seems to my glazed eye ! 

Stay, stay ! thou purring, buzzing thing — what is’t 
Thou seek’st. — Is’t I? If so, then speak. Here, see ! 

Here is the lost, abandon’d Rosamond 
The Fair ! But, greedy thing, I now escape 
Thy power ! — 


ELEONORA [fTijirfe]. 
Yes, now ! — but only now* 


ROSAMOND* 

Still, still. 

Enchantress, thou attempt’st to follow me. 

Thou panting, gloating thing, I leap from thee ! 

ELEONORA [muttering to herself]. 

But sooty Death shall take thee soon, and ti>S8 
Thee into hell ! 

ROSAMOND [falls]. 

Ah ! ah ! 

ELEONORA [aside]. 

For present time, 

Adulteress, fare thee w611 ! anon — anon — 

I will another visit pay this bower, 

And stop this plaintive bird’s seducing airs. 

These affectations sound of harlotry. 

I’ll make thee act another part ere long. 

And give thee time to learn thy part in lands 
The ^urch has called fair purgatory’s climes* 
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Scene VI. — An Apartm^ithin Palhcd (k'iVf^6d$tock, 
El^onoha aloh6, 

' i ^ 

ELEONOIiA, 

Long liave I mused (as on a coucK intent 
Fair Dido let tliq proud ^ncae leave 
Her arms expanded for lik noble love), 

And thus this ambling doc escapes my toils. 

1 now throw back the curtain of delay ; 

But how? but how? No room is left for doubt; 

That must be quickly done, which must be done. 

Dull liesolutlon lies on th’ back of Time; 

As on a speck of land, mid boisterous seas, 

Some shipwreck’d treasure long neglected lies, 

Whilst many suns and moons alternately 
Glance by; and many a billowy tide bounds on, 

Until some angry storm sweeps it away. 

Thus change on change goes on, and chaiice is lost. — 
*Tis now, the king being absent for a while, 

’Tis now I may enfold this downy lamb 
Within my longing arms, and then — aye, then — 

I well may feast, in all the rest of time, 

When that blood chills, which in its current dares 
To gleam like rubies, sparkling on the cheek, 

As flebe’s fresh, of this adulteress ! 

Scene VII.— Eleonoba in the IVood. 

ELEONOKA. 

Up, up, my daring soul ! up, up, 1 say ! 

Lot iienus attend and gossip, as wc go, — 

Contend , — dissent, — agree. — [Furies apjjcnr. 

Too >vit — too wit. — 

FIK&T FUllY. 

I sit by the forest June, 

And dream of death and blood : 

The realms of the future arc mine ; 

I float in its boiling flood. 

SECONl> FUllY. 

I have poised in the trembling air; 

1 have slept in the coral bed, 

Where every glistening spiir 
Shines on tlie putrid dead. 
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THIRD FURT, 

I sleep ne^r thA cataract’s thuuderi 
Within the lion’s lair; 

Where the rocks are riven asunder, 

And forked lightnings tear. 

ELEONORA. 

The day is goue,~whilst Evening beckons Night 
T’ array the concave heaven in funeral suit, 

That Melancholy from her cell may step, 

T’ indulge her dreary thoughts and musings deep. 
But night is bright, and day is dark, to Guilt, — 
Whoso lidless eye owus not the boon of sloop. 

Ye Furies, hlonch not at the task prescribed; 

But some wild song of hideous import chauiit. 

FIRST FURY. 

Tho speckled moon rides high, 

The gloomy fir rocks in lier bed; 

And every angry wind that’s nigh 
Is by a fiery demon led. 

SECOND FI RY. 

The pighing breeze, with ]>erfumcd wing. 

That wantons o’er tlie plain, 

Shall fan a victim’s death-pale cheek ; 

And IIcnry’^ reign be vain. 

THIRD FURY. 

As sure as morn shall gild the bky, 

Or rippling stream declare it'^ course, 

De Clillbrd’s ])ecrlcss child shall die, 

And die by vengeful woman’s force. 


ELEONORA. 

Oh, that the murky lamp of wandering fiends 
Would gleam conductive on my devious way ! 

Oh ! how I long for proofs nnist palpable 
Of Dcath^s irrevocable work I — ^'es ! yes ! 

Let every sensual organ yield its share : — 

The fix’d, the glassy, visionless eye; — the mouth 
Half open, and the nostril gaunt; but yet 
No breath of pride or grateful sweetness comes: — 
The bosom silent, marble-cold, and still: 

There issues forth foul Futrqfaction’s breath. — 
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But I must haste, lest better an^b wme 

With mystic palm, and stop this work of blood. . 

Come, tardy Death ! here is my bright ally ! 

[Lo^ks at dagger. 

Or, if my purpose turns, accounting ^ell, 

Here are more tender viands sparkling high ! 

\H(}lds up phial. 

What holds me thus, and keeps me from my end? 

The steed that oft outstrips the wind he snufts. 

Halts and cui vets in nature’s majesty : 

The tributary stream, that wanders long, 

Great Ocean’s honours deep at length shall share : 

The gentle breeze that skims the llow’ry plain, 

And stops to kiss the glossy curls of Youth, 

Or fan the ruddy cheek of robust Health, 

Or lull to rest the labour-wearied serf. 

At -/Eolus’ trump shall wake, and awful join 
The council of the «^torm, and roaring loud 
In all the pride of desolating power, 

Kend Nature’s high materialities. 

Now, soul, be steadfast here. Long hast thou worn 
An earthen crown: bright is that prc'cious earth; 

But yonder lies a kingdom brighter far 
Than heavenly realms. A waxen wall alone 
’Twixt thee and thy long sought possession stands. 

But hark ! — it is tlie nightingale I seek. 

liOSAM(iNi>’s voice is heard, singing. 

“ That morning's beam is gone, 

AVhich shone at break of day ; 

And 1 am still alone — 

No change for me ! 

“ 0 do not change that face, 

Thou lonely inurnui ing stream ! 

0 do not lose that grace 
O’er which 1 loved to lean ! 

1 wish I had a gmve 

Cloj^e by some rocky shore, 

111 inadiie'^b tlieic to rave. 

Nor think of Henry more. 

But whilst the sky is bright. 

And all the stni'S are higli, 

My soul feels light, 

As though ’twould fly. 
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Poor soul ! thou must not rovo 
Tb that &ir land^ 

But wait and watch thy hour 
Till G6d’s command.” 


Ye wailing notes, encompass earth, — then haste 
To hell itself and hid tlip gates wide opp 
For Eosamond the Fair. She comes to join. 

With tenor light, and vain lascivious airsj, 

Pale Hecate^s bands, and play coquetries there. 

\_Goin(/ tmrards the maze. 
How awful is this silence deep I — List !~lifct ! 

Some little insect by me purrs I — Tush I tush ! 

His love-talc to hia listening fair he sings. 

No wandering phantom or serajjhio ghost 
Shall turn me. from my resolution firm. 

Conscience ! thou busy, meddling monitor ! 

Trust me awhile, and I will pay arrears; 

But stand aside ju^^t now, and let me lead. 

We *11 meet again, — if not on earth, in hell. 

Ah ! must I — can I — shall I — dare I do ^t? — 

Put out that sjmrk, which then no human skill 
Could to its moulded clay restore? — spoiling 
Those heaving orbs that mock the inoiintain-snow 
Tinged by Apollons pai’ting faicwell glance? 

Giving those dimples to the filthy woiin. 

Whose greedy lips shall foul corru])tion suck, 

E’en where the king has kiss’d? — But soft ! — what^s this? 

\JValkmg slowly, and looking around. 
Just here some ancient river calmly ilows. 

Sweet with the lavish vernal brei zo, which oft 
The flowing locks hath turn’d aside to ki^^s 
The bronzed brow of my unfaithful prince. 

Must I turn vulture in his paradise? 

And with the substance of my talons tear 
From out their sockets deep those floating eyes 
He doats upon? O Night, thou kind ally. 

Fold thickly over me thine ebon cloak; 

My angry purpose thus conceal and aid, 

’Tis now this lovelorn harlot I will (Irivc 

To DeAth'ft unfhthomM bed. But stay ! What passM? — 

TAsh; tush wind sweeps roughly o’er the stream ; 

And the tall pine, as quivering marshy reed, 

Makes Fear a body animate ‘vnth eyeS, '' ' ' * 
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And arms, and bony hands^ 

Conscience, be sliil f 
Tis better far that I in tbis affair 
Should take the lead. — I ’ll make amends, I said-*— 
And for my vengeance praise the god of hell. 


Scene VIII. — The LabyrintL 
Eleonoea. Rosamond. 

ELEONORA. 

I come to be the messenger of peace, — 

Of peace that never ends, my lady fair. 

Say, shall I wile away these slow-paced hours. 

Or hasten on, by magic wand of mine, 

Thy bosom’s lord to thy expectant arms ? 

ROSAMOND [loohing up and starting']. 

If thou art human, — or whate’er thou art, — 

0 break this awful spell, and tell me true : — 

Hast thou some mis^^ion terrible? Ah ! — ah! — 

Thy quivering lip declares it. Wliat art thou? 

Whence comest thou? — Thou dreadful thing, declare ! 

ELEONORA [stamps and advances]. 

The hated, hateful Rlcanor, thy queen, 

Seeks audience of the harlot Rosamond. 

[Rosamond shrinks back and swoons, 

ELEONORA [whispCTWg], 

’Tis Ileav’n, or hell, that smiles upon me now, 

And this most opportune occasion grants. — 

The warrant for tny death — this scroll 
Dissolves the sin, and then absolves my soul. 

1 purchas’d absolution for thy blood — 

The boasting harlot’s blood! To stay its course 
By burning poison, or hy^ angry force. ^ 

Rail on — rail on — ye spirits in the skies — 

I hold authority from Rome. ITcll cries. 

{Taking a phial from her breast^ approaching Eo-^ 
SAMOND, and affecting to support Aer, speuks\ 
in a feigned voice. 

My lady fair, thy maid attends thee here. 
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This draught nectarian will quick revive 

That light, which, too far sinking, yields to death. 

Thy lord will soon return to thy embrace. 

\_tTolds herself hack^ and puts the draught to Eo- 
samond’s mouth. 

My lady fair, take this, — ^ [Begins to pour. 

And tills, — and this. 

[Continues to pour. 

How soon it takes effect ! Slie sleeps ! she sleeps ! 

’Tis done! Ila ! ha! the curtains both are down 
On those blue stars that late on J leiiry smiled ! 

(But they on him shall smile no more!) See how 
Their jetty fringe kisses the peachy bloom 
Of her soft downy cheek ! Were J man, 

I must the king forgive, that loveliness 
llcsistless such as this o’ermaster d him. 

But I a woman am (or rather was. 

Far 1 can feel the fiend within me grow), 

And mould of beauty in a rival’s form 
Is mould of guilt and loathsome ugliness. 

But what now do I see? Transition quick ! 

How ghastly pale she turns! a heavy sweat 
Her every dim])le fills! Whores beauty now? 

All lied ! — all lied ! — in parts respective gone. 

To clothe the lily and revive the rose. 

And thus adorn its native settlements; 

Wearing its virgin lJushes ther(‘, unstaln’d 
By false affections or by mortal lusts. 

U()SAM()M> [opening her eyes with wandering yaz€\ 
Where is the eak(‘ to give this Cerberus? 

Ah! was it but a dream? Alas! they say, 

That even royal l)(*ds are visited 
By wandering and haunting phantasies. 


hl.LONOi: \. 

lias ])laeid evening’s mihl n^storing balm 
Quicken’d thy virtue, Mistress Eosamond? 

JIOSAMONJ). 

Ah! Mistress! ]\ristress! — Whence proce(‘ds this sound? 
These glaring ey(‘l>alls float in lurid fin*, 

I/ike stars of hell! J s(*(*, with malice fraught, 

0 llccute, thou hast eios^’d the Slygian Hood, 
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Ah 1 who can mourn thee now? The rebel prince 
Will spare no sigh for one who bled for him. 

Thy countr 3 rmen? Ah ! what to them avails 
That noble thoughts, which might exalt the soul, 

And render life fllustrious and loved, 

Were once the portion of this bleeding corse? 

In spite of all its daring chivalry, 

That arm has found a traitor’s grave at last. 

That soul was once a favour’d spot, on which 
Delighted Heaven would shed its brightest beams; 

But dark Kebellion^s planet came between. 

And all her glorious loyalty eclipsed; 

Then left her in foul darkness base to sink. 

EANDOLPH DE GLANVILLE. 

Poor ghost ! thy dumb attendance here yields pain 
And sorrow to thy king, who loved thee much, 

But may not mourn thee dead. 

KING HENRY {turning again to the cor^e]. 

Inglorious fate ! 

I would forgive thee now, if thou couldst hear; 

But we shall meet in some promiscuous crowd, 

When years of purgat’ry have pass'd away. 

There are within tne soul harmonious strings, 

Which, howsoever the finger of rough Time 
May rudely snap them, yet bright seraphs^ hands 
Shall gather in again, and bid them chaunt 
To choral symphonies of heavenly harps. 

So until then we part. Poor ghost, farewell! 

Once bravest of the brave — Bretagne, farewell ! 

{Suddenly shrieks are heard; a female with dishevel- 
led hair rushes in before the king^ — the Mistress 
of the Duke de Bretagne. 

GUBISTABEL. 

’Tis here, ’tis here! then rumour has been just 

{Looking at the king severely 
Some one has stolen the body of my lord; 

His corslet and his brilliant mail of chain 
Have won the favour that their lord had lost. 

Whose share is this? At any price I’ll buy. 

{Her eyes darting at the king. 
Yes, king, a royal price I’ll even give, 

I know, the lust for gold, with other lusts, 

Have render’d royal honour much abused. 

Made many wars, and spilt much honest blood. 
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KING HENRY. 

What means this fair intruder in our camp? 

CHRisTABEL \look%ng at SiR R. Glanvillb, and STieering]- 
Perhaps it is the portion of Sir Ralph? 

If so, ril litigate his right — ^tis mine. 

And ^ \Looking at the king, 

Heav’n forbids the mightiest here, to touch 
The sacred body of my murder’d lord. 

Before the King of kings’ eternal throne. 

High in the arclied heavens. I’ll plead my cause. 

WALLENGE. 

It is the mistress of the brave Bretagne. 

ClIICHESTER. 

Our liege, dear lady, feels thy sorrow much; 

And freely grants, in this sad troubled hour, 

Thy dearest, amplest wish; for he thy lord 
Had long and deeply loved. 

CHRISTABEL. 

I have no lord. 

My lord is drownM in that oblivious sleep. 

Which nought but the archangel’s voice can break, 

When Death shall find his sceptre broke in twain. 

O reverend father, resignation teach. 

Dear mangled corse ! give me thy icy hand. [Takes the hand. 
The lustre of those orbs is ever veil’d ; 

The fount of thy enchanting eloquence 
Shall ne’er be oped again, until that day 
When Ileav’n shall send its radiant minister 
To roll away the stone, which wakeful guards 
Shall want the power to stay. O bitter loss ! 

Ambitious Death ! thou greedy, cruel thing ! 

The beautiful, the valiant, thou sclzest first, — 

All that tlie heart holds dear, the mind respects, — 

Leaving these pallid forms our woe to soothe. 

O breathless clay, once more delight iny ear, 

With the known accents of thy tender love ! [Becomes frantic. 
What pass’d, so awful, through my hollow car? 

and stamps. 

Listen ! O list, ye gentlemen ! That cry ! 

They kill the Duke Bretagne! — ’tis Death! I hear 
Ills low sepulchral voice. Hark! hark! ’tis Death! 

I’ll tear his bony arms in twain, and stamp 
Upon his pulseless heart. But hark, my Lord! 
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Who kills my lord, Bretagne, now murders me. 

It is — it is his well known voice I hear! 

[Moves round the camp^ stooping her ear, with idiot vacant stare. 
I come — I come. Where — ^where is he? Whence comes 
That voice? Pardon me, gentle lords — my liege — [Recovers. 
But why, alas ! should I disturb that peace 
With earthly sighs, that have no power to save ? 

Thine is a state too pure for mortal love. 

Ah, cruel Death 1 thou st ta’en away my all. 

And left me joyh'ss, hopeless, and alone. 

Will no one help the wretched Christabel?[i?cco/wcsfl^fli»yran/ic 
AVheie is the king? I seek his mighty throne; 

To liim I’ll plead, and ask my murder’d lord. 

[iValks up and down ; then stops before the 
bishop of Chichester. 

Father, I want to sec my lord again, 

Before he goes into the battle field: 

1 want to warn him of the rebel prince. 

And those false priests who at our castle suppM. 

They urged my lord to turn against his king; — 

They said they were the pope’s commissioners. 

0 1 would fondly whisper many things 

To soothe his racking br<iin. — Dost hoar, good priest.'^ 

Is this a time convenient for my lord 
To list the tale of faithful messenger 
Come from his castle straight ? 

CHICHESTER. 

Lady, your lord 

Is now away — in heaven, perhaps, lie’s dead. 

CIIRJSTABEL. 

Dead? dead? dead — who? The duke, my lord? What, dead. 
lie left his couch while visions strange did flit 
And play tlieir antics in my sleeping mind. 

Ere e’en the lid of morn had ’gun to ope. 

Yes — no! — Just now his pillow is yet warm; 

Ilis precious breath still lies, like fragrant myrrh. 

Upon our happy couch. Duke de Bretagne! [Calls out aloud. 
Let heralds sound the cry, Duke de Bretagne! 

[2 urns I'ound^ and sees the body of the duke being 
removed by bearers out of the camp. 

Stop, stop! I see my lord is taken sick 

1 must attend his couch — must nurse — must watch 
Or else those dark-brow’d knights may murder liiiu 
Murder him ! I must go too — go too. 

[Follows the bearers ; the king turns pale. 
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CHICHESTEB. 

My liege, this sight has touch’d your royal breast 
With painful sympathy. Let’s change the scene. 

KINO HENRY. 

Sad withered garlands Triumph now must wear ! 

My lords, some solemn duties yet remain ; 

Let Love, in Sorrow’s garb, attend these friends 
To their last silent home. Let all our dead 
Have honour, love, and ceremonies too. 

May we die deaths as honourably bright ! 

I sorrow, friends, to leave you in such plight. 

[Henry leaves — Trumpets sound — Exeunt ornnes. 

Scene V. — Interior of Cathedral. 

[Enter Henry borne on a litter^ Walter Marks, 
liANDOLni, OSTABD, GlANVILLE, GbYME, 
Geoffry. 

HENRY. 

Stop, bearers, stop ! Ah, Randolph, faitliful friend, 

Here comes the weary dried-up husk, to seek 
A safe receptacle for royal dust. 

Is there no j)an(lect, llandoljdi, for the dead. 

Which strictly wdll prevent the bones of kin 
To clank with mischievous abuttals rank ? 

’Tis this destroys the peace c^cn of the grave. 

Now try the might and power of Rome ilselh 
And ask for me a grave intact from all — 

From all rebellious kin and crafty priests. 

MAPES. 

Learned justiciary, our liege to thee 
Hoes speak. 

KING HENRY. 

A wholesome heart thou hast, and true; 

Too full for utterance. 

RANDOLPH. 

My liege ! my king ! 

Good master — ah ! my bitter, solemn woes 
I cannot speak ; and on all other points 
Am dumb ; and would be so till the great trump 
Shall break Death’s sleep. 

KING HENRY. 

Well, I forgive thee this; 
Another time will be, when stammering tongues, 

Released from bondage — Ah ! Another time — 

Another — Ah ! ah ! ah ! [Slightly faints. 
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MAPES. 

Most mighty king^ 

We heard thee say — Another time. 

KING HENRY. 

Yes, yes! 

Where was I? I did say Another time. 

But yet it boots not. Where’s my chaplain now ? 

That draught, — give me to drink that freezing draught. 

OSTARD. 

*Tis here, ’tis here, my liege; it will revive. 

And, for a time, great potency will give; \^Aside. 

But then the torch of life must fail. 

\King drinks in frantic haste, 

MAPES. 

My liege, 

We hope, finds comfort now. 

KING HENRY. 

As much my friend, 

As this cold world can grant to one who mils 
So low so suddenly. If heaven me more 
Intends, then Heaven that more will grant; and so 
The past will rectify. God pardon those 
That murder kings ! And I do execute 
That will, and pardon all who murder me. 

I pardon all the guiles of ruthless Koine, 

And all its deeds by which I am undone; 

And yet I would not lengthen life so long 
That I should Richard in that prayer include — 

That recreant rebel ! Yes I so far, so far, 

I have been king. Now I this golden woe 
Renounce for one who hates me: yes! ’tis thine, 

Richard — ’tis Heaven ordains this woe to thee — 

To be a king; and with unnatural heart 
Jo live no natural age, but by mischance 
To die, an ingrate, cursing life and death. 

And heaven itself. [Wanders,'] 

Or are these truant fiends. 

Who having snapp’d the chains that bound them fast 

In fiery torture, come to minister 

Some fervent anguish to my soul? Stajr, stay! 

I hear them dashing through the bubbling tide 
Of heaving Styx, l^rhaps these messengers 
Convey some secret to my vexed soul. 

But I who ’ve loved the rights of man, the rights 
Of fiends will now respect. An earthly king 
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May subject be of hell. Yet herding thus 
With monsters curdles all my blood, and drives 
My soul to every comer of her manse. 

Perha{)s it is dark Chaos* progeny, 

Revelling with joy to see th’ approach 
Of Henry, — warrior — king ! who e’en on death 
Will look undauntedly. 1 cannot blench 
At what I see not. 


GLANVILLE \uside\ 

Ah! poor king! — Much wrong 
He hath received, which thus distracts his mind; 

Or else a better Christian never lived. 

KING HENRY. 

Before the altar place me : — slowly step. 

Here my last journey ends on earth; — and now 
Another waits me, where attendance gross 
I may not bear: spirits alone will be 
My courtiers there — where king, and baron bold. 
And priests, by paths respective and alone, 

Enter. — Sigh not for me, Randolph. Well 
I know death’s presage, and have often seen 
Its consummation, when on summer’s eve 
The battle-field Tve paced, and view’d around 
Its trophies breathing tlieir last piteous sigh. 

E’er the gaunt wolf tears from the crunched bones 
The muscles scarcely stiff in deatli ’I'is now 
That voyage I must go, and yielding up 
That mystic secret, hopeless hope, 1 ’ll peer 
Into dark Death’s domains, as quite intent 
To stay. — His ebon majesty shall find 
In me a loyal subject; and I pray 
At meeting to prove grateful, and subdued 
To meekest confidence, that in the world 
To which I go, there consolations are 
Unknown on earth. Tliis world is but a prison 
Of niggard bounds, — ^but the chill hand of Death 
Has regions vast and limitless; and thus 
It is that spirits take a grade, a step 
Towards the etherial, eternal life. 

If a new skein of life were granted now, 

How could I use it? What is yet undone? 

The great Supreme above will punish sin ; 

And noble Honour has my prais(»; but yet 
There are revolting muscles in this frame 
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Which writhe in serpent forms, as worms that strive 
For life. This is Kebellion’s last attempt. 

Alas, alas ! — they elbow their poor mate, 

And ur^e the spirit to finish work. They seem’d 
In happier times by-gone so well prepared 
To punish insults and dire wrongs — O yes. 

And all that cowards ever dared to do. 

The heavy wrongs which Rome has done thy king 
Make e’en the blow of Death to seem but light. 

To die would be severe calamity, 

But that I know Death’s arm clanks like my own. 

Death is a vassal, and his ghastly train 
He leads but to the confines of a land 
He may not, cannot enter. Yes ! ’tis there 
The important change is made; there mortals shift, 

And awiul immortality put on. 

Yet ye may riddles in that state resolve: 

Pcrha})S a sleep of countless years must pass : 

Perhaps the mortal parts there undergo 
Transitions mystic and arrangements dread ! 

Perliaps for thrice ten thousand years to come, 

Filthy and shapeless things of odour rank 
Crawl in and out the avenues of sense, 

Holding their riotous festivity 

On all the atoms which dull Time has left 

For sloAv corruption in the silent grave. 

These things will make the heart-strings creak. Geoffrey, 
They say thou art not mine. I say thou art, 

My son, the bestbclove<l of all. Geoffrey, 

Give me thy hand. There in thy honest palm 
I place this envied ring. Precious it was! 

It sparkles now as bright as it was wont 
In court and tournament — thou faithful gem ! 

Tliere, Geoffrey, take the gem — wear it lor one 
Wlio loved thee much, but now must leave. Geoffrey— 

I may not stay to tell thee all I would — 

Upon thy filial arm I’ll muse the rest. 

As on a summer’s eve the lazy serf 

Sinks into wholesome rest. — Yet — ^yet — I wish 

\_Sinking in the arms of Geoffrey. 


RANDOLPH {bowing over the king.'] 

Thou valiant king— fiirewell— farewell— farewell ! 
AVhat can amend this loss? ’tis woe for love. 

Dear king, awake once more. 
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KING HENRY \wandering], 

it may be so — 

Yes, yes; — Rebellion stood in his dark path. 

The primate, too ! how cruel 'twas of him ! 

And so he sought my blood. Now Death becomes 
Importunate, — a tyrant too. — But now I go 
Where Death’s power ends, to reacli that pinnacle, 
To which this timid, fluttering, anxious thing. 

This little veering gossamer, ascends, 

Dcath has no power, no magic charm, to break 
The solemn cloud which circles round that peak 
Whose sanctity by gorgeous seraphim 
Is kept. 0 Death, I call thee up thy part 
To take, the vulture’s share. ’Twill soon corrui)t 
And nauseate. Farewell — farewell to all !- — 

Sense is receding now : — of sight and speech 
The ways are clogg’d: — to hear is needless now. 
E’en the twelfth hour is spent. I will not filch 
A moment, while this clay obedient wears 
The pallid hue of Death. 

GRYME. 

It is the dew 

Of the first morn in the eternal world. 

HENRY. 

See, see I through every passage now he creeps ! 
He scents the last, last fortress! — Look, he’s in! 
He^s in the breach! The ramparts all are scaled. 
It is the priest, the black revengeful priest! 

Sec where he goes! — He bears the cross before. 

He stamps upon my heart ! — tis lie, tis he ! 
Relentless! Ah! ’tis Death! the tyrant Death! 


THE END. 
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